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PREFACE 


Tuts book is the outcome of a month spent in 
Greece in the early spring of 1905. From my own 
experience, I am led to hope that other travellers 
will find their pleasure in visiting scenes of classic 
association increased by reading on the spot pas- 
sages from the ancient poets and _ story-tellers, 
which those scenes recall. 

The following pages contain a number of such 
passages, connected by a slender thread of narrative. 

Many of the passages are very famous, and have 
already been admirably translated. My only excuse 
for offering new translations of these is that, as the 
best translation in the world can only partly re- 
produce the feeling of an original poem, each new 
translation may possibly contain something which 
will contribute its mite towards the unattainable 
total. 
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NOTE ON THE TRANSLATIONS 


In most of the translations I aim to be as nearly 
literal as possible. I usually reproduce hexameters 
by hexameters, and Iambic trimeters by blank verse. 
Itseems quite impossible to reproduce in English the 
more difficult meters without wide departure from 
the original words. In such cases I make an attempt 
either by an occasional rhymed ending, or by a faint 
echo of the general rhythm, to preserve something 
of the ancient lyrical spirit. When this has seemed 
impossible, all that I have attempted is a division 
of the passages into verses of lengths varying some- 
what in harmony with those of the original. 

For the sake of variety, I have done a few passages 
into English rhymed verse. In these instances the 
translation is, of course, less literal. 

The spelling of proper names is not strictly con- 
sistent. Where a name has become thoroughly 
anglicized, I use the familiar spelling. 

The original text of the principal poetical pas- 
sages is printed in the Appendix. 
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CHAPTER I 
ACROPOLIS 


THE historian, the archzologist, and the architect 
have told the world so much about the Acropolis 
that a detailed account of the buildings would be 
superfluous in these pages. It is purposed rather 
to invoke the ancient writers of song and story to 
repeat to us the legends of the Holy Hill. 

The Acropolis rises high over the city and is 
seldom out of the sight or the thoughts of the 
traveller. One acquires the habit of visiting it 
nearly every day. As we mount the crowded streets 
and long stone stairways leading from the lower 
town on the north, we pause for a moment near the 
spot once occupied by the Prytaneum, or we search 
in vain for traces of the Temple of the Dioscuri 
which must have been somewhere near. We lift 
the eyes and high above us we see, built into the 


walls, the drums of the ancient Temple of Athene 
1 


\ 
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which were utilized in the rebuilding of the Acropolis 
fortification after the Persian War. Lower down we 
catch sight of a small opening in the jagged rocks, 
and after a rough and difficult scramble, the opening 
enlarges and we find ourselves at the entrance of 
the grotto of Aglauros. 

Aglauros was one of the three daughters of Ce- 
crops, the ancient king of Athens. Her sisters were 
Herse and Pandrosos. To the care of the three 
princesses Athene committed the mysterious infant 
Erichthonius. The child was hidden in a chest which 
the goddess bade the sisters by no means to open. 
Pandrosos obeyed the injunction, but Aglauros 
could not be content. The chest was opened, and 
behold an infant with a serpent coiled about him. 
Smitten with terror or with the madness of remorse, 
the sisters leaped from the cliff and perished. At 
this very time Athene was busy at the work of 
fortifying her beloved citadel, and was carrying 
a small mountain through the air to buttress the 
northern wall. A crow brought her the news of 
the opening of the chest, and in her agitation and 
rage, she dropped the mountain which now domi- 
nates the town as Lycabettus. The crow, as bearer 
of ill-tidings, was forbidden thenceforth to light on 
the Acropolis. 

Another tale relates that Athene, to punish 
Aglauros for her curiosity, inspired her with jealousy 
of her sister Herse, who was loved by the god Hermes. 
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In punishment Hermes turned her to stone. Yet 
another version of the story of Aglauros tells that 
she leaped from the cliff to save her country, when 
an oracle had demanded a victim as the price of 
victory in war. 

It was doubtless in connection with this nobler 
tradition that in after times, when the Youth of 
Athens reached the age of military service, they 
received in this cave the shield and spear, and 
in the name of Aglauros, took the oath of devo- 
tion to their country. Henceforth ‘‘ They + swear 
to regard as the boundaries of Attica, ‘The 
Wheat, the Barley, the Vine and the Olive;’ being 
taught to consider as their own all lands that are 
cultivated and fruitful.” 

When Pisistratus wished to disarm the citizens, 
that his tyranny might be the more secure, he bade 
them all bring their weapons to the Anakeion.? 
“They came, and his henchmen advancing took 
away the arms and deposited them in the sacred 
precinct of Aglauros.”’ 

We enter the cave, and overhead, in the dim light, 
we can make out a staircase hewn in the rock. 
Wooden steps doubtless continued this to the floor 
of the cave in ancient times. It was the staircase 
of the maidens who, at the yearly festival, carried 
a mysterious chest down from the Erechtheum 


1 Plutarch: Alcib., 15. 
2 Temple of the Dioscuri a little below the grotto. 
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through the cavern to the precinct of Hileithyia in 
the city below. To the westward of the grotto, 
another stairway climbs the steep rocks — the 
Makrae,! as they were called, — and leads to the 
Pandroseum, the open platform lying to the west- 
ward of the Erechtheum and named for the good 
sister Pandrosos. It is a difficult climb. This is 
the way? by which Herodotus tells us* the Per- 
sians, after many fruitless efforts to capture the 
Acropolis, at last succeeded in effecting an entrance. 
They quickly massacred the remnant who stayed 
behind when the rest of the Athenians had fled to 
Salamis, and they burned and destroyed every- 
thing in the Citadel. Yet though they burned the 
sacred olive planted by Athene herself, lo, within 
two days, the immortal tree shot up higher than 
before. 

We follow a difficult path to the westward along 
a slightly lower level. In a few minutes we come 
to a second grotto — that of Pan — bestowed on the 
god in gratitude for his assistance at the battle of 
Marathon. Euripides, who is not sensitive about 
chronology, tells us how Pan was wont to sit in his 
cave and pipe for the maidens to dance in the 
Pandroseum overhead: 


1 Long Rocks. 

?Or possibly the above mentioned staircase inside the 
grotto. 

3 Herodotus, viii. 53 and 55. 
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“Oh! thou haunt of the mighty Pan, 

Rock by the Long Cliff cavernous, 

Where with their feet the sisters three, 
Aglauros’ ? daughters fair, 

Oft tread their dances beside the fane 

Of Pallas, over the verdant lawn, 

In time to the varied sound of Hymn 
When thou art piping there; 


“Oh Pan, within thy cavern grot, 
Where once of old a maid, 

A mother too, ah hapless one! 
Her tender infant laid — 

Offspring of Phoebus — as a feast 
To winged creatures wild, 

And bloody banquet to the beast 
She left her helpless child. 


“ Ah dreadful deed! — the fruit 

Of union bitter — never have I learned 
In tapestry embroidered, 
Nor yet in story told, 

That happiness to mortal’s lot 
Hath been vouchsafed through offspring god: 
 begot, 

Now or in days of old.” 


1 Rurip.: Ion, 492-508. 
2 The mother of the maidens was also called Aglauros. 
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The Western Grotto — that of Apollo —is less 
interesting in itself, though lately it has figured 
in Dr. Dérpfeld’s able exposition of controverted 
topographical problems. According to Pausanias, 
it was here and not in Pan’s cave that Apollo begat 
Ion. The walls are covered with shallow niches for 
votive offerings similar to those in Aphrodite’s 
sanctuary in the pass of Daphne. 

We climb a rough staircase only to find our up- 
ward way blocked by modern masonry. We stoop, 
however, and enter at the left a low chamber, used 
at one time as a Christian chapel —‘ Of the 
Apostles’? — and adorned with rude Christian 
paintings. In the centre is the mouth of the cistern 
called Clepsydra, which supplied the water-clock 
in the Tower of the Winds in the city below. When, 
during the war of Independence, the Turks were 
besieged in the Acropolis, they were in sore straits 
for want of water. After the citadel was won by 
the Greeks, Odysseus Andritsos built a wall enclosing 
the Clepsydra, and the supply was secure.2 The 
name “ Water-Stealer”’ refers to the frequent 
fluctuations in the depth of the well. 

Traces of masonry below the shrine of Apollo 
mark the beginning of the Pelasgicon. This was an 
ancient precinct, extending from this point round 

* See chapter ix, line 1, note. 


Long before this, in the early days of Athens, Cylon and 
his conspirators suffered from thirst in the same manner. 
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the western end of the Acropolis, and along the 
southern slope nearly to the sanctuary of As- 
clepios. It was against the law to erect buildings 
in the enclosure. Just after the Persian War, 
however, when the Athenians returned from Salamis, 
they were permitted to live here temporarily. 

A little to the northwest there rises a rough rock 
with a gloomy cavern in its eastern side. To most 
people it is a disappointment to learn that this 
barren, uninteresting place is the famous Areopagus, 
believed by many to be the Hill of Mars,! where St. 
Paul stood, and, with the great temples of the 
Periclean Age full in view, declared to the Athenians 
that ‘‘ The Lord who made Heaven and Earth 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands.” A few 
rough steps lead to the top of the rock, and there 
are some traces here of the spot where the great 
Life and Death Tribunal sat. We are told of two 
stones on which plaintiff and defendant used to 
stand. The one was called the Stone of Outrage, 
the other the Stone of Shamelessness. The court 
was sanctified by the goddess Athene herself, 
when Orestes was tried here for the murder of his 
mother. The vote was a tie, and the goddess 

_ decreed that forever after a tie should mean ac- 

quittal. The Plaintiff Furies in their rage and dis- 

appointment threatened dire consequences to the 


1The name Areopagus may not refer to the God Ares. 
The meaning is perhaps The Hill of the ’Apat, i. e. Curses. 
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land, until at last they were appeased by Athene, 
and induced to take up their abode in a cavern 
beneath the rock, where they were henceforth to 
be honoured as Eumenides— Reverend Well- 
Wishers. The end of the great Trilogy of Aeschy- 
lus represents the solemn procession which conducts 
the Eumenides to their new abode. Blessings 
unbounded are now invoked upon the land, re- 
versing the former imprecations. 


Chorus of Eumenides: ‘‘ Oh! hail, all hail in the 
blessings of wealth — 

Hail ye people of the town, ye whose dwelling is near 
Zeus. 

Loved of the beloved Maid, blest with wisdom now 
at last 

High in the esteem of Zeus, since ’neath Pallas’ 
wing ye rest. 


Athene: “All hail ye as well, but first I must 
go 

To show you the place of your future abode, 

By the sacred torches of these your guides, 

With sacrifice solemn, your path we attend. 

Go, haste ’neath the Earth, every evil henceforth 

To keep from our land, but all blessings to send 
To our city victorious ever. 


1 Aeschylus: Eum., 949. 
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And ye lead the way for these our new guests, 
Oh Kranaos’ sons, ye guards of the State, 
And be good their intent 
Of every good thing to the people. 


Chorus: “Oh hail, all hail again in portion 
double! 

All ye dwellers in the land, deities and mortal 
men — 

Ye who Pallas’ city sway, — and if ye my dwell- 
ing place 

Shall with piety revere, no disaster need ye dread.” 


Marshals of the Procession: ‘‘ Go to your homes, 
ye Mighty Ones, high honoured; 
Children of Night, by joyful throng attended — 
Keep holy silence, people of the land! 
’Neath ancient darkness of the lurking-places 
Of Earth, with honourable off’rings splendid, — 
Keep holy silence, all ye citizens! 


“Propitious and kind to our land 
Come hither, oh reverend train, 
With torch brightly burning your glad path dis- 
cerning; 
Ye people respond to our strain, 
With shout of rejoicing again. 
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“Libation and torchlight attend. 
For Zeus hath vouchsafed to descend 
As champion all-seeing, and Fate too, agreeing; — 
Ye people respond to our strain, 
With shout of rejoicing again.” 


We mount the long flight of steps leading to the 
citadel, and stop to rest on the platform of the 
Niké Apteros Temple. In the early part of the 
nineteenth century, there was left of the beautiful 
little temple not one stone upon another, when Ross 
discovered its fragments built into a Turkish bastion. 
Wonderful to relate, little of importance was missing, 
except a piece of the frieze taken by Lord Elgin 
to London. The temple was rebuilt in 1835 in 
almost unimpaired beauty. 


“ Most holy Victory, my life attend 
Nor weary, crowns bestowing! ”’ 4 


“ From? this place there is a wide view over the 
sea, and here Aegeus having thrown himself down, 
as they say, perished. For the ship which carried 
the youths and maidens to Crete, put to sea with 
black sails. Now Theseus — for he sailed forth 
with some confidence against the so-called Bull of 
Minos — agreed with his father that he would use 


1 Kurip.: Iph. Aul. end. 
? Pausanias, i. 22. 5. 
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white sails, if he should sail homeward victorious 
over the Bull. But he forgot all this, when he 
carried off Ariadne. Accordingly Aegeus, when he 
saw the ship approaching with black sails, sup- 
posing his son to have perished, hurled himself 
from the height and was destroyed.” The “ wide 
view over the sea’’ well deserves its fame. 
In Plato’s Phaedo we learn how the expedition 
of Theseus influenced the circumstances of the 
death of Socrates.! 


Phaedo. “‘ It chanced that on the day before the 
trial the wreath had been hung on the stern of the 
ship which the Athenians are wont to despatch 
to Delos.” 

Echecrates. ‘‘ What ship is that? ” 

Phaedo. “ That refers to the vessel —as the 
Athenians say — in which once upon a time Theseus 
carried the ‘ twice seven’ to Crete, and wrought 
them deliverance and was delivered himself. Now 
they vowed then to Apollo, as it is said, that if they 
should be delivered, they would conduct a sacred 
embassy to Delos each year. And they despatch 
this embassy yearly in honour of the god from that 
day even untilnow. Therefore, when they begin the 
mission, it is their custom to keep the city pure 
from defilement during that space and to put no 


1Plato: Phaedo, 58a and b. 
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man to death publicly, until the ship come to Delos 
and return hither again. And this is sometimes 
a long interval of time, when it happens that winds 
detain them. And the beginning of the mission is 
the moment when the priest of Apollo places a 
wreath on the stern of the ship. And this took 
place, as I say, the day before the trial. So then a 
long time elapsed for Socrates in the prison, the 
time between his trial and his death.” 


Upon the Niké platform once stood the group of 
the Three Graces by Socrates. The imagination 
finds it difficult to connect the good old sage with 
such work, and the archeologists are inclined to 
doubt the authorship. It must be remembered, 
however, that Socrates was the son of a sculptor, and 
we can find in his sayings hints of a special devotion 
to the Graces as well as of his practical knowledge 
of the art of sculpture. 


“ For! what without the Graces is by man 
To be desired? Ever be my lot 
Beside the Graces cast.” 


“ Of? waters of Cephisus sharing, 
Ye who dwell in the land of goodly steeds. 


1 Theoc.: 16. 108. 
? Pindar: Ol., xiv. 1-17. 
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Oh theme of poet’s song, oh Queens 
Of bright Orchomenus, 
Ye Graces, guardians of the ancient Minyae, 
Hear when I pray. 


“For with you all that is delightsome, 
All that is sweet, 
On mortals is bestowed, 
If one be wise or fair or splendid. 


“For not without the Graces holy, 
Even the gods rule dance or festival; 
But ministers of all in heaven, 
Their throne they set beside Apollo Pythian, 
And reverence the glory everlasting 
Of their Olympian Sire. 


“ Aglaia queenly and Euphrosyne, 
Lover of songs, oh hearken! 
Ye daughters of the mightiest of gods. 
And thou Thalia who in hymns delightest, 
This joyful troop beholding 
Beneath the smile of Fortune 
As with light step it treadeth.” 


The Propylaea seems, next after the Parthenon, 
to have been the building in which the Athenians 
took the greatest pride. It is indeed a glorious 
entrance to the glorious sanctuary. The great 
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buildings of the Acropolis have, however, been often 
described. Let us rather note minor details of our 
stroll about the citadel, which recall some tale or 
excite some reflection of interest. 

We enter the mighty gate, passing the north- 
west wing which was once adorned with the paint- 
ings of Polygnotus,! and the southwest wing, 
altered and cramped from the original design. The 
ancient precinct of Artemis Brauronia near by 
might not be entrenched upon. Just inside the en- 
trance is the base of a monument which recalls the 
care and affection bestowed by Pericles on the 
works undertaken, during his administration, for 
the adornment of his City. One of the workmen 
employed on the roof of the Propylaea, fell and 
was seriously injured. In gratitude for a miracu- 
lous recovery, the head of the State himself caused 
a votive offering in honour of Hygeia, the goddess 
of healing, to be erected on this base. 

In spring the rock is carpeted with wild flowers, 
which peep out between the innumerable fragments 
of masonry and sculpture lying about the whole 
inclosure. Anemones of all colours, daisies, as- 
phodels, and certain beautiful pink and yellow 


One of the pictures represented Polyxena. A Greek 
epigram tells us that ‘The whole story of Troy might be 
read in her eyes.” Protogenes painted for the Propylaea 
a picture of the Paralos, one of the two State ships of 
Athens. 
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flowers unfamiliar to foreign eyes, spring up where- 
ever there is enough soil, and supply in some 
measure the brightness of colouring which must 
have pervaded the scene in ancient times. To under- 
stand why the undoubted custom of using colour 
on the sculptural and architectural details did not 
strike as vulgar and gaudy this most sensitive 
of peoples, we must try to recall the brilliant sur- 
roundings, in the days when the gaily dressed 
throng advanced in the Panathenaic procession 
along a road lined on both sides with innumerable 
votive offerings. All the bright bronze and gilded 
chariots and shrines are gone, and there remains only 
the hard rock of the road bed, deeply rutted by the 
ancient wheels. Naturally then it is not easy for 
us to realize that a statue or building of unrelieved 
whiteness might have seemed cold and cheerless 
to the eyes of the festal throngs. 

As we advance towards the Erechtheum, we pause 
with interest at the remains of the pedestal on which 
stood one of the three colossal statues designed by 
Phidias. This was the Athene Promachos, cham- 
pion warrior goddess, less serene and calmly beauti- 
ful than the gold and ivory maiden of the Parthenon 
hard by; but dear to the sailor and to the traveller 
returning from abroad. 

For “‘ of ! this Athene the point of the spear and 


1 Paus., i. 28. 2. 
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the crest of the helmet become visible to those 
approaching by sea from Sunium.” 

The statue was of bronze from the spoils “ of the 
Medes who landed at Marathon.” 

In the Odyssey (viii, 80 and 81) the Geddes 
Athene ‘‘ came to Marathon and entered the stoutly- 
built house of Erechtheus.”’ 

This building — 


“ Where ! first Athene brought to light 
The shoot of the gray olive 
—A heavenly crown — 

And ornament to brilliant Athens,’? — 


has lately undergone a good deal of restoration. 
The work has been well done, and has doubtless 
preserved from ruin the famous North Porch which 
has served as a model for so many doorways. 
The Porch of the “‘ Caryatides”’ is more beautiful 
than photographs might lead us to expect, and we 
recall the pretty modern saying that ‘‘ These maid- 
ens in their mournful dignity are thinking of their 
sister in distant London.” 

It was in or near the Pandroseum, on the western 
side of the Erechtheum, that the great discovery was 
made in 1886 of the charming statues of archaic 
maidens. These are now in the Acropolis Museum. 


1 Eurip.: Tro., 799. 
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One grows more and more to admire — even love — 
these dear ladies. One has somewhat the feeling 
about them that one has about the maidens of 
Botticelli, while to the historian of art they are of 
inestimable value. 

South of the Erechtheum may be seen many 
traces of the Old Temple which stood here before 
the Persian War. These ruins are of great interest 
to the archzologist, but are not easy for a layman 
to comprehend. We pass gigantic drums of pros- 
trate columns and at last enter the Parthenon. 
Even in its wrecked condition the wonderful temple 
overwhelms the senses, the head, and above all 
the heart. What it must have been in the days 
of its glory we cannot attempt to conceive; but 
though shorn of almost all ornament, and with most 
of its columns overthrown, it is still the Parthenon. 
Stand where the great statue stood and look East 
to Lycabettus,' over which the morning sun still 
climbs; or mount the little stairway that leads to 
the southwestern corner of the roof, and gaze 
down over the valley of the Ilissus or across the bay 
to Aegina; or sit on the western steps with the back 
resting in one of the flutings of a mighty column, 
looking forth to the far mountains of the Pelopon- 
nesus, as the sun sinks behind Salamis, and darkness 
steals across Piraeus and the Attic plain; — it is 


1 Light-trodden, according to a now abandoned etymology. 
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still overwhelmingly the Parthenon, though London 
claims the greater part of the frieze and pediment 
and metopes, and though much of what remains 
is battered’ beyond recognition or has perished 
utterly. The western frieze is beautiful still, and 
several of the best slabs of the eastern frieze are 
preserved in the little Acropolis Museum whither 
we next bend our steps, to spend a happy hour 
among the queer monsters from the archaic temple, 
and the fine work of Pisistratid and early Phidian 
times. 

As we emerge and stroll along the south wall of 
the Acropolis, we pass the site of the famous votive 
offering of Attalus, replicas of the chief figures of 
which are to be found in many of the museums of 
Europe. To one of these figures is undoubtedly 
owed the inspiration which produced the ‘ Dying 
Gaul.” We are told that part of this offering was 
once blown over the wall by a mighty wind, 
and was found in the theatre of Dionysus 
below. 

We descend from the Acropolis and take the path 
leading to the left along the southern slope. Skirt- 
ing the top row of seats of the well-preserved Odeum 
of Herodes Atticus, — a public-spirited benefactor 
of the Roman epoch, who built this monument to the 
memory of his wife Regilla, — one passes a suc- 
cession of fragmentary remains of old Pelasgic 
work, and finally reaches the much ruined precinct 
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of Asclepios,t where it is still possible to drink 
a cup of the healing water of Hygeia’s fountain. 

One is glad to rest in the theatre of Dionysus, 
and dream of the scenes enacted here. Though 
nearly all the present building dates from a period 
far later than the days of the Mighty Four, yet here 
is the very spot where the most intelligent audience 
in the world met at the festival of the God to witness 
the great dramatic contests. Here were enacted the 
woes of the cursed line of Pelops, and the horrors 
of the house of Oedipus; here Prometheus made his 
immortal appeal against the tyranny of the gods; 
here Alcestis taught the depths of woman’s self- 
immolating love; and here too, in joyful hours, the 
holiday crowd took its delight in the merry squibs 
flung at their wiseacres and demagogues.? 

Above our heads just under the Acropolis walls 
near the cave of Hagia Speliotissa stand two 
columns. They are relics of a Choragic victory, 
and as we turn our steps homeward to the modern 
city, we pass close to another such memorial, the 
beautiful little Corinthian monument of Lysicrates. 


1 The precinct of Asclepios is familiar to us in the amusing 
account in the Plutus of Aristophanes, of the cure performed 
in this place upon the blind god of wealth. It is a ludicrous 
medley of charlatan priest, sham patient, gluttonous old 
woman, thievish servant, and medical hocus-pocus. 

2 In the days when good-natured Socrates stood up during 
a performance of the Clouds, to give the spectators a good 
chance to compare him with his namesake on the stage. 


CHAPTER II 
COLONUS AND THE ACADEMY 


PERHAPS most excursions in foreign lands 
should be made in the company of one or more 
friends. So much is gained by exchange of ideas, 
and so much of the beauty of nature is doubly en- 
joyable, when one feels that another is sympa- 
thetically affected, even if no word be spoken. 
The walk here described, however, should be a 
solitary one, at least for the first time. Afterwards 
the scenes may well be revisited and the memory 
refreshed by expression to a companion of that 
which at first was all impression. 

Down the long hill from the northeast corner of 
the Acropolis slope to the Dipylon, we take our way 
through crooked streets and past somewhat be- 
wildering ruins chiefly of Roman date. We receive 
a confusion of impressions of Athens Modern, 
Roman, and Hellenic; Athens Ecclesiastical, Com- 
mercial, Christian, and Pagan. First we pass the 
ugly Metropolitan: then a better Byzantine church; 
then a busy street of shops; an old monastery, a 


Roman Market Gate, and a portico of distorted 
20 
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giants; then the calm Theseum high on the left, the 
railway station; and at last we reach the ruined 
City Gate, and the peaceful cemetery of the Outer 
Ceramicus. 

We wander slowly among these tombs where 
sleep the ancient dead, the poor and the rich, the 
lowly and the great alike. Here we are particu- 
larly struck with the incredible productivity of 
Greek Art. Hundreds of the grave monuments 
of the Ceramicus are without special renown, and 
yet nearly every one is of great beauty. Most of 
the masterpieces have been taken to the Museum 
for shelter from the weather, but enough remain in 
place to give joy and wonder to the beholder, and 
send him on his way with high and holy thoughts. 
Here is the brave young knight who fell at Corinth, 
for ever striking down the foe beneath his rearing 
charger; beyond is the great lady, taking her neck- 
lace from the jewel-case held by her comely maid; 
near by is the splendid charging bull; the great 
hound with the upward glance of despair; the 
grave elder with his wife and sons; and at last the 
pathetic empty tombs consisting of four simple 
gray slabs and lid. This scene of solemnity and 
beauty is surely a fitting place in which to bid 
farewell to the city and the works of man, before 
turning our steps onward to nature and the Attic 
spring time. 

It was in the first year of the Peloponnesian War 
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that Pericles uttered on this spot the famous funeral- 
oration preserved for us by Thucydides: 

“‘ T1 will begin first with our forefathers. For it 
is right and seemly on such an occasion, to lay 
at their feet this tribute of remembrance. For 
the same stock, ever dwelling in this land, have 
handed it down free through their virtue by succes- 
sion of descendants to this day. They are worthy 
of all praise, and of greater praise still our own 
sires are deserving. For, after winning in addition 
to their inheritance, the great dominion we now 
rule, they transmitted it intact to us not without toil 
on their part. 


“ But I pass on to the encomium of these men. 
For I deem it were not idly spoken, and that this 
mighty throng of citizens and strangers would hear 
the same with profit.” 

“ For we enjoy a polity which needs not emulate 
the laws of our neighbours, but which rather serves 
them as model... .” 

So began the proud oration. Athens, the true 
democracy of Moderation, the home of Piety, and 
of all that adorns civilized life — this was the theme 
of Pericles, and we can picture to ourselves the great 
crowd as it departed from the cemetery filled with 
undying devotion to such a fatherland, and with 


1 Thuc., ii. 36. 
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high resolution to face for her sake all that the 
oncoming days of war and pestilence might have in 
store. 

“And! more — we have provided for the spirit 
resting places after toil, religious games and services 
throughout the year, adorned with the grace and 
beauty our own liberality provides, the joy of 
which day by day makes us forget our sorrows. 
Through the greatness of our state, all things flow 
hither from all the world, and it falls to our lot to 
reap with no more familiar enjoyment the blessings 
our own land provides than those which come to us 


from alien peoples. ... In our education, our 
sons by toilsome effort from their earliest youth 
pursue the path of manliness. . . . We love the 


Beautiful with chastened taste, and pursue Phi- 
losophy without effeminate weakness. Wealth we 
enjoy more as furnishing opportunity for deeds, 
than as occasion for empty boast; and it is no 
shame to confess poverty. .. . 

““ Wherefore also I have dwelt at length on our 
polity, in order to teach the lesson that for us the 
struggle is for a far nobler stake than it is for those 
who share in no such blessings; and also in order 
to manifest by illustration the praise of those con- 
cerning whom I now speak. And the chief part of 
the eulogy has been spoken. For the brave deeds 


1 Thuc., ii. 38. 
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of these and such as these have adorned the tale 
of our city which I have told, and not in the case 
of many Greeks could words and deeds balance thus 
equally in the scale. . . . And these our dead were 
such in their lives in wise beseeming such a city. 
But it behoves the survivors to pray that they may 
maintain a spirit more fortunate in the event, per- 
haps, but not a whit less daring towards the foe. .. . 
For of famous men the whole world is sepulchre; 
and not only the inscriptions written on their steles 
at home proclaim their story, but even in alien 
lands, the unwritten remembrance of their spirit 
‘even more than of their deeds abides in every man. 
Do you then emulate these men to-day and, holding 
that Happiness consists in Liberty, and Liberty 
in Stoutness of Soul, shrink not from the dangers 
of war. For it is not the wretched who have no 
hope of good, who should more justly be unsparing 
of their lives; but those in whose case the opposite 
lot in life is still in the balance, and in whose fortunes 
the change will be most tremendous, if in aught 
they stumble.” 

The road? leads northward for about a mile, 
until it passes the foot of a bare hill which rises on 
the right. Itis adreary little hill. Scant grass, gray 
pebbles, red, muddy soil, no trees. A forlorn and 

1 Near this road was the house of Timon, the hater of his 


kind. This was also the course of the torch race held in honour 
of Prometheus. 
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ugly place. But the view is the recompense. The 
‘hill commands a beautiful prospect of the Acropolis- 
crowned city, the Attic mountains, the olive groves 
of the Cephisian Plain, the road winding up the pass 
of Daphne, Salamis, Aegina, and the glorious sea. 
To the north the Plain of Attica is defended by 
the range of Mount Parnes. The clouds float over 
our heads from the mountain towards the city as 
they did in days of old to alight on the stage of the 
theatre of Dionysus. 


“ Let! us rise to view 
Clouds ever floating, 
Of nature unstable, 
Shining with dew. 
From our Father Ocean groaning deep 
To tree-clad mountain-summits steep, 
Where our far-gazing watch 
O’er the sacred soil, 
Moist with its fruitage, 
We still maintain. 
And we hear the murmurs 
Of holy rivers, 
And the roar of the heavy-thundering main. 


“ For the eye of Ether unwearied gleams, 
Bright with its marble-dazzling beams. 


1 Aristoph.: Clouds, 275 ff. 
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“‘ But cast we aside our wrapping of storms, 
And gaze over Earth 
With eye far-seeing, 

Clad in our native immortal forms. 


° ° ° e . e e . e 


“ Virgins Rain-bearing, 
Let us go to the radiant 
Country of Pallas, 
Of Heroes daring. 
Of Cecrops the lovely land to behold, 
Of the awful sacred rites untold, 
Where the mystic shrine 
With service pious 
Is opened wide; 
And gifts most rare, 
And high-roofed fanes 
With images holy, 
And the pomp of the blessed ones are there. 


“ And service and festival fair-crowned 
In every season still abound. 


“And the Bacchic mirth as the Spring ad- 
vances, 
And the heavy murmuring 
Music of flutes, 
And the joy of the sweet-resounding dances.” 
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Colonus itself is incredible. For this desolate 
hill is the one of which Sophocles sang. In his old 
age the poet was accused of imbecility, and, instead 
of making a defence, he read before his judges the 
famous ode in praise of his birthplace, thereby 
giving proof that his fires were burning undimmed. 


“To* the fairest spot in the land, oh guest, 

Of steeds of goodly training, 

Thou art come, to Colonus the gleaming- 
white, 

Where the nightingale, loud complaining, 


“With wail incessant doth fill the grove, 
In the verdant coppice hidden, 
Where the ivy dark is her haunting-place, 
And the shrine of the god, forbidden 


“To mortal footstep — the leafy shrine 
With myriad fruitage teeming, 
Unshaken by breath of wildest storm, 
Unscorched by the sunlight gleaming. 


“There the reveller-god, Dionysus, oft 
In the midst of his nymphs attendant — 
His nurses divine — doth lead the dance, 
And with heavenly dew resplendent, 


1Soph.: Oed., Col., 668 ff. 
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“ Narcissus, of mightiest Goddess- Pair 
The chaplet in ancient story, 

Its lovely clusters each passing day 
Unfoldeth in constant glory. 


“And golden gleameth the crocus bright, 
Nor ever the Springs unsleeping 

Which feed the streams of Cephisus fail, 

In their task through the meadows creeping. 


“ But still unstinted from day to day 
O’er the land’s broad bosom streaming, 
The river poureth its stainless flood 
With swiftest foison teeming. 


“Nor the holy band of the Muses nine, 
As they ply their mystic dancing, 

Nor Aphrodite the golden-reined 
Avoid the spot entrancing.” 


It was at this blessed place that weary Oedipus 
heard the voice which bade him rest at last from his 
long sorrow, and here the exile found peace. 


Messenger: ‘‘ But 1 when he came to where the path 
descends, 


With brazen pavement rooted in the earth 
He stayed at one of many parted ways, 


1 Soph.: Oed., Col., 1590 ff. 
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Near to a hollow, where Pirithoiis 

And Theseus made their ever-faithful league. 
Halting ’twixt this and the Thorician Rock, 
Beside the Hollow Sloe and stony vault, 

He sat him down, and loosed his squalid robes, 
And, calling to his daughters, bade them fetch 
Baths and libations from some running stream. 
But they their sire’s behest fulfilling, climbed 
Verdant Demeter’s hill of prospect wide, 

And in brief time the water fetched, and washed, 
And with fresh garments clothed him, as is wont. 
And when the task was done to his content, 

And naught remained undone that he desired, 
Zeus of the nether world loud thundered — they, 
The maidens, shuddered when they heard, and wept, 
And, falling at their father’s knees, they spared 
Nor rendings of the breast, nor wailings long. 

But straightway he, hearing the bitter cry, 
Folding his arms about them, spake to them: 
‘Children, ye have this day no father more. 

For lo, my time hath all run out, and ye 

No more shall ply your toilsome ministry. 

Hard task I know, my children, but one word 
Alone redeems the whole of this your toil. 

For dearer love from no man have ye had 

Than from your father, and, of this bereft, 

Ye now must pass the remnant of your lives.’ 
With words like these, and mutual embrace 
Sobbing, they wept together till they reached 
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An end of wailing, and their crying ceased. 

A silence fell, when suddenly a Voice 

Of one who summoned him, — the hair of all 
Erect with terror stood, for sudden fright. 

The god had called him, called and called again: 
‘Oedipus, Oedipus, wherefore lingerest 

In thy departure? Long hast thou delayed.’ 
Then he, well knowing ’twas the god who called, 
Bade summon Theseus, ruler of the land. 

And when he came, ‘Oh dearest life,’ he said, 
‘Give me thy hand in pledge of lasting faith 

To these my daughters — ye to him — and vow 
Ne’er to forsake them willingly, but aye 
Vouchsafe such boon as thy kind purpose will.’ 
But he, as gentle knight, without delay 
Promised by oath to do his guest’s command. 
And when he promised, straightway Oedipus 
Stroking with feeble hand his daughters, spake: 
‘Oh children, it beseems the noble heart 

To bear this grief, depart then from this place, 
Nor seek to hear or see what heaven forbids. 
But go with speed, let only Theseus bide, 

The Sovereign, to behold what comes to pass.’ 
These words he uttered, as we all could hear, 
And, with a copious flow of tears, the maids 
With loud lament were led away, but when, 
Brief time elapsing, we returned, we saw 

The man no longer present, but the king 
Shading his eyes, with hand before his face, 
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As if some dreadful vision had appeared, 

And one no man could bear to look upon. 
After a little then — in no long time — 

We see him do obeisance to the Earth, 

And to Divine Olympus, in one prayer. 

But by what fate the stranger perished, none 
Of men, save Theseus only, could reveal. 

For ’twas no fire-bearing bolt from God 

That ended him, no blast from Ocean driven, 
But either Heaven-sent guide conducted him, 
Or Earth’s foundation gaped with kind intent, 
And took him to the world below unharmed. 
For, not with groaning, nor disease, nor pain, 
The man departed; but of human kind 

The most to be revered, — and if my words 
To some seem madness I shall make no plea 
To be believed of those who deem me mad.”’ 


The distance is not great from Colonus to the 
bridge which crosses the Cephisus at the pretty 
village of Colocythu, whence one can return to 
Athens by tram. It is far preferable, however, 
to turn aside and wander along the river-bank, 
beneath the famous olives, till the Sacred Way is 
reached, and the cypresses guide one cityward. 
This is the precinct of Academus, and here we hold 
communion with Plato and his band of intelligent, 
high-souled Athenian Youth. 

When Plato was sojourning at the court of 
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Dionysius, Tyrant of Syracuse, the liberality of his 
views once enraged the despot to such an extent 
that he caused the philosopher to be seized and sold 
into slavery. He was ransomed by a friend at an 
unusually high price, and on his return to Athens, 
the city offered to reimburse the friend. The offer 
was refused, and the city then voted to use the 
money in purchasing the plot of ground destined to 
be immortalized under the name of the Academy. 

The plot of ground was already famous. When the 
Dioscuri came to Attica to rescue their sister Helen 
— whom Theseus had carried off —an old man, 
named Academus, revealed to them her place of 
concealment. Whenever, therefore, in later times 
the Spartans invaded Attica, they spared his farm— 
the later Academy — in gratitude for the informa- 
tion. The Tyrant Hipparchus founded here the 
famous open air gymnasium wherein the youth of 
Athens might? descend to the Academy and run 
races beneath the Moriae? ‘ crowned with white 
reed, amid temperate companions, smelling of smilax 
and of leisure and of the leaf-shedding poplar, 
rejoicing in the season of spring, when the plane 
tree whispers to the elm.” 

As one walks beside the Cephisus in the shade of 


1 Aristoph.: Clouds, 1005 ff. 

* These were sacred olive trees, offshoots of the tree planted 
on the Acropolis by Athene. They belonged to the nation, 
and were under the care of the court of the Areopagus. 
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the olives, one seems to hear the words of Plato, 
as he reasoned with his youthful friends, concerning 
Justice, Courage, Temperance, and Immortality. 

“And? thus, oh Glaucon, was the mystic tale 
preserved and perished not; and it will save us too 
if we obey it, and we shall safely pass the stream 
of Lethe and keep our souls unstained. But if we 
follow that which I counsel, and believe the soul 
immortal and able to bear all woe and all weal, 
we shall ever cleave to the upward road? and 
practise Justice with understanding.” 

The air was sweet with the early spring flowers. 
Far in front rose the Acropolis fortress sharp cut 
in the transparent air against the dark background: 
of Hymettus. 


““ Happy ° in days of old Erechtheus’ sons; 
Children of blessed gods were they. 
Glorious wisdom’s fruit they ever reaped 
From fatherland inviolate. 


“ Bver they proudly trod through clearest ether, 
Where once Harmonia, golden-haired, 
Brought forth the Holy Nine, 
The Muses of Pieria. 


1 Plato: Republic, end. 
2 Described in the vision. 
8 Burip.: Medea, 824 ff. 
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“They sing the Cyprian Goddess how she drew 
Streams from Cephisus flowing-fair, 
And sent to breathe forth o’er the land 
Swift-blowing, moderate breezes of the winds. 


“ And as she casts upon her locks 
Garlands of roses odorous, 
On Mortals she bestows 
Loves that abide with Wisdom, furthering 
All deeds of goodness ever.” 


CHAPTER III 
ELEUSIS 


WE made the journey to Eleusis by train. The 
line runs by a circuitous way to the northward 
of Aegaleos which separates the Thriasian Plain 
from the rest of Attica. It was a bright morning 
of early spring and the fruit trees were in full bloom. 
The finest orchards were in the township of Achar- 
nae, the sufferings of whose inhabitants in the 
Peloponnesian War are immortalized by Aristoph- 
anes. 

Phyle, with its memories of Thrasybulus, the Lib- 
erator, was not far to our right, and we could see 
near the top of the mountain pass the remains of a 
rough stone wall running north and south. This 
was built by the Athenians as a defence against the 
Spartans in the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
War. 

The train began to go faster and faster, and 
rushed down through a region of barren rocks and 
dwarf pines into the pleasant Thriasian Plain. 

The Plain was covered with olive groves, and 


carpeted with anemones of every colour. This 
35 
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region must have been indeed tempting to the 
ravages of King Archidamus in the first years of the 
war, when the Spartan military operations began 
each spring with the destruction of the crops of 
this the most fertile plain of Attica; and naturally 
it is fertile; for the Rarian fields near the town of 
Eleusis were sown with corn under the direction 
of the Great Earth Mother herself. 

We sped through the plain and approached the 
shore. The Bay of Salamis was like a mirror. Itis 
here practically a lake, with narrow passages east 
and west past the spur of Aegaleos on one side 
and the cape from which rises the hill of the Kerata * 
on the other. Salamis appeared to be of entirely 
different shape from that with which we had be- 
come familiar looking from the Athenian Acropolis 
or from Aegina. The island really stretches nearly 
as far from east to west as from north to south, 
and is much larger than one would suppose. From 
Athens, one mentally pictures it as terminating 
opposite Piraeus, and the view of it as one emerges 
into the Thriasian Plain is a beautiful surprise. 
The sharp mountain tops were reflected in the 
glassy waters of the Bay, and the picturesque fishing 
boats from the island with their lateen sails added 
a touch of life to the somewhat lonely scene. 
At the western end of the plain, where it is 


1 The name of “‘ The Horns ”’ is well chosen. 
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limited by the bay and the Kerata, was our goal 
Eleusis. 

Eleusis received its name from the Advent of the 
mighty Goddesses. It was the birthplace of Aeschy- 
lus and the home of the Sacred Mysteries which 
played such a wonderful part in the spiritual life 
of the Athenians from the earliest times down to 
the sad epoch when all the glory had departed 
from Greece. Cicero,'! himself an Initiate, could 
still say of them that “‘ In the Mysteries, we per- 
ceive the real principles of life, and learn not only 
to live happily, but to die with a fairer hope.’”’ Long 
after Christianity began to make its way, the rites 
of Eleusis survived; and it was not till 395 a. p. 
that the splendid buildings were thrown down, at the 
prompting, it is said, of the fanatical monks in the 
army of Alaric. The orator Aristides bewails the 
fury which destroyed the shrines. ‘‘ They alone 
still stood as a memorial of the old glory and dignity, 
for Athens and for all Greece.” 

Pindar ” says of them: 


‘“« Blessed is he who, after beholding them, 
Beneath the Earth departeth. 
For he knoweth the end of Life; 
Knoweth too its God-given beginning.”’ 


1Cicero: De Leg., ii. 14. 36. 
2 Pindar: Thren., 8. 
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Sophocles: * 
“ Would I might be — 
By the gleaming shore, 
Where the Queenly Ones do cherish 
The holy mysteries for men; 
Concerning which a golden key 
Is laid on lips of ministering Eumolpidae.” 


Aristophanes: ” 
““ Advance ye now 

Through the Goddesses’ sacred circle, 
Through the flowery grove in mirthful sport, 
Ye who have share in the heaven-loved feast; 

And I with these maids and matrons go, 
Where they vigil keep in the Goddesses’ honour, 

To carry my holy torch.” 


““ Let ? us go to the flowery meads 
O’ergrown with roses fair, 
Keeping our mirthful fashion 
Of dances beauteous; 
By the blessed Fates ordained. 
For to us alone is the light of the sun propitious, 
To us who the Mysteries have learned, 
And a righteous life have led, 
Toward citizen and stranger. 
*Soph.: Oed. Col. 1049. 


? Aristoph.: Frogs, 440. 
® Aristoph.: Frogs, 324. 
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“Tacchus, oh thou most honoured, here dwelling 
on thy throne. 
Iacchus, oh Iacchus! 
Come join the dance, o’er this meadow, join 
The holy revelling band. 
Shaking on thy head the fruitful crown of myrtle; 
Treading with valiant step 
The unbridled sportive measure, 
Which hath full portion of the Graces, — 
The pure, the sacred dance of the holy Mystae. 


Awake, for he cometh bearing in his hand the 
blazing torches! 
Iacchus, oh Jacchus! 
Fire-bringing star of our rite nocturnal. 
The old men’s limbs begin to dance, 
And off they cast the cares and weary days 
Of lengthy years; 
By influence of the holy service; 
But thou with blazing torch lead forth 
Over the soft-flowering field, 
The blessed band of dancing youth.” 


The Propylaea and the great hall of the Mysteries 
are sadly ruined, but of much interest to the archae- 
ologist. The great hall was partly the work of 
Ictinus, the architect of the Parthenon, and the 
blue limestone known as the Eleusinian was used 
largely in its construction. We climbed the hill on 
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which stood the citadel used as a refuge in the 
Revolution of 403 B. c., and on the way down we 
visited the little museum of local antiquities. The 
collection is small but good. The same is true of the 
museums of many small towns in Greece, and 
perhaps one enjoys a visit to such a museum more 
than to one of the fatiguing and bewildering treasu- 
ries of the great cities of the world. We lunched in 
the grotto of Pluto, where it is thought that a 
representation used to be given of the Resurrec- 
tion of Proserpine from the world below. Here we 
rested foran hour and read the beautiful Homeric 
hymn: —? 


““ Fair-haired Demeter to sing I begin — most 
reverend goddess; 

Her and her daughter fair-ankled, whom once the 
dread ruler of Hades 

Rapt — and deep-thundering Zeus, far-seeing, had 
granted permission — 

Far from gold-sworded Demeter, the goddess of 
harvests resplendent, 

While with her comrades she played, the deep- 
bosomed daughters of Ocean, 

Gathering flowers, the rose, and the crocus, and 
violets lovely 

Over the meadows soft, the hyacinths too and the 
iris, 


* Homeric Hymn, Dem., 1. ff. 
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With the narcissus which Gaea, as snare for the 
flower-faced maiden, 

Planted by counsel of Zeus, the Many-receiver to 
favour. 

Wondrously radiant it bloomed, a miracle to the 
beholders; 

Both unto mortal men and unto the blessed im- 
mortals. 

Out from its root there grew a hundred blossoming 
faces. 

Sweetest odour it breathed, and all the wide heaven 
above it, 

_ All the Earth laughed with delight, and the billows 
salt of the Ocean. 

She in delighted amaze her arms stretched forth 
for the plaything — 

Lo, before her the Earth yawned wide, and opened 
a chasm, 

Straight through the Nysian Plain, and forth from it 
Lord Polydegmon 

Dashed with his coursers immortal, the many- 
named scion of Cronos, 

Seizing the maid unwilling, away in his chariot 
golden 

Bore her — In piercing shriek of terror her voice she 
uplifted, 

Calling on Father Cronides, most high of the gods, 
most holy. 
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But of immortals none to the cry of Persephone 
hearkened; 

Nay, nor of mortal men, nor even the rich-fruited 
olives. 

Only Persaeus’ daughter in light-hearted idleness 
playing, 

Hecate radiant-stoled, the wild cry heard from her 
grotto. 

Helios heard it as well, Hyperion’s glorious off- 
spring, 

Heard the girl calling her father Cronides, but he 
far-abiding, 

Far from the concourse of men in his prayer- 
thronged temple was sitting, 

Offerings holy and fair from mankind mortal re- 
ceiving. 

Sore then against her will, by permission of Zeus 
he conveyed her, 

He her own father’s brother, Dictator, Receiver 
of many, 

Far with his coursers immortal, the many-named 
scion of Cronos. 

While then the maiden divine the earth and the 
firmament starry 

Still could discern, and still the fish-teeming current 
of Ocean, 

Still see the rays of the Sun, and hope her reverend 
mother 
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Once more to greet, and the troops of the deities 
ever existing, — 

So long her heart was beguiled with hope, though 
broken with anguish, 

So long the peaks of the hills. and the depths of 
ocean reéchoed 

Loud her immortal ery — and her reverend mother 
heard her. 

Then sharp anguish clutched her heart and with 
quivering fingers 

Wildly she tore the veil which covered her tresses 
ambrosial. 

Quickly o’er both her shoulders she flung a mantle 
of sable; 

Then like a bird sped forth in her search over earth 
and ocean. 

Yet to reveal the truth no god and no mortal con- 
sented, 

Nor from the omens of birds true messenger came 
with the tidings. 

Nine days then over Earth, with blazing torches to 
guide her 

Held in her hands, in her quest the queenly Deo 
had wandered. 

Ne’er in her grief she consented to taste the im- 
mortal ambrosia, 

Ne’er the sweet draught of the nectar; nor suffered 
the waters to bathe her. 
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Now when the tenth bright dawn at last came to 
visit the goddess, 

Hecate, holding her torch, came to meet her and 
thus spake tidings: 

“ Queenly Demeter, who bringest the seasons with 
splendid abundance, 

Who of the heavenly gods, or who of mankind can 
have wronged thee, 

Stealing Persephone fair, and grieving thy spirit 
beloved? 

Lo, I have heard her cry, although with mine eyes 
I beheld not 

Who it might be; so I come to tell the story un- 
erring.’ 

Thus did Hecate speak, but the daughter of fair- 
haired Rhea 

Answered her not a word, but swiftly, with her as 
companion, 

Darted in search — and high in her hand the torches 
uplifted. 

Helios first they sought, the watchman of gods and 
of mortals,: 

And, by his chariot standing, the goddess divine 
made question: 

‘ Helios, show me compassion, a goddess divine, if 
I ever 

Hither by word or deed thy heart and thy mind 
may have gladdened. 
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Lo the sweet blossom I bore, the maiden of beauty 
enchanting, 

Hers was the voice of lament I heard through the 
waste of the Ether, 

As of one ravished away, although with mine eyes 
I beheld not. 

But, for that thou with thy rays from aloft in the 
heavenly Ether, 

All upon Earth and Sea beneath thee ever be- 
holdest, 

Tell me the truth of my child, if anywhere thou 
hast perceived her. 

Who by compulsion hath snatched her unwilling 
away from her mother? 

Who of the gods immortal, or who of mankind hath 
essayed it?’ 

Thus spake Demeter—and he, Hyperion’s son 
made answer: 

‘Daughter of fair-haired Rhea, Demeter, oh Sov- 
ereign Lady, 

This shalt thou know, for greatly I reverence thee 
and I pity, 

When I behold thee grieving for loss of thy daughter 
fair-ankled. 

None of gods else, ’tis Zeus Cloud-Gatherer only 

is guilty. 

To his own brother, to Hades, he granted the 
maiden, to call her 
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Fair-blooming bride henceforth; but he, to the 
regions of darkness, 

Far to his misty realm, bore the maid in his chariot, 
shrieking.’ ” 


The sun god strives to comfort Demeter by dwell- 
ing on the glory of a marriage with the great god of 
the world below; but Demeter refuses to listen, and, 
departing from the haunts of the gods, she roams 
in disguise throughout the cities and haunts of men. 
At last she reaches Eleusis, the home of King 
Celeos. 


“ Then by the wayside sat, her heart nigh breaking 
with anguish, 

Near to the well of the Maids, where the townsfolk 
came for their water, 

Sat in the shade, — and above her there grew a fair 
bower of olive — 

Like to an ancient dame who has passed the season 
of bearing, 

Henceforth far from the gifts of Lover-of-wreaths 
Aphrodite. 

Such are the nurses of sons of kings, who administer 
justice, 

Such, through the echoing halls of their palaces, 
house-keepers stately. 

Her then beheld the daughters of Celeos, son of 
Eleusis, 
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Coming to fetch the water fair-streaming, that so 
they might bear it, 

Bear it in buckets of bronze to the house of their 
father beloved. 

Goddesses four as it were, fair maidenhood’s flower 
possessing, 

Callidicé and Cleisidicé and Demo the lovely, 

Callithoé as well, the eldest of all the sisters.” 


The ladies fail to recognize the goddess, but 
address her with courtesy, bidding her welcome to 
the palace. She answers with a fictitious tale to the 
effect that she has wandered hither in flight from 
a band of pirates who carried her from Crete. Her 
name is Dos, and she would gladly take service 
in the palace as nurse or sempstress. Callidicé 
answers with a brief account of the royal house, 
and proposes to run home and suggest to her mother, 
Metaneira, that the stranger be employed as nurse for 
their baby brother. 


“‘ Thus spake the maid. The goddess assented, — 
so quickly their vessels 

Filled with the sparkling water, they bare to the 
palace, exulting. 

Quickly the house of their father they eey and 
straight to the mother 

All they had heard and beheld they related. She, 
without pausing, 
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Bade them return and summon the stranger at 
wages unstinted. 

They, as the youthful deer and heifers in season 
of Spring-time 

Over the meadows leap, with pasture their hunger 
contenting, 

So did the girls, upholding the skirts of their dresses 
enchanting, 

Dart down the hollow path and round them the 
hair on their shoulders 

Tossed as they ran, resembling the golden bloom 
of the crocus.” 


The goddess follows them to the palace, where 
she is courteously received. She sits silent and 
sorrowful, till at last the jests of the maid Iambé 
provoke a smile. The child Demophoén is given 
into her charge, and thrives “ like a divinity,” 
though it receives no mortal food. Demeter anoints 
it with ambrosia, and at night buries it in the ashes 
of the hearth. One night she is surprised by Me- 
taneira, who shrieks and protests. The goddess 
in disgust declares that the process of rendering the 
child immortal has been interrupted; but she 
consents to promise him all earthly blessings, 
because he has slept in the arms of the mighty 
goddess whom she now confesses herself to be. 
Meanwhile the poor child is lying neglected on the 
floor. 
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“Then * was the pitiful cry of the infant heard by 
the sisters. 

Down from their well-spread couches they leaped, 
and one of the maidens, 

Taking the babe in her arms, did soothe it to rest 
in her bosom. 

Kindled a fire a second, and, forth from the sweet- 
scented chamber, 

Hastened on delicate feet a third in quest of her 
mother. 

Gathered about him they bathed him, and coaxed 
him all helplessly gasping. 

Ah, but the heart of the child refused to be won by 
their petting, 

Far less skilful the nurses who tended him now and 
caressed him! ” 


In the morning the king gave instructions to 
build a temple as commanded by the goddess. 
Therein she dwelled a whole year far from the 
blessed gods, “ pining with longing for her slim- 
waisted daughter.” A dreadful famine visited the 
earth, until Zeus, in apprehension lest the race 
of men perish utterly, sent Iris to Eleusis to entreat 
the goddess to come forth from her seclusion. 
Demeter remained obdurate, and at last Hermes 
was despatched to Hades. Permission was granted 
Proserpine to return to her mother; but Pluto 


1 Line 284. 
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craftily induced her to eat a few seeds of pome- 
granate, ‘“ that she might not remain all her days 
beside the reverend dark-robed Demeter.” 


“ Then! she mounted the car, and beside her the 
Slayer of Argus, 

Seizing the reins and the goad, sped forth from the 
palace of Hades. 

On dashed the coursers eager, and quickly the 
journey accomplished. 

Nor could the sea, nor waters of rivers, nor grass- 
covered valley, 

Stay the rush of the horses immortal, nor rocks of 
the mountains. 

Over them all in their flight they cut the deep air 
as they hastened, 

Halting at last where she, Demeter, their coming 
awaited, 

Seated in front of her temple all sweet with the 
odour of incense. 

When she beheld her daughter, she dashed like a 
Maenad to meet her, 

As it had been a Maenad o’er mountain dark with 
the forest. 

But when Persephone saw the beauteous eyes of 
her mother, 

Down from the chariot leaping, she ran, and with 
tender embraces 


1 Line 377. 
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Fell on her neck; — but the goddess, while yet her 
arms were about her, 

Boded some crafty deceit, and terribly fell she to 
trembling — 

All the endearments were checked, and quickly 
her daughter she questioned: 

‘ Child, hast thou tasted of food in the region below 
abiding? 

Speak, nor the truth conceal, that we both may 
know it together. 

So mayest thou forsake the loathed kingdom of 
Hades 

Dwelling with me and thy father the cloud-wrapped 
offspring of Cronos, 

Henceforth held in esteem of all the blessed Im- 
mortals. 

But if it prove thou hast eaten, to earth’s dread 
caverns returning, 

All the third part of the year henceforth thou art 
doomed to abide there, 

Dwelling by me for the rest, and among the other 
Immortals. 

Then, when the Earth shall bloom with sweet- 
smelling flowers of Spring-time, 

Forth from the misty gloom of the regions of dark- 
ness infernal, 

Once more a marvel mighty, thou risest to men and 
Immortals.’ ” 
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Proserpine confesses that her husband has con- 
strained her to eat of the pomegranate, and de- 
scribes the event of her carrying off. Mother and 
daughter converse a long time with mutual satis- 
faction, and Zeus requests Rhea to descend to the 
Rarian Plain, and to ratify in his name the compact 
by which Demeter is to return to the converse of the 
gods, and to enjoy the society of her daughter for 
eight months in the year. Rhea carries the mes- 
sage, and Demeter consents. 


‘‘ Quickly ! she caused to spring the fruits of the 
deep-soiled pastures, 

All the broad Earth was covered with leaves and 
blossoming flowers. 

Then to Triptolemus King, and Diocles smiter of 
horses, 

Mighty Eumolpus as well, and to Celeos, Lord of the 
people, 

Showed she the doing of rites, and the mystical 
orgies’ performance. 

Mysteries holy no mortal may violate, mysteries 
secret 

None may divulge — the awe of the gods the speaker 
constraineth. — 

Blessed is he who hath seen, oh blessed of Earth- 
dwelling mortals! 


1 Line 471. 
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He who the rites knoweth not, who hath missed 
them, shall destiny never 

Bless with his fellows — but lost he abides in the 
gloom and the darkness.”’ 


We saw the well of Callichorus — Fair Dances — 
whence the daughters of King Celeos were wont 
to draw water, and where they met the Awful 
Dame as she sat wearied and comfortless. Here, 
before temples and halls existed for the formal 
celebration of the rites, they danced and sang in 
honour of the goddess: 


“ He? shall see, 
Beside the fountain of Callichorus, 
The torch that witnesseth the holy eikad? 
By night his vigil keeping. 
When too the star-eyed ether of Zeus 
Joineth in the sacred dance, 
Danceth too the moon, 
And Nereus’ fifty daughters, 
Who weaving their steps through Ocean’s halls 
And eddyings of rivers ever-flowing, 
With their dances celebrate 
The gold-crowned maid 
And the holy mother dread.” 
1 Hurip.: Ion, 1075. 


?The 20th Boedromion, the night of the march from 
Athens. 
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It was now time to return to Athens, so we 
mounted our wheels and proceeded along the Sacred 
Way. Clouds had gathered, and the placid waters 
of the bay on our right had become ruffled by a 
rising wind, which made progress slow as we swept 
round the curve where the road bends at the Rheitoi 
to enter the pass of Daphne. 

The Rheitoi are large pools of salt water, the fish 
of which were reserved exclusively for the Priests 
of the Goddesses. The ancients fancied that these 
lakes derived their waters from the Euboean straits, 
through a channel flowing under Attica. The 
Rheitoi formerly marked the boundary between 
the domains of Athens and those of Eleusis when 
the latter was an independent state; and near by 
was the monument of Eumolpus, ancestor of the 
priestly family of Eleusis. 

Eumolpus came from Thrace. He was the son 
of Poseidon and Chione — the snow — and grand- 
son of Boreas, the North Wind, and of Oreithyia — 
her who rushes madly over the mountains. After 
the fight between Eumolpus and Erechtheus, King 
of Athens, Eleusis became subject to the greater 
city, while Eumolpus obtained the office of high 
priest of the Mysteries. Such is the story told by 
Pausanias. Apollodorus says Eumolpus was slain; 
for the oracle revealed to Erechtheus that he would 
be victorious if he would sacrifice his daughter. 
He slew the youngest, Chthonia, whereupon her 
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sisters slew themselves. A fragment from the lost 
Erechtheus of Euripides gives the words in which 
Praxithea, wife of Erechtheus, devotes her child to 
death. “ In stout-hearted wise, not unworthy of her 
city and of being daughter of Cephisus.”’ 


“ But! I will give my daughter dear to death. 
And many things I ponder — first the State. 
A better one than this no man can find. 
Where, first, the people come not from abroad, 
But from the soil we spring, while other states, 
Founded as if by random fall of dice, 

Are filled with immigrants from divers lands. 
Now he who goes from one State to another 
Like some ill-fitting joint in carpentry 

In name’s a citizen, but in deed not so. 

And then ’tis for this end we children bear, 
That we may guard our land and altars safe. . 
Now if at home instead of sheaf of girls, 

A male crop flourished, and the blaze of war 
Assailed the State, should I not send them forth 
To war, because forsooth I feared for them? . . . 
But when a mother’s tears speed forth her sons, 
They oft make soft the hearts attuned for fight. 
I hate those women who prefer mere life 

For their own children, rather than the Right; 
So counsel ill — and more, when men in war 
Fall amid many, they a common tomb 


1 Kurip.: Frag., 362. 
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And glory shared attain, while her, my child, 
Dying alone, alone the State shall crown, 

And me and her two sisters she shall save. 
What of all this is not a precious boon? 

Her who is no wise mine, save by mere birth, 

I sacrifice for fatherland; for if 

The city fall, what portion will remain 

To me of offspring? Thus my duty done, 
Others may rule, but I shall save the State. 
And this — whereof the greatest share to all 
In common is — no man, with my consent, 
Our ancient laws ancestral shall o’erthrow, 
Nor, for the Olive and the Gorgon gold, 

The Trident stand upon our fortress, crowned 
By King Eumolpus and the Thracian horde, 
And Pallas nowhere held in reverence. . . 

Oh Country, would that all who in thee live, 
Might love thee e’en as I; then should we dwell 
In safety, and no harm should’st thou endure!” _ 


Swinburne’s Erechtheus! contains a paraphrase 
of this fragment of Euripides. His beautiful poem 
is one of the most essentially Euripidean plays in 
existence. Through the whole speech of Praxithea, 
we hear an echo of the conflict for the land of 
Attica between Athene and Poseidon, as it is 


depicted on the western pediment of the Par- 
thenon. 


1495 ff. 
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As the road began to rise at the entrance.of the 
pass of Daphne, we dismounted and turned to look 
westward for a parting view of the bay and plain. 
Far in the distance we could see the long ridge of 
legend-haunted Cithaeron, and south of it, the 
rounded mass of Geraneia, Our thoughts turned 
to the solemn hour when, after the Athenians took 
refuge in Salamis, and the Attic land was ravaged, 
Dicaeus and Demaratus, Athenian and Spartan 
exiles high in honour at the Persian court, found 
themselves “ In‘ the Thriasian Plain, when they 
beheld a cloud.of dust moving from Eleusis, as it 
were of three myriads of men. And they won- 
dered at the dust-cloud, from what men it rose; 
when straightway they heard a voice, and the voice 
seemed to them to be that of the mystic Iacchus. 
Now Demaratus was unskilled in the rites which are 
celebrated at Eleusis and asked Dicaeus what this 
sound might be. Dicaeus replied: ‘ Oh Demaratus, 
it is not possible but that some mischief is in store 
for the army of the king. For this is clear that, 
now that Attica is deserted, this which makes the 
sound is something divine advancing from Eleusis, 
to take vengeance in behalf of the Athenians and 
their allies. And if the cloud light on the Pelopon- 
nesus, there is danger at hand for the king and his 
army on the land; but if it turn to the ships in 
Salamis, the king will be in danger of losing his naval 

1 Herod, viii. 5. 
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host. And the Athenians keep this festival yearly 
in honour of the Mother and the Maid, and he who 
wills, of the Athenians or of other Greeks, is initiated. 
And the sound thou hearest is the Iacchic cry they 
raise at the festival.’ To this Demaratus answered: 
‘ Be silent, and tell this tale to no man else. For if 
these words be carried to the king, thou shalt surely 
lose thy head, and I shall not be able to save thee, 
nor any other of mankind. But keep silence, and 
the gods will provide for the army.’ Such was his 
advice, and from the dust and the voice arose a 
cloud which floated toward Salamis to the host 
of the Greeks. So they learned that the army of 
Xerxes was destined to perish.” 

As we climbed the pass, we noticed the deep ruts 
worn in the rocky Sacred Way by the wheels of 
centuries. On the left is the ancient sanctuary of 
Aphrodite with its innumerable niches for votive 
offerings. We could fancy the processions pouring 
through the pass, the light of their torches “ all 
night long ”’ reflected from the rocks on either side. 
At last we reached the monastery and church at 
the top of the pass, and remounted for the long 
descent to the olive-planted plain of the Cephisus. 
Athens burst upon our view illuminated by a west- 
ern sun, and after a descent of more than a mile, we 
reached level ground and the famous crossing of 
the Cephisus. This was the scene of the “ Gephy- 
rismoi”’ or Bridge-jokes which formed a feature 
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of the sacred processions, recalling the jests of the 
maid Iambé which first evoked smiles from the 
broken-hearted mother. 

From the bridge to Athens, the way led us past 
the Botanical Gardens, and we entered the city 
near the Dipylon. 


CHAPTER IV 
AEGINA 


On a bright morning in early March, we em- 
barked at the Piraeus on the small steamer Argo 
for her first trip of the season. A stiff Norther was 
blowing, and the snow-white clouds, sailing across 
the blue of the sky, were repeated in the white caps 
of the still bluer sea. The little steamer sailed out 
of the quiet harbour, past the headland of Munychia, 
and soon was in the tumbling sea of the Saronic 
Gulf. As she “ ran over the billows accomplishing 
her course,” the three mountains which curtain the 
Attic Plain receded, and the Peloponnesian shore 
grew more and more distinct. Across our bow 
passed a tossing brig bound seaward with all her 
sails set and filled by the blasts which swept down 
from Parnes. Here and there tiny fishing boats 
could be seen with gunwales awash, their crews 
often consisting only of an old man and a boy. 
Salamis lay to our right, its central mountain rising 
sharply in the background, while its coast stretched 
low, hard, and utterly barren. 


As the Island dropped astern, we read the account 
60 
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of the battle of Salamis from the Persians of Aeschy- 
lus: 


Messenger: * “‘ The Gods preserve the goddess Pallas’ 
town.” 

Atossa: ‘“‘ Then is the Athenians’ city still un- 
spoiled? ”” 

Messenger: ‘‘ For so her men live, safe her walls 
abide.”’ 


Atossa: “ But how began the conflict of the ships? 
Who first adventured, was it Greeks, the fray, 
Or, boasting of his myriad ships, my son? ”’ 


Messenger: “ Mistress, the spring of all this misery 
Was some Avenger or some angry God. 
For, from the Athenian host a Greek arrived, 
And to thy son, King Xerxes, tidings spake: 
To wit, that if night’s blackness should arrive, 
The Greeks would stay not, but upon their decks 
Leaping in panic, seek their lives to save 
By secret flight, one here, one there afar. 
Now Xerxes heard, yet, marking not the trick 
Of Greek informer, nor ill-will of Heaven, 
To all his captains proclamation makes: 
When Helios lighting with his rays the Earth 
Shall cease, and gloom the Ether’s temple hold, 
To range the throng of ships in triple lines 
To guard all exits and the seaward paths; 

1 Aeschylus: Pers., 349 ff. 
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Others he bade round Ajax’ Isle to wheel; 

.For if the Grecians should escape their doom 
By finding hidden loophole for their ships, 
Beheading was to all the stern decree. 

So much he spake with heart too much at ease, 
For naught of Heaven’s decree he understood. 
But they, in order due and discipline, 

Made ready supper, and each sailor skilled 
Looked to his oars, his tholes, and all his gear. 
But when the light of sun had passed away 

And night approached, each master of the oar, 
Each warder of the tackle took his post, 

And rank to rank of warships cried the word. 
And as to each the post had been assigned, 
They sailed, and all night long the captains kept 
Manoeuvring the entire naval host, 

And night advanced, nor yet a Grecian ship 
Had anywhere attempted secret flight. 

But when Aurora, with her coursers white, 

Held all the Earth, fair-shining to behold, . 
An echoing shout first sounded from the Greeks 
Like song of joy, and, at the instant, loud 

The answer echoed from the Island Cliff, 

And dread on all the host barbaric fell, 

Their hopes frustrated, — Not as if for flight 
The Grecians hymned their holy paean then, 
But as to battle roused with courage stout; 

And all the coast blazed with the ery of trump. 
Then straightway with the clash of dashing oar, 
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They smote the watery brine at order given, 

And swiftly all were plainly in our view. 

The right at first led on in line of war 

In goodly order, then the fleet entire 

Followed, and at the moment one might hear 

A mighty ery: —‘ Oh sons of Greeks, advance! 
Deliver your ancestral soil, your sons 

And wives set free, and shrines of tribal gods, 

And tombs of forefathers! The Stake your All!’ 
From our side too, the roar of Persian tongue 
Leaped in response; and now delay was past. 

And straightway ship ’gainst ship her brazen beak 
Dashed — and a Hellene prow the shock began, 
And from a Punic ship the figurehead 

Broke off entire, and then, one here, one there 

Her stem directed — Now the Persian host 

At first withstood, but soon the throng was pressed 
In narrow strait, and mutual aid was naught. 

But, by their own bronze-armoured beaks assailed, 
The line complete of oarage swift was crushed. 

In circle round, the Grecian ships their blows 

Not heedlessly inflicted, till the hulls 

O’erturned, concealed the reddened sea beneath, 
Covered with wreck of ships and blood of men, 
The shores around and reefs with corpses piled. 
Then, in disordered flight each ship was rowed, 

So many as were left of Persian host. 

But they, as ’twere some tunny shoal, the foe 

With splintered oars and wreckage fragments smote, 
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And tore to shreds the wretches, while their groans 
And shriekings covered all the briny sea, 

Till night’s dark eye concealed the horrid scene. 
But, to recount to thee the sum of woe 

I could not, if I spake for ten full days. 

For know this well, that on a single day, 

Never so vast a host of mortals died.” 


The Argo was by this time approaching the cliffs 
of Aegina, and she soon rounded the black spire 
of rock which rises from a ledge running out into 
the sea at the northeastern corner of the island. 
This is doubtless one of the many reefs planted 
by King Aeacus as a protection against pirates, as 
we are told by Pausanias. The black spire is all 
that is left of the mound built at his father’s bidding 
by Telamon, that he might stand thereon and plead 
defence for his part in the murder of Phocus.! 

We dropped anchor in the little bay of Hagia 
Marina, and landed by rowboat. The clearness of 
the blue-green water and the purity of the white 
sandy bottom are remarkable even for the Aegean. 

The island was named of old Oenone, the Island 
of the Vine, and the gnarled bushes, with no signs 
as yet of their verdure, covered every field and slope. 
The later name of Aegina points to Theban invasion. 
Aegina was the daughter of Asopus, god of the 
Boeotian river, and witness of the mighty battle of 


1See below. 
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Plataea, which finished on land the work begun 
on sea by Salamis. The River God married Metope 
—her of the fair forehead — and begat two sons 
and twenty daughters. Zeus loved and carried off 
the fairest of these, Aegina,! and when the father 
sought her sorrowing, the mighty god drove him 
back by the thunderbolt to his native banks,? and 
bore Aegina across the Saronic Gulf to Oenone. The 
island has borne since that time the name of the 
nymph, for she became the mother of Aeacus the 
Just, and ancestress of the mighty line from which 
Achilles sprang. 

The goddess Hera took vengeance for the loves of 
Zeus and Aegina upon the inhabitants of the place. 
Ovid describes the pestilence which depopulated the 
island in language which reminds us of Thucydides, 
Boccaccio and Defoe. Aeacus in despair prayed to 
Panhellenian Zeus of the great temple on the 
mountain: 

““Oh? Jupiter,’ I prayed, ‘if fables be not false 
which say thou didst embrace Aegina, daughter of 
Asopus, and if thou takest not shame, mighty 
father, to be called my parent; then give me 

1 Pausanias (ii. 5) tells us that it was the wicked Sisyphus of 
Corinth who revealed to Asopus his daughter’s fate, in return 
for the gift of the fountain of Pirene on Acrocorinthus, sup- 
plied by the waters of the river. He pays in Tartarus the 
heavy penalty for the revelation. 


2 Where coal abounds to this day. 
3 Oy.: Metam., vii. 253 ff. 
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back my people, or hide me too in the grave.’ Zeus 
gave a token by lightning-flash with thunder follow- 
ing —‘ I accept,’ I cried, ‘ and be this a happy sign 
of thy intentions! I take as pledge the omen thou 
givest me.’ Hard by there chanced to stand an 
oak, with far-spreading branches. Sacred to Jove 
it was, and sprung from Dodonaean seed. On this 
I beheld corn-gathering ants in long array carrying 
in tiny mouths enormous burdens and keeping their 
straight path upon the wrinkled bark. I noted the 
vast number and exclaimed: ‘So many citizens 
give me, oh mighty father, and fill my empty walls.’ 
The tall oak quivered, and uttered a sound from its 
branches which were shaken though by no breeze. 
My limbs stiffened with quaking fear, and my hair 
stood ereet. Yet gave I kisses to the Earth and to 
the tree trunk. I dared not say I hoped; but hope 
I did, and cherished in my heart my longings. Night 
fell, and sleep possessed my limbs with sorrow worn. 
Lo, before mine eyes that same oak seemed to 
stand, those branches, and it carried creatures on 
the branches in number as before, and in like manner 
it seemed to shake and scatter upon the field be- 
neath the grain-laden throng. When suddenly, 
lo, they grew, and became ever taller and taller to 
look upon, and lifted themselves from the ground 
and stood with form erect. They cast off their tiny 
size and many feet and dark hue, and clothed their 
limbs in shape of men. My slumber left me, and my 
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waking thoughts rejected the vision I had seen. I 
cried in anguish that there was no help in heaven. 
When lo, a great sound arose in the halls. I seemed 
to hear men’s voices long unwonted. But while 
I fancied this too must be dreaming, lo Telamon 
rushed in and cried, ‘ Oh father, thou shalt see 
things too great for hope or credence. Come forth!’ 
I came, and just such men as I had seemed to see 
in my dream, just such in rank I saw and recog- 
nized.” 

The new population were called Myrmidons? 
and retained in subsequent days the habits of gal- 
lant industry of their ancestors. Aeacus became so 
famous for the efficacy of his prayers that once when 
Greece was afflicted by famine, the oracle at Delphi 
declared that deliverance might be obtained if 
Aeacus would offer prayer in behalf of the land: 
“And? when Aeacus prayed, Greece was freed 
from her fruitlessness, and after his death he was 
honoured in the realm of Pluto and he guards the 
keys of Hades.” 

Donkeys met us at the landing rock, and for half 
an hour, the rugged path wound under the pines up 
the hillside spangled with anemones — flowers of the 
wind indeed. At the top of the hill stands the old 
Doric temple of Aphaea.* Aphaea was a nymph of 


1 Mvpuné, ant. 
? Apollod., iii. 12. 6. 10. 
3 Athene has of late been dethroned by the archeologists. 
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Artemis-Dictynna, and used to dwell in Crete 
Shunning the love of Minos, she fled for nine long 
months through mountain, forest, and morass, and 
at last in despair, leaped from a crag into the sea. 
A fisherman named Andromedes rescued her in his 
net,! and carried her in his skiff to Aegina. He too 
offered the cold nymph his love, and once more the 
flight began from this new pursuer. At last she 
vanished in the sacred grove which crowns the 
temple hill, and from her disappearance? comes her 
name Aphaea. 

We lunched among the ruins of the temple. Noon 
was upon the Aegean, and the “ brilliant wind ” 
blew from the shore with the vigour of a New England 
Norther. The air was so clear that far Belbina 
could be plainly seen. Landward lay the smiling 
fields and olive groves, the scattered farmhouses, 
and the pine-clothed hills of Aeacus’ ancient king- 
dom. 

Aeacus left his throne to judge the spirits in the 
world below, assessor of Minos and Rhadamanthus, 
so righteous had been his peaceful sway in this 
happy island. But righteousness and peace soon 
fled from the hills and valleys. The strife of brethren 
brought about the first migration. Peleus and 
Telamon, sons of Aeacus, were worsted in the sports 
by their brother, Phocus; and plotting his death 


1 Slxrvov. 
2 adavis éyévero. 
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together, they cast lots to see who should be the 
fratricide. Telamon, at the discus-throwing, hurled 
his quoit at Phocus with fatal aim, and with his 
guilty brother hid the body in the forest. But the 
deed became known, and the just king banished his 
unworthy sons. Telamon fled to Salamis where the 
childless king, Kychreus, was ruling a desolate 
island. For a dreadful serpent was ravaging the 
fields and destroying the folk. Telamon slew the 
monster, and received the throne as his inheritance. 
He prayed to Zeus for a male child, and lo, an eagle 
appeared to him as a sign from heaven. When the 
boy was born he was named Aias. For Aietos 
signifies Eagle, and Aias is none other than the 
mighty Ajax of the Trojan story. But Aegina 
remained without a king for ever, for the sons of the 
murdered Phocus fled to Parnassus, and bestowed 
their father’s name upon the land of Phocis.! 

The centuries witnessed the incessant strife 
against the great city across the Gulf, until this 
“eyesore,” as the proud Athenians named it, fell 
at last and its inhabitants were altogether driven 
out. Yet these early Aeginetans had been men of 
no mean stock. The pottery they fashioned was 
used in Italy and Egypt, and in the Euxine towns. 
Their coins passed current in the markets of the 
world, the talent of Aegina long continuing to be 
known more widely than even the Solonic talent 


1 Pausanias, ii. 29. 
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of Athens,! and it was Aegina’s fleet that earned the 
prize for valour in the fight at Salamis. When evil 
days came to the conquering state, and the power 
of Athens fell at Aegos Potami, some scanty remnant 
of the Aeginetan race returned to the ancestral 
island; but the old glory never returned, and through 
the ages which history leaves hidden in darkness 
from our eyes, the mingled stock seems gradually to 
have been reduced to the handful who inhabit the 
island to-day. 
Aegina was a favourite theme with Pindar: 


““ Land ? of the long oars, fatherland, Aegina 

Judgment throne where sitting Themis, the Pre- 
server 

By the side of Zeus the guardian of Strangers, 
More than all mankind is honoured with observance. 
For a matter weighty, many ways inclining 
Rightly to adjudge, and not with false proportion, 
Is a problem hard to overthrow by wrestling. 


“But of immortals some ordinance 
Hath stablished this sea-fenced land, 
Pillar divine to support 
Strangers of every clime. 
Nor may the years in their flight 
Weary maintaining this law.”’ 
‘ Ephorus, quoted by Strabo, says the Aeginetans were the 


first who used stamped coinage. 
? Pindar: Olymp., viii. 20. 
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“ Not! from the Graces far 
Hath fallen the lot of the Isle, 

City of Justice and Right, 

Sharing the glorious fame 

Of the deeds of Aeacus’ line. 


“ Perfect her glory from olden time — 
Oft is she sung victorious 
In struggles of heroes she nursed. 
Highest in contests swift, 
In mortal men no less 
Shineth her fame.” 


“ Broad ? are from every side the ways 
For chroniclers, the glorious Isle to praise. 
For by the mighty deeds they showed, 
On her the Aeacids bestowed 
Surpassing other lands, a fame 
And over Earth and far beyond the Sea is spread 
their name.” 


“No ° maker of images I 
To build enduring forms 
On bases immovable standing — 
But oh my song, on every bark, 
In every ship, sweet song, 
1 Pindar: Pyth., viii. 21. 


2 Pindar: Nem., vi. 51. 
3 Pindar: Nem.., i. ff. 
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Go from Aegina, tidings spreading, 
How Lampon’s son, 
Pytheas of broad strength, 
The crown of the Pancration won 
In games Nemean. 


“While yet his cheek showed not 
The tender summer, of the wine-bud mother. 
With glory hath he crowned 
The warrior heroes, sprung 
From Cronos and from Zeus, 
And from the golden Nereids — 
The line of Aeacus. 


“His mother city he hath glorified, 
Dear soil of guests, 

Which once they prayed might be 
Renowned for men and ships; 

As standing near the shrine of Hellene Zeus, 
They spread their hands aloft, 

Endais’ * sons right famous, and the might 

Of Phocus princely.” 


The temple has been shorn of its chief glory — 
the Pediment sculptures — which are the pride of 
the Munich Glyptothek. We used to like to be told 
to note the proud smile on the lips of the Greeks 
as they met death, the stern joy in their eyes as 


1 Wife of Aeacus. 
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they faced the foe. This was before the world 
had learnt so much about archaic sculpture and the 
work of the predecessors of Phidias. Yet perhaps 
the fancy was not wholly untrue. However that 
may be, we cherished the old thought as we looked 
up at the gray architraves now robbed of their 
crowns. The columns stand high and clear in the 
brilliant sunshine, and we strolled among them, 
placing ourselves to get vistas now of Argolis, now 
of Geraneia, Cithaeron, Parnes, and at last of 
Athens with the golden Acropolis, and Pentelicus 
rising behind, with Hymettus and its foothills east 
and south to Sunium. 

These lesser ruined temples of Greece offer little 
perhaps of grandeur or of architectural splendour 
to the eye. It is to the heart they speak, and that 
most surely they do — every one of them. They are 
so truthful, so sincere. The effect is produced with 
so little effort of elaboration. The Colonnade, the 
Fore-house, the Cella, the Rear-house, that is all. 
Every trace of ornament has disappeared, and all 
colour save the glow of pink and gold and gray 
which time has bestowed instead of man’s devices. 
And the temples are nobly placed. They look forth 
from headland or from hill-top, over island-studded 
geulf or fertile inland plain, simple and serene: 

We filled our lungs with the wholesome cold 
March air, and descended with clean hearts and 
minds to the landing place once more. The Argo 
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got up steam, and round the headland met the 
waves which by this time had become boisterous. 
She plunged valiantly into them, but we saw that 
it was going to be slow work to reach a point where 
the influence of the windward shore would give 
relief. “’E.! ped’ “Apyous: pi Siartdcbar oxddos!” 
Far to the left rose Acrocorinthus and the Arcadian 
mountains. The Argo struggled on past the little 
islands which stud the Saronic, till at last Salamis 
offered a lee, and we ran past Psittaleia and Cynosura* 
—on into the quiet waters of the Bay of Salamis. 

We turned before reaching the narrows, and saw 
in the distance the navy-yard where the modern 
Greek fleet lay at anchor. It consisted of but a 
handful of gunboats, but it was sufficient doubtless 
to have scattered all the hosts of Persia by a few 
broadsides. To the north rose the “ Rocky brow 
that looks o’er seaborn Salamis.’ To the south, the 
Island in its immortal glory, lit by the last ray of 
the setting sun. 

“ Paths? of the dashing sea surge, caves by the 
ocean’s edge, grove on the promontory’s brow,” 
mourned Ajax of his “ long-time exile round the 
walls of Troy,” his dying thoughts turning to the 
beloved island home. 

“ The® son of Telamon, in prosperity swaying 

? The Dog’s Tail, behind which the Greek fleet lurked. 


2 Soph.: Ajax, 412. 
3 Soph.: Ajax, 134. 
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Salamis, founded where the sea floweth round.” 
But Ajax, the mighty, Ajax, the heir of Salamis 
fell, as strength so often falls overcome by wit, and 
as in after days, the rugged Salaminians fell under 
the sway of clever Athens and Solon the Wise. Yet 
Athens in her glory never forgot the shelter which 
the Island gave in her hour of need. Always in 
her navy was a“ Salaminia” used for highest and 
holiest purposes. And The Sea Fight needed no 
special name, when it was used to point the exhorta- 
tions of the great orators in the days when Grecian 
liberty was once more threatened, and sinking to its 
end on the fatal plain of Chaeronea. 

Psittaleia, the island of massacre, where Persia’s 
noblest were slaughtered like cattle in a pen, was 
lighting its beacon as we rounded the northern end, 
and headed across for Piraeus. 


“ There ! is an island fronting Salamis, 

Small — a mean roadstead offering for ships. 
Dance-loving Pan oft treads its ocean verge. 
Thither the king his noblest sends, that when 
The routed foe for refuge seek the isle, 

They smite the Grecian host, an easy prey, 
And friends may rescue from the ocean paths. 
The future ill discerning, — for when Heaven 
To Greeks the glory gave in fight of ships, 
Their bodies clad in armour of good bronze, 


1 Aeschylus: Persians, 449 ff. 
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At once they leaped to shore from off the decks, 

And circled the whole island, nor our chiefs 

Knew where to turn for safety, for in showers 

They pelted them with rocks, and, from the bow, 

The arrows pouring wrought destruction swift. 

At last, in one fierce rush the Greeks dashed on, 

They smote, they hacked their wretched victims’ 
limbs, 

Until they reft the life from all the band. 

When Xerxes saw the depth of ill, he groaned, 

For on a throne conspicuous to the host, 

He sat, on mountain brow near ocean’s brine. 

Rending his robes, he cried in loud lament, 

And, leaving to his host on land the fight, 

In flight unseemly thence he rushed. — Such woe 

Is thine to weep for, added to the first.” 


CHAPTER V 
MARATHON 


WE made an early start from Athens, and after 
leaving the city, we quickly came to true pastoral 
country of a kind very characteristic of Greece. 
Attica for the most part is barren, but here we found 
meadows of soft grass as green as those in the fertile 
lands of the Peloponnesus. We passed flocks of 
sheep tended by handsome young bearded shepherds 
in cloaks of rough wool and carrying real crooks. 
They represented precisely one’s idea of Meliboeus 
or Tityrus. The pastures were fields of grass of the 
type of good golf turf, dotted with clumps of furze 
bush or thistle, and covered with anemones of every 
colour. Here and there a gnarled olive tree offered 
a tempting spot, should Tityrus feel inclined to 
try his pipe. 

We passed an occasional ruined church, or a new 
one situated in a group of three or four cottages 
with a modest inn, where the driver stopped to 
give water to his horses. Soon we crossed a low 
spur of Hymettus and began a long gentle descent 


through olives and pines. This part of the road is 
17 
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lonely but very beautiful. At one point we crossed 
a bridge and drove through a perfect tunnel of 
foliage. Pines, olives and vines, planted thick on 
either side, afforded shade, rare indeed in this land. 

One of the favourite haunts of the great god Pan 
was near this spot. The stalactites in his cave bear, 
to this day, the forms of his goats, and he must have 
loved the Marathon region well. As Phidippides tra- 
versed the Arcadian mountains in quest of help for 
Athens, the god suddenly appeared before him. 
There is no panic terror now in his mild countenance, 
but good cheer, as he tells Phidippides that all will 
be well. For he himself — the resistless power of 
Nature — will be present at Marathon on the great 
day. And the Athenians, who had hitherto neg- 
lected his worship,’ gave him in gratitude a shrine 
in the grotto on the northern slope of their own 
Acropolis. 

We reached a wayside inn, where we changed 
horses, and rested half an hour. This spot is the 
scene of the last instance of kidnapping by brigands.? 
We had passed the Diacria, the high ground between 
Hymettus and Pentelicus, and from now on our 
road, for the most part, was a long slow descent, 
until we suddenly caught sight of the sea. Far to 
the northeast we saw the snow-clad Euboean 
mountains across the Euripus. To the southeast a 


1 Pausanias, i. 28. Pace Eurip.: Ion, 492. 
2In 1870. 
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low gray island was Ceos, the birthplace of Simonides, 
the poet whose name is associated with the war of 
which our minds were full, as we approached the 
scene of the first battle. Simonides wrote many 
epitaphs in honour of those slain in the Persian 
War.' In competition with Aeschylus— who had 
himself fought at Marathon—he composed an 
inscription for the famous picture by Mikon, Panae- 
nus, and Polygnotus in the Painted Stoa of Athens.? 


“ Fighting as champions for Greece on Marathon’s 
plain, the Athenians 

Low on the ground the might dashed of the gold 
bearing Medes.” 


Here is the inscription offered by Aeschylus, but 
rejected as inferior to that of Simonides: 


“Men* of Plataea and Athens, on Marathon’s 
meadow embattled, 

Low on the ground the might dashed of the gold- 
bearing Medes.” 


We wound up a hill scarred by the marks of a 
recent great conflagration, and at last far away, we 
could descry a broad plain shut in on three sides 
by hills, and washed on the fourth by the Euboean 

1The most famous ones refer to Thermopylae. 


2 Simonides, 90 Bergk. 
3 Aeschylus: Elegy, i. Bergk. 
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Strait. This was Marathon; but, for the half hour 
of approach, our attention was held by the view of 
the mountains across the Strait which is here very 
narrow. Northeast, the promontory of Cynosura 
runs out from the mainland. It is curious that there 
should have been points of land with identical names 
at both Marathon and Salamis. Here the name 
“Dog’s Tail” may recall Aelian’s statement that 
in the above-mentioned picture of the Painted 
Stoa, there appears a dog, taken as “ fellow sol- 
dier ’’ to the battle by one of the Athenians. ‘‘ Both ? 
are painted in the picture, the dog not being left 
unhonoured; for he obtained this meed for the 
danger he faced that he is to be seen together with 
Cynaegiros, Epizelos, and Callimachus.”’ 

Conspicuous in Euboea rises snow-crowned Dir- 
phys. Simonides? wrote an epitaph on the peasant 
lads who fell for their country: 


“ Under the slope of Dirphys we fell. This mound 
in our honour 

Hard by Euripus stands, raised by our countrymen 
here. 

Just was the tribute. We lost the early prime of 
our manhood, 

We who holding our ground, met the rude cloud of 
the war.” 


‘Harrison: Myth. and Mon. of Ancient Athens, page 139. 
? Simonides, 89 Bergk, 
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The road to Rhamnus runs north from the plain. 
Here stood the famous statue of Nemesis. For the 
Persians brought with them to Marathon a huge 
block of Persian marble, whereof to make a trophy 
in celebration of the expected victory. From this 
very bit of stone Phidias wrought the statue of the 
goddess, whose wrath had been stirred by their 
presumptuous confidence.! 

Upon reaching the edge of the plain of Marathon 
the carriage stopped at a group of farm buildings, 
and we alighted and proceeded to the mound which 
rises from the centre of the plain. This is the 
famous “ Soros”? heaped over the bodies of the 
Grecian dead, and while its genuineness has at times 
been disputed, archeologists have at last pro- 
nounced in its favour. In the fight, the Athenians 
were marshalled tribe by tribe, that friend might 
be encouraged by the proximity of friend; and so, 
tribe by tribe, the bodies of one hundred and ninety- 
two heroes were laid in this mound. Beside it, 
“ Fach night and all night long, one may hear the 
sound of champing horses and of fighting men.” ? 

The Soros is the only elevation in the perfectly 
level plain, and we lunched under the shade of the 
clump of trees on its northern side. 

Modern military critics have proved that Mara- 
thon was not much of a battle after all. It was 


1 Pausanias, i. 33. 
2 Pausanias, 1. 32. 
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merely a rear-end engagement with Persians who 
were already embarking. In the Greek imagination, 
however, it holds high place after Thermopylae, 
Salamis, and Plataea. For it was the first conflict, 
and as it turned out it led to a ten years’ respite. 
We can hear throughout Greek oratory and poetry 
the echo of the exultant consciousness that from 
this first conflict between Slave and Free, Liberty 
came forth triumphant. 

In the Persians of Aeschylus, Queen Atossa asks 
the chorus for information concerning these strange 
Athenians: 


Atossa:' “ Tell me, who is their commander, who 
is despot o’er the folk? ” 

Chorus: ‘‘ Of no mortal man the servants, nor the 
subjects are they called.” 

Atossa: ‘‘ How then could they bide the onset of the 
foeman pressing hard? ” 

Chorus: “‘ In such fashion that Darius saw his 
mighty host destroyed.” 


“ The? greatest orator of the ancient world swore 
‘ by those who lay buried at Marathon,’ as if they 
were gods, and no appeal was more inspiring to 
Athenian ears than that to the memory of those who 
fought at Marathon.” 


1 Line 243. 
? Wordsworth: Greece, page 114. 
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“Our * ancestors conquered the barbarians who 
first trod Attic soil, and made plain that Manhood 
is stronger than Wealth, Valour than Numbers.” 

Pausanias ” tells us how the fight was depicted on 
the walls of the Painted Porch. 

“ Of the Boeotians, those who dwelt at Plataea, 
and the whole of the Attic force, are advancing to 
close quarters with the barbarians. And in this 
part of the picture the fight is equal. But further 
on, the barbarians are fleeing and pushing one an- 
other into the swamp. And at the end of the pic- 
ture are the Phoenician ships, and the Greeks killing 
the barbarians, who are rushing towards these. 
There is also painted the hero Marathon — from 
whom the plain has been named — and Theseus ? 
is depicted like one rising from the Earth, and Athene 
and Heracles. For Heracles was regarded as a god 
by the Marathonians first, as they themselves say. 
And of the fighters, those most conspicuous in the 
picture are Callimachus,* who had been elected 
Polemarch by the Athenians, and Miltiades of the 
generals, and the hero called Echetlos.” ® 


1 Lycurg., 163. 2 Pausanias, i. 15. 3. 

’ Theseus in earlier times had brought deliverance to the 
dwellers in Attica by slaying the Marathonian Bull. We see 
him in the quaint group in the Acropolis Museum with the 
bull over his shoulders. 

4Callimachus was pierced by so many spears that his body 
was unable to fall to earth. 

5 Echetlos was the mysterious figure who appeared on the 
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We picked our way shoreward over the firmer 
parts of the marsh, and found a comfortable heap 
of dry seaweed on the beach, where we spent an 
hour enjoying the bright sunshine and the glorious 
view of the Euboean Strait. Herodotus was our 
guide. Off this very beach, Hippias, longing to 
recover the throne whence he had been expelled, 
“Guided! the ships of the barbarians, ... and 
anchored them, and marshalled the Persian troops 
after they had disembarked on the shore. And as 
he was thus employed, it befell him to sneeze and 
cough more violently than was his wont, and as he 
was elderly, his teeth for the most part were shaken. 
So then he lost one of his teeth by the violence of 
his coughing, and as it had fallen upon the sand he 
used great diligence to find it. But as his tooth 
appeared not, he groaned and said to the bystanders: 
‘ This land is not for us, nor shall we prove able 
to make it subject; for so much of it as was to 
have been my share, my tooth already has ob- 
tained aa-uea 

The famous narrative runs on in the historian’s 
delightful style of sober narrative, quaint anecdote, 
and historical digression. The unexpected arrival 


field during the fight and dealt mighty blows with his plough- 
share. The oracle afterwards bade the Athenians “ honour 
Kchetlos,” and they built him a monument of marble. Cf. 
Browning. 

1 Herod., vi. 107. 
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on the scene of the heroic Plataeans en masse must 
have cheered the hearts of the anxious Athenians. 
There is something quite touching in the almost 
romantic affection of the Athenians for their humble, 
oppressed Boeotian protégés; and the devotion of 
the Plataeans to the city that alone had helped them 
in their need, appears again and again in Grecian 
history. Herodotus, after telling of the arrival of 
the Plataeans, and after commenting on this ancient 
tie of friendship, describes the anxiety of the Athe- 
nian generals, and their patriotic self-abnegation 
and resolution at the last. We could follow, without 
difficulty, his description of the positions of the 
contestants, and the details of the fight. 

“When! their dispositions were made, and the 
omens were propitious, . .. they rushed at full 
speed against the barbarians. ... But the Per- 
sians, when they saw them approaching at a run, 
prepared as if to receive their onslaught. And they 
imputed madness to the Greeks, and a right fatal 
madness, when they saw them so few, and these 
pressing on at a run aided by neither cavalry 
nor archery. ... And the Athenians, when they 
had joined in close conflict with the barbarians, 
then they fought in wise worthy of description. 
For they were the first of all the Greeks whom we 
know, who went at running speed against enemies, 
and the first who endured the sight of the garb of 

1 Herod., vi. 112. 
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the Medes and the men clad therein. For before this, 
even the name of the Medes was a terror for the 
Greeks to hear.” 

We could picture to ourselves the temporary 
success of the Persians at the centre of the line, 
where they drove their opponents well towards the 
hills. Then our imagination recalled the Grecian 
wings victorious, the flight through the marshes, 
and the wild rush for the ships; the effort to set 
these on fire; Cynaegiros grasping the prow of a 
vessel, and falling, his arms severed by a battle 
axe; then the final retreat of the fleet round Sunium; 
the flashing shield signal given by traitors from 
mount Pentelicus; the hasty return of the Athenians 
to their city to thwart the treachery ; — and finally, 
the arrival of help from Sparta when all was over. 

The historian gives a dry account of the conduct 
of the Lacedaemonians. When Phidippides came 
with his agonized appeal, ‘It! pleased the Spartans 
to send help to the Athenians. It was impossible, 
however, to do this at once, for they did not wish 
to transgress their custom. For it was the ninth 
day of the waxing moon, and they said that they 
would not go forth on the ninth day for that the 
disc of the moon was not full. So they awaited 
the full moon. . . . But after the full moon,? two 
thousand of the Lacedaemonians came to Athens, in 
hot haste to be in time, so that they reached Attica 

1 Herod., vi. 106. ? Herod., vi. 120. 
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on the third day from Sparta. But though they 
had arrived after the collision, they desired never- 
theless to gaze upon the Medes. So going to Mara- 
thon, they gazed. Then, commending the Athenians 
and their work, they departed homeward.” 


The fountain of Macaria mentioned by Pausanias 
is no longer to be found. Marathon had been the 
scene in mythical times of the brave deed of a 
woman who here offered her life that victory might 
be assured to Athens and that the race of Heracles 
might not perish. The Heraclidae of Euripides tells 
the story. The persecuted children of Heracles, 
fleeing from Eurystheus of Tiryns, reach Marathon, 
and beg protection of King Demophon, who now 
rules Attica as successor of his father Theseus. The 
king promises succour, and Eurystheus, seeing the 
prey about to escape, makes preparation for battle. 
An oracle declares that, as a condition of victory, 
a maiden, sprung of noblest stock, must be sacrificed 
to Demeter. Macaria, the eldest daughter of 
Heracles, surrenders herself to voluntary death. 
““ Worthy of her father, worthy of her noble birth 
this deed hath been done. And if the death of the 
brave thou dost revere, I join with thee.” ? 


It was time to return to Athens. The day had 
been warm and bright, but in March there is always 
1 Hurip.: Heracl., 626. 
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a sharp chill in the air when the sun begins to ap- 
proach the horizon. As we drew near Athens, 
the Acropolis rose clear against the glory of the 
western sky, and the lights of the city shone forth 
one by one as we entered the suburbs. 


CHAPTER VI 
CORINTH 


From Eleusis to Corinth the scenery is very 
beautiful. The railroad skirts the sea during nearly 
the whole of its course, often creeping along the 
edge of cliffs or crossing deep clefts in the rocks with 
the waves actually roaring beneath the train. 
Usually, however, this part of the Saronic Gulf is 
calm, and from the windows of the railway carriage 
one looks down through limpid blue-green to the 
clean sandy bottom far below. 

After leaving Eleusis the line runs round the 
spur of the Kerata, through a very extensive olive 
plantation which reaches more than half the way 
to Megara. On the left is still the Bay of Salamis, 
now widening, now narrowing so much that a good 
swimmer might easily cross to the Island. Over the 
southwestern point of Salamis one begins to see 
Aegina and the far off Argolic mountains, and 
presently the train reaches Megara. 

Megara was a Dorian town, and her enmity to 
Tonian Athens lasted almost unbroken through 


historic times. The final acquisition of Salamis 
89 
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by Athens was something which Megara could not 
forgive; and the famous Megarian Decree of com- 
mercial non-intercourse was one of the inflaming 
events which led to the Peloponnesian War. Aris- 
tophanes in the Acharnians gives a horrible picture 
of the sufferings caused by the Decree to the inhabi- 
tants of Megara, and repeats the unpleasant tale 
of the personal affair which led to the promulgation 
of the ordinance. Apologists of Pericles deny ut- 
terly the culpability of the great statesman, and 
prefer to follow the account of Plutarch,’ according 
to whom the decree was issued because the Megarians 
had appropriated to profane uses a part of the sacred 
Eleusinian territory. The situation was exasperated 
by the treatment of the ambassador Anthemocritus, 
who was put to death by the Megarians. In con- 
sequence of this outrage, Charinus brought in a 
“decree against them, that there should exist 
enmity without truce and without parley, and that 
whatever Megarian should set foot on Attic soil, 
should be punished with death; and that the 
generals, on swearing the ancestral oath, should vow 
in addition that twice each year they would invade 
the Megarid.” The Megarians in Plutarch’s time 
denied the execution of Anthemocritus, and claimed 
that the version of Aristophanes was the true one. 
Modern Megara is proud of its pure Hellenic blood 
in the midst of neighbours of Albanian stock. The 
1 Plut.: Vit. Per., 30. 
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Easter Monday dances are famous, and the beauty 
of the maidens justifies the claim of pure descent. 
From Megara the land slopes towards the ancient 
seaport of Nisaea over against Salamis. Here is the 
Rock Aithyia where Pandion lies buried, and oppo- 
site is the Rock Minoa. The names call to mind 
many sad legends of these early kings of Attica and 
the Megarid. 

Pandion, driven from his home in Attica, took 
refuge here and married the daughter of King Pylas 
whom he succeeded. His sons recovered their 
paternal inheritance, and made division of the 
territory. The sad fate of his daughters belongs 
more properly to Daulia.t The third son, Nisus, 
became King of Megara, and when Minos, King of 
Crete, made his famous invasion, Nisus was besieged 
in his citadel on the Rock since called Minoa. The 
king’s beautiful daughter, Scylla, became enamoured 
of Minos, and, induced by love or perhaps by gold, 
betrayed her father to the invader. Now Nisus 
bore a charmed life. On his head there grew a 
lock of purple hair, and while that was safe, no harm 
could befall him. Scylla entered the chamber where 
he slept, and, after cutting off the purple lock, she 
presented it to Minos, who in scorn and loathing 
rejected her appeals and sailed away in his ships. 
Scylla in despair leaped into the sea, and strove to 
cling to the ship of the departing Minos. But her 

1See Chapter x. 
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murdered father, changed into a sea eagle, appeared 
in pursuit, and Scylla was transformed into a strange 
new sea bird called Ciris.1 Some say it was Minos 
who flung her into the sea, and that her body, which 
was washed ashore on the Argolic coast, gave the 
name to the Scyllaean Promontory.’ 

The first hundred and fifty lines of the eighth 
book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses give a beautiful 
version of the tale. Here is the brief account in the 
Choephoroe of Aeschylus, where the chorus of slave 
maidens in expressing detestation of the crime of 
Clytemnestra, recall similar instances of the dreadful 
deeds of passion done by women. 


“ Another * woman we in legend needs must loathe, 
Scylla the murderous, 
Who, by foes seduced, a dear one slew, 
By Cretan gold-wrought necklace tempted, — 
The Gift of Minos — and she severed 
The lock immortal from the head of Nisus, 
As in sleep he breathed unwitting — 
Dog hearted woman! 
But Hermes overtook her.” 


After leaving Megara, the train begins to creep 
along the edge of the cliffs of Mount Geraneia. 


1Ciris from Kelpoua, to cut the hair. 

* This Scylla is sometimes wrongly confused with the mon- 
ster of the Straits of Messina. 

3 Aesc.: Cheoph., 603. 
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This mountain is said to have received its name from 
the Cranes.! 

Megaros? was the son of Zeus and one of the 
Sithnid nymphs, whose stream supplied the fountain 
of Megara, adorned with buildings by the famous 
tyrant Theagenes —‘‘ a fountain worth seeing for 
its adornment and the number of its columns.” 

Now once upon a time it befell Megaros “ to 
escape from the flood of Deucalion to the height 
of Geraneia — the mountain not yet having this 
name. But forasmuch as he swam, directing his 
course by the cry of flying Cranes; on this account 
the mountain was named Geraneia.’’ 

We crossed a bridge over a chasm of the sea, and 
began to descend faster towards the low land of the 
Isthmus. This bridge is at the Kaki Sxadd, the 
Evil Staircase, which the ancients called the Sciron- 
ian Cliff. We were pursuing in reverse direction 
the famous course of Theseus, whose twelve labours 
vie with those of Heracles. While the Megarians 
state that Sciron was the first to build the road 
along the Saronic Gulf, the accepted myth repre- 
sents him as a cruel robber, who lived on the rocks 
of Megaris. He would compel? travellers to wash 
his feet, and while they were stooping to perform 
the task, he would kick them over the cliff in sheer 


1 Cranes, T'épavot. 
Pas 1.40. 2. 
3 Paus., i. 44. 8. 
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glee. A monstrous tortoise, lurking at the foot of the 
rock, devoured the bodies. Theseus visited him 
with the same treatment he had so often bestowed 
on others. 

The Molurian Rocks are near those of Sciron. 
From them Ino leaped with her son Melicertes in 
her arms, and became the sea goddess Leucothea. 
Ino was daughter of Cadmus, and the second wife 
of Athamas. She? incurred the wrath of Hera for 
having nursed the infant Dionysus, her nephew. 
The goddess afflicted Athamas with homicidal 
madness directed against his own children. After 
seeing Learchus, her eldest boy, slain by his father, 
the frantic mother fled with Melicertes, and leaped 
with him into the sea, where they became divinities 
propitious to mariners. The? handmaidens of Ino 
traced her steps as far as the edge of the Cliff. 
Guessing the fate of their mistress, they made loud 
complaint of the cruelty of Hera. The goddess 
heard their outcry, and resolved to make one more 
example of her savage power. The maiden who 
had loved her mistress best tried to leap into the 
sea, when lo, she found herself powerless to move. 
Others, essaying to beat their breasts or tear their 
hair, found their arms grown rigid in the act. Others 
again were changed into birds, who, to this day, 
may be seen dipping their wings as they skim along 


1 Apollod., iii. 4. 3. 
? Ovid: Met., iv. 542 ff. 
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the sea among the scattered rocks which once were 
living maidens. 

Another account, given by Apollodorus,! repre- 
sents Ino as having plotted the death of Phrixos and 
Helle, children of Athamas by his first wife, Nephele. 
Pausanias tells us that Melicertes was conveyed to 
Corinth by a dolphin. Others say that his body 
was washed ashore there. At all events, the famous 
Isthmian games were instituted in his honour. The 
Scholiast on Pindar? says that ‘ The Nereids once 
upon a time in their dance appeared before Sisy- 
phus,* and bade him conduct the Isthmian festival 
in honour of Melicertes.”’ 


“ Sisyphus,‘ son of Aeolus, they bade, 
In honour of the boy to institute 
The prize of far renown for Melicertes perished.” 


We meet the new sea-goddess in a well-known 
passage of the Odyssey: 

“ Then > the daughter of Cadmus spied him, Ino 
of the neat ankle, Leucothea, who of yore had been 
a mortal of human speech, but now, in depths of 
Ocean, the gods have bestowed honour upon her. 
She beheld with compassion the storm-driven 
Odysseus in his anguish, and in likeness of a flying 

1 Apollod.,i.9.1. ? Isth.: Arg., i. 

3 King of Corinth, and uncle of Melicertes. 


4 Pindar: Frag., i. 
5 Homer: Odyssey, v. 333 ff. 
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gull she rose up from the sea. Then she seated 
herself on the raft, and-spake words to him: ‘ IIl- 
fated one, wherefore hath Poseidon, Shaker-of- 
Earth, so sore afflicted thee with his wrath, in that 
he causeth for thee so many evils? Surely he shall 
not destroy thee, though he is greatly enangered 
against thee. But verily do thou act thus — for 
thou seemest to me not without wisdom — cast off 
thy garments, and leave thy raft to be carried by 
the winds, and, swimming with thy hands, strive 
to attain a haven on Phaeacian soil, where it is thy 
destiny to escape. Take then this veil, and spread 
it beneath thy breast. It is immortal, nor is there 
fear that evil or destruction befall it. When, 
therefore, thou shalt touch the land with thine 
arms, unbind the veil, and cast it again into the 
wine-faced sea, far from the land, and turn thyself 
backward.’ When she had thus spoken, the goddess 
gave him the veil. Then she dove into the billowy 
sea, in likeness of a gull. And the dark waves 
covered her.” 


The Chorus in the Medea of Euripides compares 
the cruel mother to the maddened Ino. 


Chorus:* “ Unhappy one, of rock art thou or steel 
Thou that by murderous hand wilt slay 
The crop of children thou thyself didst bear? 


1 Kurip.: Medea, 1279. 
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“Of one, one only have I heard 
In ancient story. 
Ino by gods distraught, 
What time the spouse of Zeus 
Drove her in wandering from her home afar. 


“For impious murder of her sons 
She falleth — hapless one — her foot extending 
O’er ocean cliff into the raging main.” 


Simonides wrote an elegy on one wrecked on 
Geraneia and the Scironian Rocks. 


“Tll-omened ! cliff, mist-clad, Geraneia, would that 
on Ister 

Or on the Scythian Don far thou directedst thy 
gaze. 

Nor that at hand were found the Scironian billow 
of ocean, 

Bane of the maddened dame, near the Molurian 
Crag.” 


As we journeyed westward, further legends of 
the prowess of Theseus came back to us. We were 
near the haunts of the Sow of Crommyon and of the 
robber Sinis, who hurled his enemies into the sea 
as from a catapult by fastening them to a bended 
pine. Theseus visited him with righteous retribu- 
tion by fastening him to his own pine. 

1 Simonides, 114 Bergk. 
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The coast of Argolis drew near, and the calm sea 
was almost glassy in its smoothness. We could see 
the snow-topped mountains reflected on the surface 
which the wildest storms cannot reach. Then came 
the Isthmus, and beyond it the same untroubled 
waters till, far to the westward, the Gulf of Corinth 
expanded and the mirrored picture came to an 
end. 

Strabo ' tells us that the eastern end of the Corin- 
thian Gulf was called the Halcyon Lake. No 
wonder the halcyon chose this spot for her nest on 


““ The ? mild ocean, 
Which now hath quite forgot to rave, 
While birds of calm sit brooding on the charmed 
wave.” 


We recall the words of Aleman: 


“ Would,’ ah, would I were a king fisher, 
Who, o’er the blossoming of the sea, 
With halcyons flitteth 
With heart enduring 
Sea-purple bird of the Spring!” 


1 Strabo, viii. 336. 
” Milton’s ode on the morning of Christ’s nativity. 
3 Aleman, 36 Bergk. 
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Simonides sings of the halcyon: 


‘** As ' when the fourteen days in winter month 
Zeus calmeth by his power; 
And men on earth have named the time 
The wind-forgotten hour — 
Her holy nursing season good 
Hath then the Halcyon many-hued.” 


The Isthmus is now pierced by a canal, and the 
isle of Pelops is really an island at last. The under- 
taking was begun by Nero and abandoned after 
a considerable amount of work had been done. 
Near the western end, a quaint little relief of the 
emperor is cut in the cliff. 

The canal was finished in 1893, but is too narrow 
for the large Mediterranean steamers. 

A Delphic oracle runs as follows: 


“* Wall? not the Isthmus nor dig; 
An Island had he wished it, Zeus had made.” 


Our train crossed the canal on a bridge. To the 
westward, one of the most beautiful panoramas 
in the whole of Greece was unfolded. The towering 
Acrocorinthus rose full in view and behind it the 
loftier heights of the Peloponnesus. Beyond Chel- 


1 Simonides, 12 Bergk. 
2 Anthol., xiv. 81. 
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mos, glorious Cyllene lifted his crown of snow; and 
across the Gulf were the still more famous heights 
of Cithaeron, Helicon, and — mightiest of all — 
Parnassus. The Gulf slept in the sheltering arms 
of these guardian giants, and reflected the daz- 
zling white of their summits, as it was gradually 
dulled to the mournful gray of their sides, and at 
last to the stern red of their sea-washed feet. The 
repose of the scene is seldom broken. Occasionally 
the tiny sail of a fishing boat can be seen, more 
rarely a coastwise steamer; but often there is no 
sign whatever of human life upon the whole expanse. 

We left the train, and hastened through modern 
Corinth, which, save for the beauty of its situation, 
is in no wise noteworthy. The ancient city, too, 
until a few years ago, would have served only as a 
temporary resting place for those whose goal was 
the great fortress. Nothing was then visible except 
the venerable ruin of the Temple of Apollo, one of 
the oldest Doric temples in the world. Of late, 
however, the excavations conducted by the Ameri- 
can School have brought to light much that is of 
interest. The once magnificent buildings of the 
fountain of Pirene have been discovered, and many 
other ancient sites have been excavated. Nearly 
everything, however, is in such ruin that a feeling 
0, bewilderment is unavoidable. Perhaps also a 
slight disappointment is felt that a city so brilliant 
in all worldly aspects should have perished so utterly. 
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Dire indeed was the work of pillage to which the 
rich and wicked city became a victim when Grecian 
freedom fell with her at last. 

The aged temple stands on high ground looking 
forth over the Corinthian Gulf. It is a very sad 
temple. When the rude soldiery of Mummius 
trampled underfoot all that was left of Hellenic 
independence and ‘‘ The eye of Greece’ was dark- 
ened, this venerable mother of temples had lived 
too long. 


“Where! is thy beauty renowned through the world, 
Oh Dorian Corinth? 

Where is thy battlement crown? Where thy pro- 
cessions of old? 

Where are thy fanes of the blest, thy palaces, where 
are thy Matrons, 

Sisyphus’ daughters? Thy folk numbered by myr- 
iads once? 

Ill-fated one! No trace, not one of thy glory is left 
thee. 

All in one moment consumed, war hath devoured 
the whole. 

Only the Nereid nymphs, the daughters immortal 
of ocean 

Still unharmed we survive, Halcyon birds of thy 
griefs.”’ ? 


1 Anth., ix. 151 Antipater. 
2 Symonds’ “ Sketches and Studies of Italy and Greece” 
has a beautiful paraphrase of this lament. 
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We toiled up the steep slope of the Acrocorinthus, 
and at last reached the top and rested for our reward. 
The view was glorious. Not only can one gaze 
northward over the prospect we already know, 
but eastward spreads the Saronic with its islands, 
and far off on a clear day even the hill of Athens 
can be made out. South and west rise tier after 
tier of mountains, and at one’s feet spreads the 
fertile plain running along the shore of the Gulf to 
ancient Sicyon. 

One of the finest stories in Plutarch is the account 
of the capture by Aratus of the Acrocorinthus. 
“ The! Acrocorinthus, a lofty mountain, growing 
up from the midst of Greece, when it is garrisoned, 

. renders its master supreme ... so that the 
younger Philip, not in joke but truly, called the 
citadel of the Corinthians ‘ the Chains of Greece.’ 
. . . Now the place had always been an object of 
contention to princes and potentates; and the 
eagerness of Antigonus for it fell short in no respect 
of the maddest of passions.” Plutarch tells how 
Antigonus obtained the fortress by fraud, and 
prefaces his account of the recapture by reflections 
concerning the glory of the deed of Aratus as having 
been done in behalf of all Greece against a Mace- 
donian foe, whereas the exploits of Pelopidas and 
Thrasybulus — to which he compares it — were 
done against Greeks in behalf of other Greeks. 

1 Plutarch: Vit. Aratus, xiv. ff. 
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There follows an account of the scene at the Bankers’ 
in Sicyon where the brothers who had stolen some 
of the king’s gold came to deposit their booty. 
Aratus was a friend of the banker, who had learned 
from one of the brothers of the existence of a hidden 
weak spot in the fortifications of the citadel. An 
agreement was made by which for a large bribe 
one of the thieves was to lead Aratus to this spot. 
An accident nearly ruined the whole plan. Tech- 
non, the servant of Aratus, had been sent to make a 
preliminary examination of the place, and meeting 
one of the brothers who knew nothing of the plot, 
revealed to him his errand. This brother proved 
a traitor, and was about to deliver Technon to the 
authorities, when the right brother appeared, and 
instantly perceiving the situation, made a sign to 
Téchnon to flee. Technon leaped from the rock 
where he stood and escaped. Aratus, not daunted 
by this set-back to his plans, sent money to bribe 
the traitorous brother to silence, and having gained 
possession of his person, locked him in a dungeon 
for greater security. When all the preparations 
were complete, Aratus chose a band of four hundred 
followers who were ignorant of his purpose. 

“It! was midsummer and the time of the full 
moon. The night was cloudless, and the flashing 
of the weapons, reflecting the rays of the moon, 
caused fear that they might not elude the garrison. 

1Plutarch: Vit, Aratus, xxi. 
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When, however, the leaders drew near, clouds ran 
up from the sea and covered the citadel itself and 
the region outside which became overshadowed.” 
Bare-footed they climbed the ladders and slew the 
watchers at the wall. Plutarch describes the wild 
scene within the fortress; the awakened citizens, the 
trumpets, the moving torches, and the hand-to-hand 
combat. In one place, Aratus found himself be- 
wildered in the dark windings among the rocks 
which had caused him to lose the road. Then the 
moon is said *‘ in wondrous wise ”’ to have dispersed 
the clouds and pointed out to him the path. No 
sooner had he regained it, than clouds collected and 
the shadows covered all once more. Again the 
combat raged with varying fortunes, but at last 
the liberators held the height just as the “ day 
was beginning to glow, and the sun shone upon the 
task accomplished.”” Then the main body of the 
troops of Aratus arrived from Sicyon and the royal 
garrison were made prisoners. Plutarch goes on 
to describe the scene in the theatre in the city below, 
where the people thronged to see the victor and to 
hear his words. “‘ He* advanced from his tent into 
the midst, armed, and with his countenance altered 
by reason of weariness and sleeplessness, so that the 
joy and exultation of his soul seemed overcome by 
the languor which depressed his frame. But when 
the people at his approach poured themselves out in 
1 Plutarch: Vit. Aratus, xxiii. 
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congratulation, he took into his hand his spear, and 
leaning slightly upon it, he stood for a long time 
listening to their applause and shouts in praise of 
his valour and envy of his good fortune. And when 
they ceased, he collected himself, and delivered 
a speech in behalf of the Achaeans appropriate to his 
exploit, and bade the Corinthians adopt the Achaean 
cause as their own. Then he gave them the key of 
the gates now for the first time in their control since 
the times of Philip.” 

The walls of the Acrocorinthus were built and 
rebuilt, captured and recaptured, many and many 
a time during the dark ages of Grecian thraldom, 
and in the war which brought freedom at last. 
Churches and dwellings cover the enclosure, but of 
these there is little left but ruin. We descended into 
a cavern and drank the waters of Pirene, which 
supplied —so we are told—the great fountain 
building in the city below. Like ,Hippocrene on 
Mount Helicon, the fountain was created by the 
hoof of Pegasus who sprang hence to the sky. It 
was granted to Sisyphus for playing informer as is 
related in the annals of Aegina.? 

As the sun declined we reluctantly descended and, 


1 The account of the origin of Pirene as given by Pausanias 
in his chapter on Corinth is more poetical. Pirene was once 
a woman, but was changed to a fountain through weeping for 
her son, Cenchrias, who had been unintentionally slain by 
Artemis. 
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pausing for farewell to the mournful temple in the 
ancient town, we mounted our carriage and drove 
to modern Corinth for the night. 


CHAPTER VII 
MYCENAE 


THE road from Corinth to Nauplia took us quickly 
from the coast, winding round the Eastern end of 
the Acrocorinthus, and passing the little village 
of Hexamilia. This town was the scene of chari- 
table labours on the part of Dr. S. G. Howe, 
who here established a colony for the refugees who 
fled from Turkish cruelty in 1828. 

Far to the left we could see the Arachnaean heights, 
the last station of the: famous beacon signal on its 
journey from Troy to proclaim to the watchers on 
the palace of Agamemnon that the city had fallen 
at last. 


Chorus:1 “ And how could tidings with such speed 
have come? ” 

Clytemnestra: ‘“‘ Hephaestus sent from Ida his 
bright gleam; 

And, torch succeeding torch, the courier fire 

Sped hither — Ida to the Lemnian Crag 

Of Hermes flashed the tidings. From the Isle, 


1 Aeschylus: Ag., 271-302. 
107 
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Mount Athos caught the mighty beacon third. 

Then, rising high to overarch the sea, 

This joy-fraught strength of travelling torch sped 
on, 

This pine knot, and like some gold-blazing sun 

To watch upon Macistus bore the gleam — 

Who loitered not o’ercome by heedless sleep, 

But passed his portion of the tidings on. 

The beacon’s light to far Euripus came, 

And signalled to Messapium’s guards the news. 

Answering the blaze, they urged the message on, 

Kindling with fire a heap of withered brush. 

In strength the glare with brightness still un- 
dimmed, 

Leaping across Asopus’ Plain, as ’twere 

A shining moon, attained Cithaeron’s crag, 

And waked new relay of the envoy-fire. 

Nor did the watch deny a far-sent beam, 

But kindled one yet greater than before. 

And over Lake Gorgopis darts the light 

And hastening on to Aegiplanctus’ Cliff, 

Urges that meed of fire be not delayed. 

Kindling with force ungrudged a.mighty beard 

Of flame they light, and send to pass beyond 

The headland guarding the Saronic Strait 

With blaze unfailing — Then it came and lodged 

On Arachnaean steep, town-neighbouring heights. 

Then here on the Atridae’s roof it rests, 

This light, true progeny of Ida’s fire.” 
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We traversed the domain of Cleonae, the rival of 
Corinth in early days, and wound through rugged 
passes among desolate towering cliffs, one of which 
contains a cave which we are told was the lair of the 
dreadful Nemean Lion. One of the twelve labours 
of Heracles imposed on him by his oppressor Eurys- 
theus of Tiryns was to bring him the hide of the 
Lion of Nemea. 

“Now? this was an invulnerable monster be- 
gotten of Typhon. On his journey then in search 
of the lion, he came to Cleonae, and was entertained 
by the craftsman Molorchus. And when the latter 
would fain have offered a victim in sacrifice [Hera- 
cles] bade him wait till the thirtieth day; and if he 
should return safe from the hunt, to sacrifice to 
Zeus the Deliverer; but if he should perish, then 
to sanctify the victim to him asa hero. And having 
come to Nemea and sought out the lion, he first shot 
at it with arrows. But when he perceived that the 
beast was invulnerable, he lifted up his club and 
gave chase. And when the lion fled into a cave 
with two mouths, Heracles blocked up one entrance, 
and through the other he entered in pursuit of the 
beast, and throwing his arm around its throat, 
held squeezing fast until he choked it. Then he 
threw it across his shoulders, and fetched it to 
Cleonae. And finding Molorchus on the last of the 
days on the point of consecrating the sacrificial 

1 Apollod., ii. 5. 1 ff. 
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victim to him as dead, he offered sacrifice instead to 
Zeus the Deliverer, and carried the lion to My- 
cenae.” Apollodorus tells us further that the 
famous club was cut in these very woods. 

Pindar ! speaks of ‘‘ deep-soiled Nemea;”’ but the 
character of the country to-day is indeed changed, 
and the “ deep soil”? has been washed away by the 
storms of the ages. There is scarcely a human 
habitation to be seen. Here and there a patch of 
green offers scanty pasture to a herd of goats. It 
is a lonely land, not however without a certain 
harsh beauty, and the wild flowers and the laughing 
river whose course we follow lend cheerfulness to the 
scene. The Nemean Games took place at a spot 
some twelve miles to the westward of our road, 
but we had not time to turn aside for a visit to 
the remains of the ancient temple, stadium and 
theatre. 

From Nemea the road descended and of a sudden 
a glorious prospect unfolded itself. Far across the 
plain of “ thirsty Argos,” sparkled the Gulf of 
Nauplia. On the right we could see the snowy 
tops of the Laconian Mountains, and on the left the 
Argolid peaks, their foot hills running out in a 
peninsula whereon we could just discern the fortified 
promontory which was Nauplia. The white houses 
of Argos were visible opposite Nauplia, in the south 
western corner of the plain. Near at hand upon our 

1 Pindar: Nem., iii. 18. 
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left two mountains formed a sharp angle in which 
rose the citadel of Mycenae. 

“ Mycenae rich in gold . . . in the inner heart of 
horse-nurturing Argos,’’ Homer calls it; and a visit 
to the national museum at Athens, where its treas- 
ures are preserved, convinces the traveller that the 
epithet is well deserved. We were in the land of the 
awful tragedies of the house of Pelops. Argos and 
Mycenae and Tiryns have become so blended in the 
stories told by the great poets, that it is not easy 
to assign each legend to its proper scene. 

We climbed the long hill leading from the plain 
to the gate of the ancient city, and paused for a 
while to visit the wonderful “ Bee Hive tomb” 
called the ‘“‘ Treasury of Atreus.’” The slope con- 
tains many such tombs, but this is far the finest. Yet 
we are not to believe that the royal family had their 
burial here, but rather that they may probably have 
been tenants of the graves assigned them by Schlie- 
mann in the acropolis itself. 

Over the gate of the citadel which we approached 
after a turn in the road are the great lions. They 
stand in heraldic fashion on either side of a column 
in relief half facing the spectator. The heads 
have disappeared, but the splendid animals guard 
the citadel gate in lordly fashion still. We passed 
under the gigantic lintel, and found ourselves at 
the entrance of the strange enclosure where the 
unhappy royal family obtained rest at last. 
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We climbed some ancient steps and tried to de- 
cipher the puzzle of the palace ruins. These shat- 
tered walls have witnessed terrible scenes. We 
recalled the horrid banquet of the children of Thy- 
estes, the unholy revels of the queen while her lord 
was far away in Troy, and she, after weary waiting 
and long angry grief for her sacrificed Iphigenia, had 
consoled herself in the unhallowed love of Aegisthus, 
her husband’s deadliest foe. The women’s apart- 
ments too reminded us of the sad neglected life 
of the princess Electra, after she had sent her little 
brother to be brought up far away from the dangers 
at home. In front of the palace we seemed to listen 
to the eager discussions of the elders of the town 
as they passed from mouth to mouth the news, which 
the torch from Ida had conveyed, that Troy had 
fallen. And we could hear their words of grief not 
unmingled with mutterings of resentment. 


Chorus: ‘ For! those who departed 
From the Grecian land together 
Grief in the heart enduring 
In the home of each is seen. 
Ay! There be many things that touch the heart! 


“For those whom one sent forth 
He well remembereth — 
No living men but urns and ashes 
To the home of each return — 
' Aeschylus: Ag., 418-444. Chorus. 
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“ Ares, Gold-Broker of men’s bodies, 
Scale-Holder in the conflict of the spear, 
Sendeth from Ilium to loved ones 
Fire-blackened dust and grievous — 
For bitter weeping. 
Packing the vessels close with dust 
Instead of living men. 


“And thus they mourn: — 
Praising one hero, how in battle skilled; 
A second fallen glorious in fight, 
All for another’s wife. 


“And silently they mutter other things, 
And grief, with ill-will mingled, 
Stealthily creepeth in their hearts against 
The champion Atridae. 


“But ah, those others yonder lie 
In all their loveliness beneath the walls, 
In tombs on Ilian soil. 
The foeman’s earth hath covered them.” 


We picture to ourselves the triumphant return of 
the king, and the proud crimson spread for him 
to tread as he alights from his chariot. 


Clytemnestra:! ‘ But now, beloved life, I pray 
descend 
1 Aesc.: Ag., 878 ff. 
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From this thy car, Oh King, nor set thy foot, 
Sacker of Ilium, on the common earth. 
Slaves! Wherefore loiter, unto whom to strew 
The path with tapestries hath been ordained? 
Straightway a road of purple be prepared 
That Justice lead him to unhoped-for home.”’ 


Agamemnon: ‘‘ Nay, do not pamper me in woman’s 
wise, 

Nor, like barbarian, prone obeisance gape, 

Nor spread with garments envy-breeding way. 

For gods alone such worship be reserved! 

But for a mortal on embroidered gauds 

To tread, to me is no wise free from fear. 

As man I bid ye greet me, not as God. 

Apart from footmats and from needlework 

My fame proclaimeth me. A righteous mind 

Is Heaven’s best gift; and him alone deem blest, 

His days who endeth in prosperity. 

If thus I ever fare, no dread is mine.” 

Clytemnestra: “ Nay, say not thus, opposing will of 
mine.” 

Agamemnon: “ Know, this opinion I will ne’er 
unsay.” 

Clytemnestra: ““’Twas fear that made thee vow 
thou thus wouldst do.” 

Agamemnon: “ Yea, if a vow with knowledge e’er 
was made.” 
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Clytemnestra: “‘ And how had Priam done if victor 
he? ” 

Agamemnon: ‘ Indeed on broidered garments he 
had trod!” 

Clytemnestra: ‘‘ Then fear not blame from any 
human tongue.” 


Agamemnon: ‘‘Well, if thou’lt have it so, let some- 
one loose 

With haste my sandals, servants of my feet, 

And as I tread these ocean-crimsoned dyes, 

May eye of Envy strike not from afar. 

For I am loath with garment-spoiling feet, 

This wealth of silver-purchased web to waste. 


But since thou hast prevailed on me to hear, 
Treading on purple I approach these halls.” 


We seem to hear the shrieks of the shrinking 
Cassandra, who lifts her eyes and sees the horrid 
vision of the murdered infants. 


Cassandra:! “ Apollo, Apollo, God of Ways, De- 
stroyer! 
Ah whither hast thou led me, to what halls? 


1 Aesc.: Ag., 1052 ff. 
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Hated of Heaven indeed, conscious of many a crime, 
Domestic murder and the deadly noose. 
Shambles of human blood, sprinkled upon the 
ground.” 
Chorus: ‘“‘ Keen-scented doth the stranger seem, 
like hound 
She tracketh blood of those she too shall find.” 
Cassandra: “ Alas! Alas! 
Yonder my witnesses, thence my conviction drawn! 
Yon infants, wailing loud their massacre; 
Wailing the roasted flesh by their own sire de- 
vour’d! ” 
Chorus: “In truth thy fame prophetic we had 
heard, 
But at this hour we seek no prophets here.” 
Cassandra: “‘ Alas! ah me! what can be planning now? 
What this fresh deed of woe? 
A mighty crime is plotting in these halls, 
Unbearable to friends, incurable, 
And help is far away.” 
Chorus: ‘‘ Of these thy warnings, I am all unskilled 
But those I knew. The town doth speak of them.” 
Cassandra: “‘ Ah! wretched woman, wilt thou do 
this deed? 
The husband of thy bed 
Washed in the bath — 
How shall I speak the end? 
With speed this deed shall be; and after hand 
The hand outstretcheth.” 
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Chorus: “‘ I understand not; after riddles now 
I am bewildered by thy warnings dark.” 
Cassandra: ‘‘ Woe! Woe! Alas! Alas! What is 
yon sight I see? 
Surely some net of Hell! 
Ah! but the snare is She, wife of his wedded couch, 
Sharing the guilt of his death. — Now let the Fury 
band 
Shriek o’er the hated race for a victim by stoning 
slain! ”’ 
Chorus: “ What Fury this thou biddest o’er this 
house 
To raise the shout? Thy words no joy portend. 
But to my heart hath fled 
The blood-drop, crocus-dyed, 
Blood, that in death distilled its course doth end 
With the rays of sinking life.”’ 
Cassandra: ‘‘ Woe! Woe! Behold! Behold! 
Keep from the cow the bull! 
Lo, in a robe she hath caught 
And with black horn smiteth him, 
Yea, and he falleth down 
In the bath with water filled. 
I tell thee the vessel’s tale, the vessel of treason and 
death.” 
Chorus: ‘‘ Of oracles I boast not to be skilled 
But to some horror I must liken this — 
Ah! but from Oracles 
Tidings of good to men, 
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When they are sent? For lo, 
Only through woes these arts, 
Uttered with many words, god-spoken terror bring.”’ 
Cassandra: ‘“‘ Woe’s me! Ill fated lot of me, the 
wretched! 
Of my own doom thou speakest further now — 
Ah! whither hast thou led me, the unhappy? 
For naught but that I die with him. How else?” 
Chorus: ‘“ Thou art some frenzied one, possessed of 
Heaven, 
And of thyself thou singest 
A strain that is no strain, 
As the brown-bright nightingale, 
Insatiate of lament, 
In her heart unhappy ever, 
Her Itys, Itys, wailing — 
Her life so rich in sorrow.” 
Cassandra: ‘‘ Alas! Alas! — Fate of the clear-voiced 
nightingale! 
For lo, to her the gods 
A winged form have given, 
And life of sweetness, free from true lamenting; 
But ah! for me awaiteth 
Cleaving with sword two-edged.” 
Chorus: ‘‘ Whence these vain heaven sent pangs 
Upon thee hastening? 
And with cry ill omened, 
Thou fashionest a note of fear, 
Mingled with shrill-pitched strains. 
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Whence hast thou learned these limits of the path 
Of heavenly speech ill-uttered? ”’ 
Cassandra: “‘ Woe for the bridal, the bridal 
Of Paris, the bale of dear ones. 
Alas Scamander’s stream ancestral! 
There was I nurtured, luckless one, 
Beside thy banks. 
But now beside Cocytus 
And shores of Acheron, 
I soon methinks shall utter prophecy.” 
Chorus: ‘‘ What is this word thou speakest all too 
plain? 
Even a child might understand. 
And ’neath my heart a _ bleeding bite hath 
smitten, 
As thou bemoanest plaintively 
Thy grievous destiny — 
Marvels for me to hear!” 
Cassandra: ‘‘ Woe for the sorrows, the sorrows 
Of my city all undone! 
Ah, sacrifices offered by my sire 
To save our walls, and slaughterings of sheep! 
But remedy they brought not 
But that my country fall as e’en she fell. 
But I with frenzied heart will soon 
Fling me upon the ground!” 
Chorus: ‘‘ Consistent with thy former words 
These thou hast uttered now. 
And some ill-willing demon from above 
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Heavily falling on thee, causeth thee 
To sing these lamentable death-fraught strains. 
But for the end I am perplexed.” 
Cassandra: “‘ The word no longer then shall from a 
veil 
Peep forth, in fashion of a bride new wed, 
But blowing clear against the rising sun 
Shall come, and like a billow it shall dash 
Against his beams, far greater than the woes 
It told before. No more in riddles now! 
And bear me witness, as I run along 
Scenting the track of ill wrought long ago. 
For never shall the troop desert these halls, 
Of horrors, chanting harmony unblest; 
And having drunken, and become more bold, 
Of human blood, within the house shall bide 
The band of Furies, home-bred, unexpelled. — 
And, seated in the house, shall hymn their strain 
Of primal horror, and in turn they loathe 
The brother’s couch defiled and him who sinned. — 
Hath my shaft missed? Or hath the archer sped? 
Or am I prophet false and beggar vain? 
Bear witness swearing, by no mere report 
I know the ancient horrors of the house. 


Cassandra: ‘““ Woe! Woe! Alas! the horrors! 
Once more the labour of true prophecy 
Stingeth with dread disturbing prelude-chant. 
Behold yon infants seated in the halls 
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Like in their shapes to forms beheld in dreams! 
Those children, as it were by dear ones slain, 
Their hands with kindred food of their own flesh 
Filled, and the entrails — burden pitiful! — 
Which their own sire did taste — behold them there! 
Vengeance for this I say one plotteth now, 
Cowardly lion, dallying in the couch, 

Home keeping — woe is me, — against my lord 
Returning, mine, for yoke of slave I bear. 

The lord of ships, the conqueror of Troy 

Naught knoweth what the tongue of the foul dog 
Speaking in flattering words, with joyous mien, 
Like lurking hell, shall cause in dark event. 

Such is her daring. Of the man the woman 

Is slayer foul — then calling her what name 

Of hateful beast, might I attain the mark? 

Some basilisk or Scylla, ’mid the rocks 

Lurking, destruction to the seafarer? 

Hell’s raging mother, breathing truceless curse 
Upon the house? And how she raised the cry 

Of joy, — audacious — as at turn of fight! 
Feigning delight her lord was safe returned. 
These things I care not if thou dost believe. 

The future cometh. Soon lamenting thou 

Too true a prophet shalt pronounce me then.” 
Chorus: ‘‘ Thyestes’ feast of flesh of children slain 
I recognize with horror, and I fear 

Things heard in truth nor by similitude. 

But for the rest I wander from the track.” 
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Cassandra: ‘“ King Agamemnon murdered thou 


shalt see! ”’ 

Chorus: ‘“‘Unhappy woman! Hush _ ill-omened 
tongue! ”’ 

Cassandra: ‘‘ No Healing-god presideth o’er this 
word.” 


Chorus: “If ill befall — but may it ne’er betide! ” 
Cassandra: “‘ Thou prayest. They the deed of death 


prepare.” 

Chorus: “ What man committeth such a deed of 
woe? ”’ 

Cassandra: “ Surely my imprecations thou hast 
missed.” 


Chorus: ‘‘ The doer’s scheme I fail to comprehend.” 

Cassandra: “‘ Yet I too well have learned the Hellene 
tongue.” 

Chorus: ‘‘ Yea, and the Pythian oracles obscure.” 

Cassandra: “ Alas the fire! It cometh on again! 

Apollo, King Lycaean, woe is me! 

Yonder two footed lioness, with wolf 

Paired, in the absence of the lion kingly, 

Will slay me wretched one, and as a drug 

Mingling, she boasted in the cup of wrath 

To fling for me the quittance, while the sword 

She sharpeneth for her husband, paying thus 

Murder for me whom he hath carried off. 

Why then these trappings keep of mockery 

Staff and prophetic garlands on my neck? 

You first, ere my own death, I will destroy. 
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Go to perdition flung — I follow soon. 

Enrich some other Fury in my place. 

Behold Apollo stripping me himself 

Of robe prophetic, looking on in scorn 

On me in these adornments greatly mocked, 
By friends, by foes, too plainly without cause. 


Yet not dishonoured of the gods I die. 

Another champion of my cause shall come, 

By mother’s death a father to avenge — 

Though now a wandering exile from this land, 
Stranger afar, he cometh, for his friends 

To place the cap-stone on these deeds of woe. 
For mighty is the oath the gods have sworn, 

His, murdered father’s fall shall bring him home. 
Why then do I make piteous lament . 
When once I have beheld my Ilium 

Faring as she hath fared — and those who took 
Requited thus by judgment of the gods? 

I go to meet my fate, will dare to die. 

But yonder gates of Hades I address, 

And pray I may receive a fatal blow, 

That free from struggle, life-blood ebbing fast, 

In death at last I close mine eyes to rest.” 
Chorus: ““ Woman of many sorrows, wise in much, 
Long hast thou stretched the tale, but if in truth 
Thy doom thou knowest, why like god-sped ox 
Dost thou so bravely to the altar tread? ”’ 
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Cassandra: “‘ Escape, oh strangers, can no longer 
be.”’ 

Chorus: ‘‘ Yet is the last in time the gainer held.” 

Cassandra: ‘‘ My day is come. I little gain by 
flight.” 

Chorus: ‘“‘ Know thou art brave and of enduring 
soul.” 

Cassandra: ‘‘ The happy never hear such words of 
praise.” 

Chorus: ‘‘ Yet to die nobly is esteemed a boon.” 

Cassandra: ‘“‘ Alas my father and thy noble race! ” 

Chorus: ‘““ Nay what is this? What dread doth turn 
thee back? ” 

Cassandra: ‘‘ Woe! Woe!” 

Chorus: ‘‘ Why criest thus? Some hateful phan- 
tasy? ” 

Cassandra: “ Blood-dripping massacre these halls 
breathe forth.” 

Chorus: “ Nay, of domestic sacrifice it smelleth.” 

Cassandra: ‘‘ Behold a vapour, like as from the 


tomb.” 

Chorus: “‘ No Syrian decking of the house thou 
namest.”’ 

Cassandra: ‘ I go, and in the halls will shriek my 
doom 


And Agamemnon’s — Now enough of life! 
Alas! oh strangers! 

Not idly as a bird doth dread the bush, 

I shrink — Bear witness after I am gone, 
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When woman shall for me a woman fall, 

And man, in recompense for man ill-wed. 

I claim this boon as one about to die.”’ 

Chorus: “‘ Unhappy one, I pity this thy doom.” 

Cassandra: ‘‘ One word I fain would add, not mine 
own dirge; 

But this last ray of sunlight I invoke, 

That my avengers in full measure pay 

Requital on my slaughterers abhorred, 

For murdered slave — an easy victory! 

Ah mortal fortunes! If they happy be, 

Like to a shadow they! But be they ill, 

A wetted sponge doth blot the picture out. 

And these I pity far more than the rest.” 


Here is the chamber where the fatal bath was 
prepared; there the palace doorway where the 
exultant queen boasted of her victory and showed 
her murdered lord to the angry people. 


Clytemnestra: ‘“ I+ stand where I did strike — 
The deed is done. 

And so I wrought, this will I not deny. 

That neither could he flee nor fend his doom. 

A net with outlet none, as ’twere for fish, 

I cast about him, fatal wealth of robe, 

And struck him twice — and straightway with two 
groans 


1 Aeschylus: Ag., 1530. 
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His limbs relaxed, and prostrate as he lay, 

To fill the tale of blows, I struck a third, 

To Saviour Zeus below a votive boon. 

Falling, he panted thus his life away, 

And, gasping forth sharp jet of blood, he cast 
On me a torrent dark of sanguine dew. 

And I rejoiced no less than planted field 

At earing-time, in wealth from heaven poured — 
Thus matters stand, Oh Argive deputies. 

Ye may rejoice or not, but I exult. 

And if ’twere seemly on a corpse to pour 
Libation, I had more than justly poured — 
Such bow! of cursings in this house this man 
Filled, and himself on his return hath drunk.” 


Clytemnestra: “... At' my hand he fell, 
I too will bury him; 
But not with lamentations from the halls attending. 
Iphigenia his daughter, as is meet, 
With welcome shall her father greet, 
By the swift stream descending 
To world of woe; 
And round him in embrace 
Her arms shall throw.” 


Chorus: ‘‘ Lo, chiding new for chiding in rebuttal: 
But hard the cause to judicate. 


1 Aeschylus: Ag., 1530. 
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Spoiled is the spoiler, and the slayer payeth. 
Abideth fixed, while Zeus is on his throne, 
The doer suffer — Such the law of Fate.’ 


Here too is the spot where in after time her own 
son Orestes plunged his sword into the breast she 
held toward him in despairing supplication. 


Clytemnestra: ““ Ah* me! Thy riddle I too well can 
read. 

I fall by treason, as in truth I slew. 

Let some one quickly bring a murderous ax! 

T’ll know if victor or if vanquished I. 

For to this pitch of evil I am come.” 

Orestes: “‘ Thee, thee, I seek. Thy partner hath 
enough.”’ 

Clytemnestra: “ Alas! Aegisthus dearest, art thou 
dead? ”’ 

Orestes: ‘‘ Thou lov’st the fellow? Therefore in one 
tomb . 

Thouw’lt lie, and never him in death forsake.” 

Clytemnestra: “‘ Hold! child of mine, and reverence 
this breast, 

At which thou hast, in infant slumber, oft 

Sucked with thy gums the milk that nourished 
thee.” 

Orestes: ““ Oh Pylades! Dare I my mother slay? ” 

Pylades: “ Where else the Oracles of Loxias 


1 Aesc.: Choeph., 873 ff. 
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Uttered at Pytho? And the pledges sure? 

Hold all men hostile rather than the gods.” 

Orestes: “ I judge thee victor, and thy counsel best. 

Follow, I’d slay thee close to yonder wretch. 

In life thou deem’dst him dearer than my sire — 

Now sleep beside him dead, since thou dost love 

This fellow, and dost hate whom thou shouldst 
love.” 

Clytemnestra: “I nursed thee, and with thee would 
pass mine age.” 

Orestes: ‘“‘ My father’s murderess! Thou to dwell 
with me? ” 

Clytemnestra: “’Twas fate, my son, that shared 
the guilt of this.” 

Orestes: “‘ Thy death as well ’tis fate hath brought 
to pass.” 

Clytemnestra: “Dost thou not dread a mother’s 
curse, my child? ” 

Orestes: ‘“ Nay, for my mother cast me off to griefs.” 

Clytemnestra: ‘Nay, not cast off; to friendly home 
it was.” 

Orestes: “‘ Of free born father, I was doubly sold.” 

Clytemnestra: ‘“ Where then the price which I re- 
ceived for thee? ”’ 

Orestes: “I blush to speak thy shame thus openly.” 

Clytemnestra: ““Nay, of thy father’s guilty deeds 
speak too!” 

Orestes: “Safe in the house, chide not the toiler 
thou.” 


(a3 
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Clytemnestra: “?’Tis hard for wife when severed 
from her spouse.”’ 

Orestes: “‘ The toil of spouse doth feed the wife at 
home.” 

Clytemnestra: “So thou, my child, wilt slay thy 
mother then? ” 

Orestes: “Tis thou thyself, not I, thyself wilt 
slay.” 

Clytemnestra: “ Look well! Beware a mother’s 
angry hounds! ”’ 

Orestes: “ How, if remiss, my father’s can I 
*scape? ” 

Clytemnestra: ‘I, living, to a tomb! bewail in 
vain.” 

Orestes: ‘“ Yea, for my father’s death hath sent this 
doom.” 

Clytemnestra: “‘ Ah me! This serpent I have borne 
and nursed! ”’ 

Orestes: ‘‘ True prophet was thy terror from the 
dream 

Thou slewest whom thou should’st not! Bear thy 
fate!” 


From these doors a mother’s furies pursued the 
matricide, until in holy Athens they were appeased 
at last, and the curse of Tantalus was lifted from 
the fifth generation. Indeed the sins of the fathers 
have been visited on their children. For so it is 


1Tomb. One deaf to entreaty is often called a tomb. rvpBos. 
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to-day as in days of old, that great prosperity 
uplifts the heart of man and of nation, till insolent 
wealth begets Satiety, parent of Deed of Outrage, 
which brings forth fresh crime, prolonging the 
curse to generations yet unborn. 


“ An! ancient saw told long ago 
Is current among mortals, 
When man’s prosperity is waxen great, 
It gendereth offspring, nor childless dieth, 
And from success upspringeth 
Sorrow insatiate for his race. 


“Single my mind apart from others, for the impious 
deed 
Begetteth more in likeness of their stock; 
While if the house be righteous, 
Fate aye bestoweth goodly progeny. 


“ But ancient Outrage, soon or late, 
Is wont to get young Outrage, 
Wantoning in men’s woes, when time is ripe — 
She breedeth swollen Surfeit and that demon 
None can o’erthrow in fight, none war upon: 
Audacity Unholy — 
Black pair of horrors in the halls, 
Like to their ancestry. 
But Justice shineth in the smoky hovel 


1 Aeschylus: Ag., 727-754. 
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And honoureth the righteous life 
While gilded halls where hands are foul 
Leaving with eyes averted, 
She visiteth the holy, 
Respecting not the power of wealth 
False stamped with vulgar praise. 
And all she swayeth to the end.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE ARGOLID AND NAUPLIA 


Our imagination was sated with horrors, and it 
was a relief to descend to the bright plain, and 
follow the course of the Inachus beside which 
Io used to play, till it sweeps past Argos to the 
sea. 


Io:1 “ For nightly visions ever visiting 

My maiden chamber, wooed me with soft words: 

‘Oh damsel greatly blest, why thus so long 

Unmated, while ’tis given thee to gain 

Bridal most high? For Zeus, with shaft of love 

For thee inflamed, would fain thy favours win. 

But thou, oh child, spurn not the couch of 
Zeus; 

But hie thee forth to Lerna’s deep-soiled mead, 

To pastures of thy father’s flocks and herds. 

That so the eye of Zeus be soothed from longing. 

By dreams like these, each night was I beset, 

Unhappy maid, until I dared at last 

Confess the night-seen visions to my sire.’ 


1 Aeschylus: Prom., 663-675. 
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Time compelled us to leave the temple of Hera 
unvisited. It lies at some distance to the eastward 
of our road, and has in recent years been the scene 
of successful excavations made by American 
archeologists. The Heraeum was one of the oldest 
sanctuaries of Greece. A scarab of Thothmes III 
has been found among its ruins, and the temple 
registers furnished a system of dating older than 
the reckoning by Olympiads. Here the Greeks 
acknowledged Agamemnon as commander in chief 
of the expedition to Troy, and the great Goddess 
never failed in loyal zeal for the success of the Grecian 
arms. 

The most interesting story connected with the 
Heraeum is the one told by Herodotus. 

When Solon was at the court of the Lydian king, 
Croesus, the king, after showing him his possessions, 
asked him who was the happiest man whom he had 
ever seen. When Solon replied that it was Tellos 
the Athenian, who had died for his country, the 
disappointed king “asked! him further who was 
the second happiest whom he had seen, next after 
Tellos — expecting of course that he himself was 
surely to win second honours. Solon however 
answered ‘ Cleobis and Biton,’ for these, being of 
Argive stock, possessed sufficient means of sub- 
sistence, and in addition to this, enjoyed strength 
of body, such as I shall relate. Both alike had been 

1 Herodotus., i. 31. 
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prize-winners in the games, and the following story 
is told of them: When the Argives were celebrating 
a festival of Hera, it became quite necessary that 
their mother ! be conveyed to the temple on a wagon. 
Now their oxen had not returned from the fields in 
season. The youths, therefore, constrained by the 
shortness of the time, put on the yoke and drew 
the wagon themselves, while their mother rode 
thereon. And after they had drawn her forty-five 
stades,” they reached the temple. Now when they 
had done this, and had been seen by the assembly 
of worshippers, a most glorious ending of life came 
upon them; and the god showed thereby that it 
was a better thing for a man to die than to live. 
For the Argive men thronged about them, congratu- 
lating the young men for their strength; while the 
Argive women congratulated the mother who had 
been blest with such sons. And the mother, over- 
joyed at the deed and the praise of it, stood facing 
the image of the goddess, and prayed that the 
goddess would grant to Cleobis and Biton, her sons, 
who had so greatly honoured her, that boon which 
is most blessed for a man to obtain. And after this 
prayer, when they had feasted and made merry, 
the young men slept in the temple, and waked not 
again, but met with this end of life.” 


1 Cydippe, priestess of the Heraeum. 
2 From the city of Argos. 
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“ Not! false this tale, but eminent for truth — 
The holy piety of Cydippe’s sons: 

For sweet and joyful was the mark attained — 
Death in life’s Springtime — by the hero pair. 
Since for their mother’s love they took on them 
The heavy burden of a task renowned. 

Hail ’mid the dead, famed for your piety! 
Through ages be this glory yours alone.” 


The Heraeum was the scene of the well known 
tale of the philosopher Pythagoras and the shield of 
Euphorbus. Menelaus, after his return from Troy, 
dedicated in this temple the captured shield of 
Euphorbus, whom he had killed. In later years, 
Pythagoras entered the temple and selected this 
shield at once from the many votive shields hung 
on the walls. It proved to have the name of Eu- 
phorbus upon it. Now Pythagoras in teaching the 
doctrine of metempsychosis had always claimed to 
be a reincarnation of Euphorbus, and he announced 
that he had established the claim by his success in 
picking out the right shield. 

Argos is familiar to us from childhood as the birth- 
place of Perseus. Hawthorne tells the story in his 
delightful Tanglewood Tales. The king Acrisius 
placed his daughter Danaé and her little son in a 
chest, and committed them to the waves of the 


1 Anth. Pal., iii. 18. 
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Nauplian Gulf. The beautiful poem of Simonides 
was in our mind: 


“‘ When ! in the richly inlaid chest she lay 
Tossed by the blowing wind and sea upheaved, 
Then on her wetted cheeks pale terror stole; 
And round her Perseus her protecting arm 
She cast and spake: ‘Ah child, what sorrow I 
Must bear for thee, whilst thou the flower of sleep 
Dost cull, and in thy calm oblivion still, 
In joyless bronze-clamped chest thou liest nestling, 
Wrapped in a rayless night and darksome gloom. 
The deep brine sweeping o’er thy tender locks, 
The passing wave, thou heedest not, nor voice 
Of winds, but, in thy crimson blanket wrapped, 
Thou still dost press thy face against my face. 
But if the fear to thee were fear indeed, 
Thou to my words wouldst lend thy tiny ear. 
But nay, I bid thee still sleep on, my child, 
And sleep the sea, and sleep our cruel woe! 
And oh, from thee may some blest change appear, 
Oh Father Zeus! — And if apart from right, 
Or overbold my prayer, oh pardon me.” 


A short fragment from the lost Acrisius of Sopho- 
cles gives us a glimpse of the proud princess when 
her fault has become known to her cruel father: 


1 Simonides, 37 Bergk. 
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—. 


“ Brief * speech beseemeth those whose thoughts are 
pure, 

In answer to a parent; more than all 

When one is of the Argive stock, a maid, 

Whose ornament is silence and few words.” 


Another fragment from a lost drama — the 
Danae of Euripides — depicts the intense maternal 
affection of the heroine: 


“My ? women, dear is light of yonder sun, 

And fair to see the windless ocean flood, 

The vernal bloom of Earth, the wealth of streams — 
Of many blessings I might sing the praise. 

But naught so bright nor goodly to behold 

Exists as when to childless ones, whose hearts 

Are gnawed by longing, is vouchsafed at last 

To see the light of infants in their homes.” 


There was little to detain us in Argos except the 
fine ancient theatre, and we took our way through 
the streets of the typical modern Greek town, and 
hurried on to Tiryns.* Archzologists consider this 
the best spot in Greece for studying the arrange- 
ments of a fortified palace of Homeric times. The 
famous galleries served in the War of Independence 

1Soph.: Frag., 61. 

2 Eurip.: Frag., 318. 

3 The ancient city fortified, we are told, by Perseus and the 
Lycian Cyclopes. 
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to give shelter to fugitives from the Turkish soldiery. 
Their exact purpose in ancient times is a matter of 
controversy to the learned. The guide of to-day 
tells the traveller that they are a favourite haunt 
for sheep and goats, and that it is by the innocent 
agency of these, that the grim gallery walls have been 
worn to a mirror-like smoothness. The cruel Eu- 
rystheus was king of Tiryns in days of old, and it 
was at his bidding and the divine behest of Hera 
that Heracles was compelled to go up and down 
Greece performing his twelve labours, and freeing 
the land from the monsters that were its plague. 
The slaying of the Lernaean Hydra is held by those 
who rationalize the myth to contain a tale of the 
draining of the marsh of Lerna which had rendered 
the town of Argos unhealthy. 

At nightfall we reached Nauplia— Napoli di 
Romania, as it was often called in the early part 
of the nineteenth century. Certainly the Bay of 
Nauplia is in the opinion of many more beautiful 
than the great Bay of Naples itself. Many traces of 
Frankish and Venetian occupation remain in gates 
and fortifications, and even in a few palaces with 
coats of arms emblazoned on the walls. 

The town was named for Nauplios, son of Poseidon, 
famous for the vengeance he took on the Greek 
fleet as it approached the Euboean Promontory 
on the return from Troy. The story is contained 
in Scholia on the Dramatists and in fragments of 
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lost plays. Palamedes and Oeax were sons of Nau- 
plios. The former was a clever inventor. To him 
were ascribed, among other inventions, the games 
of draughts and dice, the building of the first light- 
houses, and the art of writing on tablets. Once, 
when during the siege of Troy the Greeks were dis- 
heartened by a famine and by the discomforts of 
their endless task, Palamedes cheered them by the 
introduction of his new games. At the beginning 
of the war, it was his cleverness that detected the 
feigned madness of Odysseus, and forced that wily 
hero to a reluctant participation in the expedition. 
For this Odysseus cherished deep resentment, and 
in conjunction with the Atridae, who were jealous 
of the popularity of Palamedes, he contrived by a 
trick to make it appear that their enemy was in 
traitorous correspondence with King Priam. Pala- 
medes was stoned to death, and his brother wrote 
the tale on wooden tablets which he committed to 
the sea in hopes that some might float home to 
Nauplia and inform King Nauplios of the murder 
of hisson. The plan was successful, and Nauplios set 
a deceitful beacon on a dangerous cape of Euboea, 
which lured many of the returning Greeks to death 
by shipwreck. 


“ Oblivion’s ! cure I only did provide 
Silent and sounding syllables combined 
1 Bur.: Palam. Frag., 582 (Dindorf). 
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Inventing, so mankind might letters know. 
Thus, though far absent over ocean’s tract 
A man might learn the fortunes of his home. 
And, at a death, to children might be told 

In writing plain, the measure of their wealth. 
And that which might to evil strife have led, 
The tablet judgeth and forbiddeth lies.” 


In another fragment the Chorus reproaches Odys- 
seus and the Greeks: 


“ Ye ' have slain, ye have slain 
The all-wise one, ye Danai! 
The Muses’ nightingale, 
Who ne’er caused grief to any.” 


The fortified height above Nauplia retains the 
name of Palamidi to this day. The town has played 
an important part in the military history of Greece in 
post-classic times. Its capture from the Turks in 
1822 gave great encouragement to the revolutionists, 
and it became for a time the capital of the newly 
liberated nation when the war was over. Here the 
first President, Capodistrias, was assassinated, and 
it was at Nauplia that King Otho first made his entry 
into his dominions. 


1Kur.: Palam. Frag., 591 (Dindorf). 


CHAPTER IX 
DELPHI 


“ WHEN the lightning flashed through Harma,”’ ! 
the mission to Delphi was wont to proceed thither 
by the Sacred Way, passing through Eleusis and 
the defiles of Cithaeron; then across Boeotia and 
through the winding passes of Parnassus. The road 
was built by Theseus to conduct Apollo on his 
triumphal journey from Athens, whither he had 
come from his birthplace in Delos. 

The traveller to-day, however, usually goes to the 
port of Itea by steamer from Piraeus through the 
new canal, or else by rail to Corinth and thence 
across the Gulf by one of the very irregular steamers. 
The journey by sea from Piraeus is the most com- 
fortable, and it is interesting too. We skirted 
closely the outer coast of Salamis, and sailed through 


1 Harma (Strabo, ix. chap. i) was a mountain on the Boeo- 
tian border, whence signal fires could be seen by watchers in 
the Pythion at Athens. Dérpfeld claims that this Pythion 
is identical with the Grotto of Apollo on the northern slope 
of the Acropolis (Chapter I) and thus he elucidates the puz- 
zling passage in Philostratus concerning the Panathenaic 
ship. 
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the calm Saronic as it narrowed towards the Isth- 
mus, and after passing through the canal we issued 
forth into the Corinthian Gulf for a sail of three or 
four hours on one of the most beautiful stretches 
of water in the world. We passed the rock of Hera 
Acraia, the ‘ Gibraltar of the Corinthian Gulf.” 
Like its namesake, it resembles a crouching lion with 
head erect and mighty paws extending seaward. 
This is the spot where Medea buried her children, 
carrying them from Corinth in her winged chariot. 
Her parting words to them when she has resolved 
upon their death are among the most heart-breaking 
to be found in the‘ most pathetic ”’ of poets. 


Medea:* “ Oh children, children, ye a city have 
And home, wherein, forsaking wretched me, 
Ye aye shall dwell, bereft of mothers’ love: 
While I to other lands an exile go 

Ere any joy I win of you, and see 

Your happiness, ere wife and nuptial couch 

I deck, and hold aloft the marriage torch. 

Ah me, unhappy for my daring deed! 

In vain, then, children, did I nurture you, 

In vain I laboured, and was worn with toil, 

In vain I bore the grievous travail-pangs. 
Unhappy! Many hopes I had in you, 

That some day surely ye would tend mine age, 


* Kurip.: Medea, 1379. 
? Kurip.: Medea, 1022 ff. 
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And with your hands my body deck in death, 
Of mortals envied. But the sweet hope now 
Is perished. For henceforth bereft of you, 

A mournful life and grievous I must pass. 
And ye no more with loving eyes shall look 
Upon your mother in your altered life. 

Woe, woe, why gaze ye at me, children mine? 
Why laugh unto me this last laugh of all? 

Ah me, what canI do? My heart is faint, 
Oh women, at the bright face of my babes. 

I cannot do it, farewell former plans! 

I take my children with me from the land. 


Yet how is it with me? Shall I endure 

To be a jest of unrequited foes? 

This must be dared. But ah, unhappy me, 
That I should have let fall such weakling words! 
Go, children, to the house. Let him who hath 
No part in this my service, look to it! 

I will not spoil the deed of my right hand. 


But lo, I needs must tread a woful road, 

And these must send on one more woful still. 
My boys I’d fain address, give, children mine, 
Give to your mother your right hand to kiss. 
Oh, dearest hand and dearest face to me! 

My children’s form and noble countenance! 
Blessed be ye — but yonder — for your sire 
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Hath robbed you of your sojourn here. Oh sweet 
Embrace, soft skin, and dearest breath of babes! 
Away! Away! no longer can I bear 

To look upon you, conquered by my woe.” 


Beyond the promontory the Gulf widens, and as 
we passed out the clouds began to gather over the 
white tops of the distant mountains of Arcadia and 
soon shut out the Peloponnesian shore. Once for 
a moment the clouds suddenly parted, and framed 
a picture of solemn splendour. Behind the dark 
masses of the nearer mountains, the snowy top of 
Cyllene was flooded with golden sunlight. The 
diamond-shaped rent in the clouds was as it were 
fringed with an edging of silver fur. In another 
moment all was dark again, and a torrent of rain 
succeeded, shutting out the view entirely, and con- 
tinuing till we landed at the little port of Itea — 
the ancient Cirrha — where we passed the night. 

When morning came the storm was over and we 
enjoyed the sunlit view from the balcony of the 
inn until the mules were saddled and our procession 
ready to start. 

At first our course lay through the great olive 
groves of the famous Crissaean Plain. This sacred 
land played a fatal part in Grecian history. The 
inhabitants of Crisa had been wont to plunder 
pilgrims on their way to visit the shrine of Delphi, 
until — at the instigation of the Pythia — Solon 
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and the Athenians, in alliance with Clisthenes of 
Sicyon, destroyed the guilty town in 591 B. c. and 
dedicated the Plain as the inviolable possession of 
the god. In honour of this event the famous 
Pythian Games were founded. In late times, how- 
ever, the inhabitants of Amphissa cast covetous 
eyes upon the fair fields which spread themselves 
below their mountain fastness, and dared to seize 
and cultivate the holy soil. To punish them for this 
outrage, the Amphictyonic Council, the national 
guardians of the rights of Delphi, declared a Sacred 
War. Then it was that Philip of Macedon knew that 
his time had come. His intervention in the Sacred 
War was the beginning of the end, and only a year 
later the independence of Greece perished on the 
fatal field of Chaeronea. 

Our road through the olives led us to the foot 
of Parnassus. Northwestward climbed the road to 
Amphissa. We left this on our left and after an 
hour reached the flourishing town of Cryso, which 
preserves in its name the memory of the town 
destroyed twenty-five centuries ago. Below us 
on our right the Pleistos emerged from the gorge 
which narrows fast. An hour more and we dis- 
mounted at Kastri, the new village to which the 
inhabitants whose houses were destroyed by the 
excavations were removed. 

From the balcony of our little lodging, a mar- 
vellous prospect was unfolded. Far below us 
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stretching towards the sea was the Sacred Plain 
dark with its olives. To our right were the lower 
spurs of Kiona, whose summit overtops Parnassus 
itself. To the left, the solemn gorge of the Pleistos, 
and in the cliff which forms its southern wall we 
could see the dark opening of the cave of Lamia, 
the horrid goblin whose name was used to terrify 
rebellious children into submission. 

Before visiting the excavations, we walked along 
the road past them, that first we might purify our- 
selves in the waters of the Castalian spring which 
flows forth from the angle of the Phaedriades. These 
are two cliffs which form natural walls to north- 
east and southeast of the holy precinct. From 
one of these, Hyampeia, good old Aesop was hurled 
to his death. He was accused by his enemies of 
having robbed the shrine. They had concealed in 
his baggage some of the sacred vessels, and in 
spite of his protestations and the warnings he uttered 
in his quaint form of fables, he was dragged to the 
edge of the cliff and hurled over. But the gods made 
his innocence manifest, and his death was avenged 
by a destructive earthquake which soon after 
visited the spot. 

The spring of Castalia has been famed in song and 
story above all other fountains. He who drinks 
of its waters is blessed with the gift of poetry 
for ever. Here those who would visit the shrine 
must first pause for purification: 
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“Pure? to the temple approach of the undefiled 
deity, stranger, 
Pure in thy soul, and bathe in the sacred stream of 


the nymphs. 

Since for the good sufficeth the smallest drop — but 
the wicked 

Even the Ocean vast never could cleanse with his 
streams.” 


The band of maidens sent from Tyre to serve in 
the temple thus greet the holy scene: 


““ Leaving ? the swell of the Tyrian Sea, 
Lo I am come for Loxias, 
Far from the Isle Phoenician, 
Slave to the halls of Phoebus, 
Where, ’neath the snow-swept mountain ridge 
Of Parnassus, his seat was chosen. 


Still it awaiteth me to lave 

In Castalia’s flowing waters 

My hair, the pride of my maidenhood, 

In service divine of Phoebus. 
Hail, thou Rock that dost light the gleam 
O’er the twin peaked Bacchic mountains. 
Hail, Vine that distillest the daily wine, 
Forth putting thy fruitful cluster. 


1 Anth.: Pal., xiv. 71. 
2 Bur.: Phoen., 202 ff. 
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Hail, holy cave of the dragon, hail, 
Ye hill-top watch-towers of the gods, 
And sacred snow-smitten mountain, hail! 
Ah! would I in praise of the deathless One 
Might weave the dance on fearless feet 
By the mid-earth Hollow of Phoebus! ” 


We rested beneath the ancient plane tree, planted 
they say by Agamemnon; and refreshed and puri- 
fied we approached the shrine. On either hand are 
the ruins of the votive offerings — too often, alas! 
commemorating fratricidal victories — and of the 
treasuries which offered such rich loot for Nero and 
other plunderers, in spite of whom the site could 


still offer thousands of statues as late as the time - 


of Pausanias. The Athenian treasure-house is being 
rebuilt of its original materials, which were lying 
almost intact. Its decorations have been taken to 
the museum, and their place supplied by admirable 
reproductions. Upon the walls are hymns to Apollo 
with musical notation —a rare archeological 
prize — and an inscription in situ speaks of the battle 
of Marathon, in honourof which the treasury was built. 

We passed the rough rock from which, in earliest 
days of all, the Sibyl Herophile uttered prophecy, 
foretelling among other things the fatal story of 
Helen. We paused for a moment in the Athenian 
Stoa and then continued our gradual ascent. As 
the Sacred Way turned to the northward round the 
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end of the great temple, we saw before us the pedestal 
of one of the most interesting monuments in the 
world. Upon this pedestal stood the great tripod 
offered by redeemed Greece from the spoils of Pla- 
taea. The central support was of brazen serpents 
intertwined. On it were inscribed the names of 
the States that took part in this culminating victory 
of the Persian War, and many of these names may 
still be read upon the portion preserved at Constan- 
tinople, whither it was carried by Constantine to 
adorn the Hippodrome of his new capital. It is 
related that Mohammed II, who wrested Constanti- 
nople from the Christians in 1453 a. p., smote one of 
the brazen serpent heads with his sword, declaring 
that the conqueror of Europe thus avenged the 
ancient defeat of Asia. 

But we were at last come to Earth’s very centre, 
the Pythian shrine itself. We stood where young 
Ton stood, in the portal which he used to sweep each 
morning at sunrise with such devotion. 


“* Lo,! yonder gleameth the four-horsed car 
And Helios now sheddeth day o’er the land. 
The stars are fleeing before his blaze 
To the holy night. 
And the peaks untrod of Parnassus Mount 
With dawn illumined, receive for men 
The chariot wheel diurnal. 


1 Kurip.: Ion, 82 ff. 
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“« Dry incense smoke to the lofty roof 
Of Phoebus flieth. 
On the tripod divine her seat doth take 
The Delphian, singing to Greeks the strains 
Whatever Apollo may utter. 


‘* But oh ye Delphian ministers 

Of Phoebus, hie to the silver whirls 

Of Castalia, where with unsullied dew 
Having washed you clean, the temple approach. 
And guard ye well from ill-speaking the lips, 
And words of blest import, to those who fain 

Would the shrine consult, 
From your own lips see that ye utter. 


“ While I, at my task which from Childhood’s hour 
I ever ply, with the laurel boughs 
And holy wreaths, the gate of the God 
Will adorn, and sprinkle the floor bedewed 
With moistened drops. And the flocks of birds 
Who the shrines defile 
Of the images holy, with bow of mine 
I will put to flight — For, sprung from none 
From father nor mother, my nursling home 
The Temple of Phoebus I cherish. 


“Oh minister fresh blooming, hail 
My broom of laurel fair, 
Who Phoebus’ altar in his fane 
Hast ever in thy care! 
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“Tn gardens never dying, whence 
The streams of holy dew 
Their ever-flowing springs send forth, 
Thy sacred myrtle grew. 


“* With thee I sweep the floor divine 
Throughout the livelong day, 
With swift wing of the rising sun, 

My service glad I pay. 


“Oh Paean, oh Paean! 
Blessed, oh, blessed 
Be thou, Latona’s son! 


“Fair is the task I ply 

Oh Phoebus, at thy shrine, 
Thy seat prophetic honouring, 

Glorious the task for aye. 


“To gods who live for ever 
My hand in thrall is held, 
And in glad labour thus to toil 
I can grow weary never. 


“ Phoebus my sire divine! 
For him who nurtured me I praise 
To him is due a father’s name 
The Phoebus of this shrine. 
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“Oh Paean, oh Paean! 

Blessed, oh, blessed 
Be thou, Latona’s son! ” 

Of Apollo’s lordly temple all is in ruins except the 
pavement, and we search in vain for the relics of its 
past glories. Gone is the great entrance porch 
over which were inscribed in golden letters the say- 
ings of the Seven Sages. ‘‘ Know Thyself.” ‘“‘ Noth- 
ing Overmuch.” Pediments, friezes and columns, 
all are gone. No vestige is left of the marvels which 
greeted the eyes of the visitors of old, who accom- 
panied Creusa when she came to consult the God. 
The exclamations of these visitors remind one of 
the modern tourist. 


Chorus é ‘‘ Not! only then in Athens the Divine 
Are courts of gods fair-columned, 
And services before the fane. 
Lo, e’en for Loxias, Lato’s son, 
The fair-eyed light of portals twain! 


Chorus B’. “ Look yonder and behold! 
The Hydra, lo, he slayeth, 
Of Lerna, he the son of Zeus, 
With sword of gold. 
Dear friend, behold! 


'Hurip.: Ion, 184 ff. 
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See oe eee eee 


Chorus 4. 


Chorus y: 


Chorus 4. 


Chorus 8. 


Chorus é. 


Chorus S$. 


Chorus &. 
. fire 


Chorus 7. 
burn. 


“T see, and by his side 
Another standeth, lifting burning torch. 
Can it be he of whom is told the tale 
In my embroideries? 
Shield-holder Iolaus, he 
Who sharing labours on him laid, 
The son of Zeus doth aid. 


“See yonder man as well! 
Seated on courier wingéd, 

He layeth low the Fire-breathing Might— 
Three-bodied monster fell. 


“T turn my glances everywhere — 
Lo, on the marble walls, 
Behold the combat of the giants there! 


“ Thither, dear friends, we look. 


“Dost see the Fierce-Eyed One? 
Against Enceladus her shield is shook. 


“Yea, my own goddess Pallas I discern. 
“How else? the heavy thunderbolt of 
In hands of Zeus far-hurling? 


**T see, dread Mimas he with flame doth 
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aka ae eae et OU re Dara em a aS nee 
Chorus 6’. “ Lo Bromios, with ivy rod 
Unwarlike, doth another slay 
Of sons of Earth — the Bacchic 
God!” 


As we stood upon the ancient pavement, the 
solemnity of the spot was overpowering. We could 
feel amid the silence of these ruins, in this lonely 
sheltered niche of the mountain, with the solemn 
gorge far below us, that we were indeed at the very 
centre of the world. For of civilization as we con- 
ceive it, Greece was, in those old days, the only 
exponent on Earth; and had it not been for the 
victories of which these stones bear witness, the 
very light of life in the world would have been 
quenched. Instead of liberty, the soft luxury of 
Asia with its soul-deadening tyranny would have 
smothered Europe. Indeed humanity was on the 
““ razor-edge ”’ of the balance when the hope of 
Greece was contained in the ‘wooden walls,” 
and later when the last great stand was made on the 
Plataean Plain. 

The first temple of Apollo is said to have been 
built of the wood of laurel brought from the Vale 
of Tempe. This was succeeded by one built of 
wax and feathers by a swarm of bees. The third 
temple was of brass; the fourth, of stone, built by 
Trophonius and Agamedes as in the Homeric 
Hymn; and the final one, of stone and marble, 
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under the direction of the Amphictyons, who em- 
ployed Spintharos as architect. The noble Athenian 
family of the Alemaeonidae, wishing to secure the 
powerful voice of the Oracle in behalf of their 
restoration from banishment, undertook to carry 
out the plans, and instead of the ordinary stone of 
the neighbourhood called for by the contract, they 
employed Parian marble for the eastern front. 
Within the temple was the sacred quivering laurel 
of which the Pythian priestess was wont to chew 
the leaves before descending to the inmost shrine. 
Here too she drank of the water conducted from the 
spring Cassotis. Not only must the laurel quiver, 
but the sacrificial victim too must quake. Else 
there would be no oracular response. The priestess 
took her seat on the tripod which stood over the 
celebrated chasm whence arose the vapour of in- 
spiration.! A learned archeologist has recently 
written an able essay to prove that this chasm was 
a pious fraud, or never existed at all. The myth 
relates that its existence was revealed by Coretas, 
a goat herd, who became intoxicated and fell in. 
In the temple could be seen, between two golden 
eagles, the sacred Omphalos, Earth’s navel, whereon 
the eagles let fly by Zeus—one from the east and 
the other from the west— met and _ alighted. 
Near by was a golden statue of Homer, and the iron 


1 The vapour story is rejected by the new edition of Smith’s 
Dict. of Antiq. 
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chair occupied by Pindar when he sang hymns 
in honour of the Pythian Apollo. 

The founding of the oracle is described in the 
Homeric Hymn to the Pythian Apollo and in the 
prologue of the Eumenides of Aeschylus. 

“Thence! thou didst come to Crisa, beneath snowy 
Parnassus to the gorge turned westward. Over it 
the cliff hangeth beetling, and the deep ravine 
runneth under. Rugged is the spot and there Lord 
Phoebus Apollo resolved to build him a lovely 
temple and thus he spake: ‘ Here I bethink me to 
build an exceeding beauteous fane, that it may be a 
place of divination for all mankind. Hither they 
shall bring me their perfect hecatombs for ever, 
‘men who dwell in fertile Peloponnesus, in Europe, 
and amid the sea-flowed islands, coming to consult 
my oracle. And to them I fain would declare my 
unfailing counsel and utter prophecy in my rich 
shrine.’ Thus spake Phoebus Apollo, and laid the 
foundations. Wide they were and exceeding long, 
and on them Trophonius and Agamedes, sons of 
Erginus, dear to the immortal gods, placed a floor 
of marble. And the countless tribes of men reared 
the walls of the temple with wrought stones, to be 
a theme of song for ever. 

“Hard by there flowed a stream of fair waters, 
and there Apollo slew with his stout bow a serpent 
of mighty bulk, a savage prodigy which wrought 

1 Homer. Hymn to Apollo, 282 ff. 
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many woes to the men in the land, to them and 
their hoof-stretching herds. For indeed it was 
a blood-bedabbled monster. 


“He! who encountered her was led by fatal des- 
tiny, until the time when Lord Apollo Far-Worker 
aimed at her his powerful arrow. She then, tortured 
with grievous pangs, lay greatly gasping and writh- 
ing on the ground. Awful was the cry she ut- 
tered, unspeakable. Then she glided hither and 
thither through the wood till at last she panted 
forth her life in blood. Then Phoebus Apollo ex- 
ulted.”’ 

The she-dragon is left to rot ? in the sun, and this 
circumstance gives to the place the name of Pytho. 
Apollo turns his attention to the establishment of 
the rites of his worship: 


“Then * Phoebus Apollo considered in his heart 
what men he should introduce to his holy rites, 
men who should worship him in rocky Pytho. Now 
while he pondered, he marked a swift ship upon the 
wine-faced sea. And therein were many goodly 
men, Cretans from Minoan Cnossus, men who should 
offer service to the Lord and declare the divine | 

1 Line 356. 


2 ribecOar, to rot. 
3 Line 388. 
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will of Phoebus Apollo of the golden sword, whatso- 
ever he should utter in oracles from the laurel 
shrine, forth from the hollow breast of Parnassus. 
They were sailing in their black ship, in pursuit of 
traffic, bound for sandy Pylos and the people of 
Pylos. Then Phoebus Apollo went forth to meet 
them, and plunged into the sea in likeness of a 
dolphin, close to the black ship, and floated there, 
a monster great and dire; nor could any of the men 
devise the meaning. Tossing on every side, he 
lashed the ship’s beams, while the mariners crouched 
in the vessel dumb with terror.” 

The dolphin guides the ship by a south wind past 
her destination, in spite of the wish of some of the 
sailors to land. The ship refuses to obey her helm. 
At last they reach the mouth of the Gulf, when a 
west wind springs up, and they are wafted into 
the Bay of Crisa. 

“ And! they came to far-seen vine-clad Crisa, 
to the harbour. And there Lord Apollo Far-Worker 
darted away from the ship, like unto the Sun at 
noon, and from his head flew sparks in showers, 
and the brightness thereof came to heaven. Then 
he sped to his shrine and passed on to the famous ~ 
tripod. There he kindled a blaze, manifesting forth 
his weapons. And the gleam covered all Crisa. 
And the wives of the Crissaeans and their fair- 
girdled daughters raised the cry of holy joy beneath 

1 Line 438 ff. 
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inspiration of Phoebus. For he put mighty awe in 
the heart of each one. 

“ Thence like a dream he leaped to fly again to 
the ship, in likeness of a stout warrior in the prime 
of youth, his broad shoulders covered with his 
flowing locks. Then having uttered winged words, 
he spake to the sailors: ‘ Strangers, who are ye, 
and whence sail ye the path of the waters? Is it in 
pursuit of traffic, or do ye roam at random, as the 
pirates do, who rove o’er the salt sea, setting their 
lives at stake, and carrying evil to foreigners? 
Wherefore do ye thus sit stricken in soul, nor dis- 
embark upon the land, and stow the cordage of 
your black vessel?’ ” 

The captain of the ship asks the god concerning 
the land to which they have thus been led, whereas 
with far different intention they had sailed forth 
‘“* upon the mighty Gulf of the ocean towards Pylos, 
from Crete whence we claim to have sprung.” 

“ Answering! straightway Far-Worker Apollo 
spake to them: ‘ Strangers, who used to dwell near 
tree-clad Cnossus, but who now shall return thither 
no more, to your lovely city and fair homes and 
dear wives. Here must ye abide and maintain my 
rich shrine, revered of all men. For, lo, I am the 
son of Zeus and I claim to be Apollo. Over the 
great Gulf of the sea I have guided you hitherto. 
I have willed you no harm, nay, ye shall here main- 

1 Line 474. 
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tain my rich shrine, exceeding revered of all men. 
And ye shall know the counsels of the immortals, 
and by their decree ye shall be honoured all your 
days for ever and ever.’ ” 


“Thus! spake Apollo and verily they hearkened 
and obeyed him.” 


“ And ? they started to go, and at their head went 
Lord Apollo, son of Zeus. In his hand he held his 
lyre and lovely was the music he played. His step 
was high and goodly, and the Cretans followed 
on to Pytho, dancing and singing glad paeans such 
as are the paeans of the Cretans, in whose hearts 
the Muse divine hath planted honey-voiced song. 
They climbed the mountain with unwearied feet, 
and soon they came to Parnassus and the lovely 
spot where Apollo was to dwell revered by all man- 
kind.” 

The Hymn ends with a word of warning: 

“Tf there be faithless word or deed, or outrage 
such as often mortal men commit, then shall others 
come to be dictators over you, and beneath their 
sway ye shall be ruled by compulsion all your days. 
All has been said — Guard well my words in your 
hearts.” 

Here follows the account in the Eumenides of 
Aeschylus: 

1 Line 503. ? Line 514. = 3 Line 540. 
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Pythia: ‘ First * in my prayer I reverence of gods 

First-Prophesying Earth; and Themis next, 

Who from her mother in succession held 

This chair of divination, as they tell. 

And third by lot — of her consent — not force 

Titaness Phoebe, she too child of Earth, 

Held it, and gave it as a natal gift, 

To Phoebus — thus the name from Phoebe bides. 

When Phoebus left the Delian lake and reef, 

And beached his ship on Pallas’ shores marine, 

He travelled thence to this Parnassus’ seat. 

And they conduct him with high reverence — 

Hephaestus’ sons, road builders — and make 
plain 

The hitherto rough places of the earth. 

Here greatly did the people honour him, 

And Delphos, sovereign ruler of this land. 

And Zeus his soul with skill divine inspired, 

And seated him fourth prophet on his throne. 

Thus Loxias is spokesman for his sire. 

These gods I worship in my opening prayer. 

Pallas Pronaia ’ likewise holds high place. 

And next the nymphs I honour of the cave 


1 Aeschylus: Eum., 1 ff. 

2 The temple of Pallas Pronaia is the first noted by Pau- 
sanias as he arrived by the Sacred Way. It has been identified 
as one of the small ruined temples of the so-called Marmaria. 
Shortly after the writer’s visit to Delphi in 1905, a boulder 
dislodged from Hyampeia caused serious damage to this 
group of buildings. 
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Corycian, dear to birds, resort of gods, 
Bromios’ haunt, nor leave I unrecalled 

The time the god at head of Bacchant host 
Wrought doom to Pentheus, hunted like a hare. 
The springs of Pleistos and Poseidon’s might 
And highest Zeus Consummate last I call — 
Then take my seat on the prophetic throne.” 


The prominence of the oracle all through Hellenic 
times is tremendous. And not only the Grecian 
world, even Asia and Rome held the Pythian 
utterances in deep reverence. From the first 
priestess Phemonoe, who issued her prophecies 
in hexameter verse, through the long centuries 
of greatness and decline and renascence and at last 
suppression at the hands of the Christian Emperor 
Theodosius, we meet at every turn testimony to 
the influence of the Delphic Oracle. Often the 
utterances were ambiguous — the very name Loxias 
was fancifully derived from the obliquity (Aogérys) 
of the prophecies, — often doubtless they were 
corrupted for political ends. Im spite of all, the 
respect shown for them even by men like Socrates 
and Cicero is to us astounding. Of the innumerable 
episodes in the long history of the shrine, we best 
recall the responses made to Oedipus and Orestes 
in the tragic cycle, the tale of Croesus, the message 
concerning the “ wooden walls,” the vindication of 
the sanctity of the shrine when the impious Persian 
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pillagers were overwhelmed by thunder and light- 
ning and the crushing cliffs; the inspiration which 
started Socrates upon his truth-seeking career, 
and finally the maxims of general or special conduct 
with which Hellenic story is filled. At last, when 
Julian the Apostate consulted the oracle with refer- 
ence to his Persian campaign, came the last mourn- 
ful answer from the prophetic tripod: “‘ Say to the 
King that the dwelling place so rich in art is sunk 
to dust; Phoebus has no longer a roof, and no 
prophetic laurel, no speaking fountain. Dried is 
the fair water spring.” 

The hill slopes above the temple are covered with 
interesting buildings; but it is beyond the scope 
of these pages to describe in detail the Cnidian Lesche 
once adorned by Polygnotus, the Thessalian votive 
statues, the fountain of Cassotis: — 


“€ Where ! from the depths is drawn for the libations 
Of fair-haired Muses, water pure and holy.” 


We must not pause to describe the Theatre and, 
high above the sacred buildings, the splendid 
stadium of the Pythian Games. The fine Museum 
too, with the world-renowned charioteer of bronze, 
the Lysippic Agias, the Cnidian frieze, the Sphinx 
of Naxos, and the charming dancing Caryatidae 
of Siphnos — all these belong to the province of the 


1 Simonides, 44. 
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writer on Art or Archeology. This is true as well 
of the ruins of ‘‘ The Marmaria,” almost equalling 
in beauty those of the Sacred Enclosure itself. 

We returned to our lodgings in time to witness a 
most glorious sunset over the lower heights of Kiona. 
A wild wind was blowing, and the scudding clouds 
were stained sanguine, while the mountain snows 
were lit with crimson glory fading into pure crystal- 
line rose colour. The scene at first almost inspired 
terror; then, for a moment, triumphant exultation; 
then, as the fierce red light vanished in an instant 
from the flying clouds, there ensued a moment of 
awe, and at last the hurrying darkness brought 
hushed feelings of solemn peace. 


CHAPTER X 
PARNASSUS TO THEBES 


Tue Corycian Grotto is situated high above the 
town of Delphi about half way to the top of Par- 
nassus. The first part of the ascent — the Kak 
Sxata — is rough and steep. Anemones and other 
wild flowers of every colour cover the ground 
wherever the sun of March has melted the snow. 
Far above to the eastward we catch sight of the 
white crown of the holy mountain. 

The way passes through pine groves and over 
stretches of bare rock, and, after a couple of hours, 
leads to the mouth of the famous cave. A rock near 
by bears an inscription which tells us that the 
grotto was sacred to Pan and the Corycian nymphs. 
The neighbourhood of the cave was a favourite 
haunt of Dionysus and his Maenads, and the mysteri- 
ous lights beheld afar by awestruck peasants were 
believed to come from torches carried in the mystic 
revels: 


“The lurid gleam o’er the two-peaked Rock 
Where the Bacchic nymphs Corycian tread.” 


1Soph.: Antig., 1126. 
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The Corycian Grotto offered a refuge to the fleeing 
inhabitants of Delphi when the Persians came, and 
many centuries later it served as one of the most 
important strongholds of the chieftains of the War 
of Independence. 


Our visit to the cave filled the morning of our last 
day at Delphi, and on the morrow we started early 
along the Sacred Way. 

From Delphi the road gradually ascends to 
Arachova. The gorge of the Pleistos was far below 
us on our right, and over the cliffs of Kirphis, which 
form its southern wall, we could catch occasional 
glimpses of the snowy tops of far-off Arcadian 
mountains beyond the Gulf of Corinth. We could 
not see the Gulf itself, but its position was marked 
by the thick banks of clouds which seemed to rise 
from it, often shutting out the distant mountains. 
On our left rose the slope of Parnassus, dotted by 
scanty evergreens. Occasionally we passed a few 
fruit trees in blossom, and here and there an olive; 
but the region is mostly barren save for the vines 
which produce the Arachovan wine. 

Just before reaching the town, a bend in the road 
gives a last opportunity to look back at Delphi. 

Arachova is no mean town in spite of its isolated 
position. The inhabitants are of pure Greek stock, 
and the women are handsome, while the men and 
boys are splendid. 
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After passing through the town, the road winds 
down the long pass of Parnassus. We soon came to 
the end of the well-built modern highway, and from 
this point travel became increasingly difficult. 
Clouds had gathered too, and soon rain followed; 
and we floundered over slippery rocks and through 
sticky clay, scarcely caring whether there was a path 
or not. The wild scenery of Zemeno, as this part 
of the pass is called, was grander and more gloomy 
for the storm. The clouds came tumbling down the 
cliffs on either side till they dissolved in fine rain, 
while the prospect in front was completely cut off. 
We were glad enough at last to take refuge for an 
hour in an old Khan built in Turkish times at a point 
about half way through the pass. 

We were nearing the famous Syiory 68s, the 
triple cross roads of which the mention in the 
Oedipus Tyrannus fills us with shivering awe as 
they are named again and again. While the guides 
were preparing lunch, the account of Sophocles was 
read aloud: 


“ Now ! Polybus of Corinth was my sire; 

My mother, Dorian Merope, and I 

Was held the noblest of the city, till 

This chance befel me, worthy wonderment, — 

Yet haply not so weighty as I deemed. 

A fellow at a banquet, flown with wine, 
1Soph.: Oed., 774 ff. 
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Taunts me, as foisted spurious on my sire. 

And I my wrath that day could scarce restrain, 

And on the next, my parents I approached 

And questioned closely — they th’ affront received 

With deep offence ’gainst him who spake the charge. 

And I on their concern was satisfied; 

But yet this stung me ever, sinking deep. 

Unknown to parents, then, I took my way 

To Pytho, and, unsatisfied in that 

I came for, Phoebus let me go, but dire 

And woful were his other prophecies: 

That I with my own mother should be joined 

And bring to light a stock unbearable, 

And of my father should be murderer. 

And when I heard it, the Corinthian land 

Henceforth I measured by the stars alone, 

And fled to where I never might behold 

The horrors of my oracles fulfilled. 

And, in my flight, I reached this spot whereat 

Thou sayest that this monarch met his doom. 

And thou, my wife, shalt have the truth, — for 
when 

Journeying I approached that triple road, 

There did a herald meet me and a man 

Mounted on horse-drawn car as thou hast said. 

And from the road the charioteer essayed 

By force to drive me, and the elder too. 

The man who sought to turn me from the path 

— The Charioteer — in rage I smote; but when 
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The elder saw me passing by the car, 
Watching his chance, with double whip he struck 
Full on my head — nor equal pay received. 
For at a sharp blow from my staff he rolled 
Upon his back from middle of the car. 

I slew them all — but if of kin there be 
Betwixt this stranger aught, and Laius’ house, 
What man more wretched in the world than I? 
Whom none of strangers nor of citizens 

May take into his house, nor e’en address. 

But all must drive me forth, and none it was 
But only I this curse upon me laid. . . . 

Nay then, nay then, oh holy powers divine, 
Ne’er may I see that day, but from mankind 
May I depart unseen e’er I behold 

Such stain of horror come upon my head!” 


At the Triple Roads we turned northward, and 
made our way slowly through rough and lonely 
country. The only living creatures were the occa- 
sional flocks of goats with herdsmen in rough cloaks 
looking as wild and shaggy as their charges. After 
an hour or more of difficult progress, the prospect 
widened, and far to the northeast appeared the 
Boeotian Plain. Beyond rose the mountains which 
guard the ancient Orchomenos, and in the remote 
distance were the Euboean Heights, visible when the 
weather is clear. To us, even Helicon near by on our 
right was veiled in low-lying clouds. Our goal for 
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the night was Daulia, a populous town commanding 
a wide view over the plain. It is ill built, and our 
quarters proved to be uncomfortable. 

This is the ancient Daulis, the scene of the sad 
tale of Procne and Philomela. Ovid has told how 
the sisters were changed, the one into a swallow, 
the other into a nightingale, while the wicked Tereus 
became a hoopoe. The lament of the nightingale 
for the slain Itys or Itylus is famed in poetry ancient 
and modern. 

A fragment of the Phaethon of Euripides refers 
to it thus: 


“And! on the trees, the nightingale 
Singeth her tender harmony, 
Crying in loud lament 
The woful Itys! Itys!” 


The chorus of Danaides? in the Suppliants of 
Aeschylus compare their hymn of lamentation to 
that of the nightingale: 


“ But if there be at hand 
Some dweller in the land 
Bird-tending, he will fancy when he hears 
| Our strain of tears 
That he is listening to the voice 


1 Hurip.: Frag. Phae., 21-24. 
? Aeschylus: Suppl., 56-65. 
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Of her, the wife of Tereus, wise, 
The nightingale, by kite pursued, 
Who, from her native wood 
And streams compelled to roam, 
Mourns for her wonted home 
In strange lamenting wail, 
Mingling therewith of her own son the tale, 
How by her hand he perished — murderous deed! 
A wretched mother’s fury was his meed.” 


“ But ! the bird of lamentation 
Suiteth well my soul; 
Who ever waileth Itys! Itys! 
Bird of mourning, messenger of Zeus.” 


Aristophanes in the Birds seems to ignore the 
most horrible features of the legend, and represents 
the hoopoe and the nightingale as reconciled and 
bound by tender conjugal affection: 


“Come? partner of mine, oh cease from thy sleep 
And free thou the strains of thy holy hymns, 
Which from mouth divine thou dost pour in lament 
For thy Itys and mine, the often bewept. 
And aye as it trilleth in numbers divine 

From thy yellow throat, 
The echo pure, through the leafy hair 


1Soph.: Electra, 146-149. 
2 Aristoph.: Birds, 209-222. 
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Of the smilax, floateth to throne of Zeus; 

Where golden-haired Phoebus the sound doth hear 
And tuning his lyre with ivory bound, 

To thy elegy answering, leadeth the dance 

Of gods, and together in concord divine, 

From voices immortal ariseth the cry 

Of the Blessed ones’ heavenly singing.” 


The journey from Daulia to Chaeronea was accom- 
plished in a down-pour of rain, and the beauty of 
the scenery was almost wholly missed. Our way 
lay past the site of the ancient Panopeus, the birth- 
place of Epeios who built the wooden horse. Quintus 
Smyrnaeus gives an account of the dream which 
inspired Epeios to the undertaking, and his lines 
have much of the beauty of genuine Homeric 
Poetry: — 


“When! now the stars were turning their path 
through the glittering heaven, 

Gleaming on every hand, and man his work had 
forgotten, 

Then did Athene leave the lofty abode of the 
Blessed, 

And, to the tender form of a maid in every way 
likened, 

Came to the ships and the host, and over the head 
of Epeios, 


1Q. Smyrn.: Bk. xii. Lines 104-121. 
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Ares-beloved, she stood in a dream, and quickly 
she bade him 

Build him a horse of wood, and said that herself in 
the labour 

With him would toil; to this end herself had sped to 
his bedside, 

Urging him on to the task. He, hearing the voice 
of the goddess, 

Laughed in his spirit, and leaped from his couch of 
slumber unheeding. 

Well he knew ’twas a goddess immortal, nor ever 
his spirit 

Pondered aught else, but aye he fixed his mind on 
the duty 

Heaven-enjoined, and skilful the craft invaded his 
spirit. 

When now Aurora came, to Erebus driving the 
shadows, 

When too the fierce-eyed gleam of the day pervaded 
the Ether, 

Then did Epeios the dream divine, as he saw it and 
heard it, 

Tell in the midst of the Argives, who greatly longed 
for the story 

They, when they heard the tale, rejoiced with a 
gladness unbounded.” 


The western part of Boeotia was once covered 
with the shallow waters of the Copaic Lake, famous 
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in the plays of Aristophanes for its delicious eels. 
Much of the lake has been drained within recent 
years, and a large and fertile tract has been re- 
claimed for agriculture. To the south stretches 
the chain of Helicon, the abode of the Muses, and as 
one advances, the great mass of Parnassus seems 
to rise higher and higher behind one and to brood 
over the whole plain. 

Chaeronea was the birthplace of Plutarch, whose 
stone chair is still shown to the faithful in the village 
church. Hard by is the small ancient theatre with 
seats hewn out of the hill of the acropolis. Near 
the town, there is a common tomb of those Thebans 
who fell in the struggle against Philip. “Now! 
there is no inscription, but a lion is set hard by. 
And this refers chiefly to the brave spirit of the 
men. And an inscription is wanting, I think, be- 
cause no destiny corresponding to their daring 
attended them.” After lying for many years in 
sorrowful ruin, the great lion has lately been set on a 
high pedestal, and is visible from far across the 
plain. The crouching marble lion which used to 
crown the mound of Marathon commemorated the 
first triumph of independent Hellas against a foreign 
foe. The Lion of Chaeronea is a memorial of the 
final disaster, when independent Hellas fell beneath 
the Macedonian. Yet he is not crouching, but 
proudly sitting with head erect and an expression 

1 Pausanias, ix. 40. 5. 
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of mournful sternness. The spirit of Greece was not 
broken. The news indeed: 
S$ . of ' that dishonest victory 
At Chaeronea fatal to liberty, 
Killed with report that old man eloquent.” 


For Isocrates could look back over nearly a 
century of life to the days when Macedon was re- 
garded as a semi-barbarous foreign kingdom. And 
yet the conquerors were not wholly foreigners, and it 
was but a few years later that Alexander the Great, 
who won his spurs on the fields of Chaeronea, was 
to carry the name and fame of Greece to the utter- 
most parts of the earth. 

Demosthenes, who, took part in the battle and 
shared in the general flight, was chosen to pronounce 
in the Ceramicus, at Athens, the funeral oration 
over the Athenians who fell on the field, and whose 
bodies were given up by Philip for burial in their 
native soil. The Funeral Oration which appears 
in the collection of the works of Demosthenes is of 
doubtful authenticity, though it contains many 
fine passages: 

“ But? it results of necessity that when a battle 
takes place, one side is defeated, the other victori- 
ous. Now I should not hesitate to say that in my 


1Milton. Sonnet to the Lady Margaret Lay. 
2Demos.: Epitaph. 1394, 24, and 1398, 54. 
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opinion, those of either side who die in the ranks 
share not in the defeat, but that both alike are 
victorious. For victory is apportioned to the 
survivors according as Heaven grants; whereas 
that which each man could contribute to victory, 
every man who has stood his ground has fulfilled. 
But if as mortal he has met his allotted fate, it is 
by fortune he has received that which has befallen 
him, in spirit he has not been worsted by his adver- 
Saty. ene 

“Now! the surviving kindred of these men 
indeed deserve pity, for they have been bereft 
of such heroes and disjoined from long and loving 
companionship; and they see the fortunes of their 
fatherland desolate, and full of tears and mourning. 
But, rightly considered, Heaven has granted these 
men to leave behind them, not for a brief space, but 
for long and unending time, a glorious memory that 
grows not old. In the light of this their sons shall 
grow up famous, and their parents shall be main- 
tained in an honoured old age with the renown of 
these their sons for consolation to their grief.” 

At Chaeronea we took the train for Athens. The 
gray lion at last faded from our sight far across the 
Boeotian Plain, and the afternoon sun dispersed 
the clouds on Helicon just before it was too late. 
Behind us, the great round brow of Parnassus looks 
forth over the whole valley, and is not lost to sight 

1 Line 1399, 44. 
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till one is nearly at Thebes. The Plain is full of 
memories both mythical and historical; but the 
history is of treason and civil strife, and the myths 
are tales of horror. We rounded the rugged hill 
where the Sphinx once dwelt and reached Thebes. 

The smiling little town is different enough now 
from the stately city of the seven gates and the 
seven fountains, the scene of the birth and ven- 
geance of the Bacchic god, of the horrors of the 
house of Oedipus, and of the treason of the people 
when the Persians came. The Spring of Dirce can 
still be seen, and the archeologists can guess 
approximately the positions of some of the Seven 
Gates. But the real Thebes is ours forever in the 
great dramas of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 

The Mighty Seven lead on their hosts against the 
beleaguered city: 


‘TI! ery dread woes and mighty! 
An host is come upon me. 
Leaving its camp, it poureth, 
Yon throng of horse precursor! 
The dust to heaven rising is my witness, 
Bearer of tidings true though speechless. 


“ And, ever nearer to mine ears, 
My country’s plains, hoof-smitten, 
Bring the loud shouting. 
1 Aesch.: Seven against Thebes, 78 ff. 
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“Tt flieth, it roareth 
Like resistless waters 
Cleaving the mountains. 
Oh gods, oh goddesses, avert the rushing doom! 


““ White-shielded hosts in fair array, 
Their footsteps guiding in pursuit, 
Dash o’er the walls with shouting. 

Who shall deliver? 
Who of gods or goddesses defend? 


Ares, thou guardian of our ancient land, 
Wilt thou forsake thine own? 
God of the golden helm, behold, behold thy city 
Which once thou heldest dear! 
Gods of our country, city-warding, come, oh, come! 


“ Behold the band of virgins 
Praying deliverance from thraldom. 
For round our city, 
By breath of Ares driven, 
Roareth a wave of men with bending crest. 
But oh thou All-fulfilling Zeus, 

With all thy power succour 
That we fall not to our foes! 


“ Now round the citadel of Cadmus 
The Argives circle 
In awful panoply of war. 
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The bridles, bound upon their horses’ jaws 
Clang slaughter. 
Seven mighty chiefs, conspicuous ’mid the host, 
With spears against our seven gates 
Press close, by lot appointed.” 


Before the palace gates stands Oedipus, the hero 
king, now blind and fallen while the people wonder: 


“ Citizens! of Thebes ancestral, yonder Oedipus 
behold! 

Him who solved the famed enigma and was worthiest 
of men. 

Who upon the City’s fortunes with no eye of envy 
gazed, 

Lo, in what a wave of sorrow awful he hath now 
been whelmed. 

Therefore one who is a mortal, to behold yon final 
day 

Looking, it indeed behoveth none to deem a happy 
man, 

Ere the goal of life he passeth, having suffered 
naught of pain.” 


The city was the birthplace of Dionysus. Euripi- 
des in the Bacchantes tells of the awful vengeance 
of the God upon the infidel king Pentheus. The 


1Soph.: Oed. Tyr., 1523. 
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Choruses of the play are full of beauty. There is 
a wild, mystic, almost oriental frenzy in the songs 
of the maenad rout that followed the strange young 
god to the mad revels on Cithaeron: 


“Oh! Thebes, the nurse of Semele, 
Crown, crown thy head with ivy, 
Teem, teem, with verdant smilax fair and fruitful, 
Come join the Bacchic revel 
With boughs of oak and pine. 
Your dappled fawn-robes crown 
With tufts of silvery fleeces. 


“The sportive fennel toss in holy mirth 
Soon the whole land shall join the dance, 
When Bromios leadeth forth his band, 
To the mountain, to the mountain, 
Where the female rout awaiteth, 

From loom and distaff far, 
By Dionysus frenzy goaded... . 


“Oh happy he who on the hills, 
After wild running dance, 
Fainteth to earth, who weareth 
The holy robe of fawn, 
And seeketh blood of goats, the joy of flesh raw 
eaten, 
As he dasheth to the mountains 


1 Kurip.: Bacchae, 
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The Phrygian, the Lydian, 
And Bromios at the head — Evoe! 


“The ground with milk is flowing, 
With wine and nectar of the bees. 
Smoke riseth as of Lydian frankincense, 
The Bacchic god, with ruddy pine flame 
On thyrsus held aloft, 
Leapeth with running and with dance 
Urging his roving bands. 
Rousing with cry he tosseth 
To the wind his locks abundant, 
The while with joyous roar he shouteth 
Oh Bacchants Go! 
Oh Bacchants Go! 
Glory of Tmolus’ golden streams, 
Sing Dionysus 
With deep-thundering drums. 
With Evoe celebrate the Evian God! 
With shouts and Phrygian cries. 


““ What time the pipe with joyful noise, 
The holy pipe, its holy mirth 
Resoundeth in accord with frantic wanderers 
To the Mountain, to the Mountain. 
And joyous as the colt 
Beside its grazing mother 
The Bacchant guideth nimble feet in leapings.” 
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The way led us past Tanagra almost to the Euripus. 
Far off the Euboean hills were lighted by the pink 
of sunset, and darkness overtook us before we 
pierced the tunnel of Parnes and reached the Attic 


Plain. 


CHAPTER XI 
OLYMPIA 


THE visit to Olympia is apt to be the last of one’s 
Grecian sojourn, for Patras, whence the Italian 
steamers sail, is a convenient place at which to spend 
the night en route. 

After leaving Corinth, the railroad skirts the Gulf 
for hours through country of a markedly different 
appearance from that to which one has become 
accustomed in Northern Greece. Instead of a hard 
stony soil and exposed wind-swept hills, we were 
now in a land of smiling vineyards and currant 
plantations. Many pretty valleys run inland from 
the coast, winding their way between the green 
slopes of sharp-pointed hills of odd volcanic ap- 
pearance. Villages are numerous and the landward 
view from the train offers an unending succession of 
pictures full of charm and interest. On the seaward 
side the contrast is complete. Across the peaceful 
Gulf, marches in lordly pomp the solemn procession 
of the mighty giants, Cithaeron, Helicon, Parnassus, 
Kiona, and Korax—on to the Golden Gate of 


Rhium and Antirrhium, which recalls not a little 
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the wonderful Western Portal of the American 
Continent. 

After leaving Corinth, we had a fine view of the 
ancient temple, with Acrocorinthus rising in the 
background. We sped through a level tract almost 
wholly devoted to currant vines. The trade in 
currants is perhaps the chief source of wealth to 
Greece at the present day. Sicyon is the first 
station of importance, and at this point we took 
leave, for a time, of literary and historical asso- 
ciations, — at least such as are connected with the 
classic days of Grecian story. After Sicyon we 
entered Achaea, where associations belong chiefly 
to the days of the decline and the Roman Conquest. 
Phormio’s naval victory in 429 B. c. took place not 
far from Naupactus, which was situated on the 
northern shore of the Gulf near its narrowest point; 
but to most minds the name — in its modern form 
of Lepanto — recalls the far more famous sea fight 
of A. D. 1570, when Don John of Austria shattered the 
Turkish fleet. Farther on is Missolonghi. Nothing 
in the annals of ancient Greece is more glorious than 
the story of this modern town. The desperate de- 
fence against the Turks, and the resistance of the 
inhabitants in spite of the most awful sufferings, 


1 The scene of the battle was a long distance to the west- 
ward of Naupactus. In fact much of the fighting took place 
actually outside the mouth of the Gulf of Corinth. Cervantes 
lost an arm in the battle. 
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till the very last extremity, afford one of the most 
noble examples of heroism recorded in history. 
Those who criticize the conduct of the Greeks during 
the struggle for independence — and there is much 
to deplore—ought not to forget Missolonghi. 
Byron died here in 1824, and his heart is buried 
here. 

The Gulf expands beyond Rhium, and Mount 
Panaetolium appears far to the north. Nearer rises 
Aracynthus, at the feet of which lay the ancient 
Calydon, dear to lovers of Atalanta swift of foot. 
Apollodorus tells the tale of the Calydonian hunt: 

“ Of* Oeneus,? Althaea bore a son Meleager who 
they say was really sprung from Ares. But when 
he was seven days old, they say that the Fates 
came and declared that Meleager would die, so soon 
as the brand burning on the hearth should be burned 
out. On hearing this, Althaea plucked the brand 
from the fire, and laid it in a chest. But Meleager, 
having grown to be a man invulnerable and noble, 
died in the following wise. Of the year’s crops 
which grew in the land, Oeneus, sacrificing first 
fruits to all the gods, forgot only Artemis. But the 
goddess in wrath sent a boar excelling in size and 
strength, who rendered the country sterile, and 
destroyed the herds and the men who crossed his 
path. Against this boar Oeneus summoned the 
noblest from all Greece, and to him who would slay 

1 Apollodorus, i. 8. 2 ff. 2 King of Aetolia. 
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the beast, he promised to give the hide as reward 
of valour. Now those who gathered to the hunt 
of the boar were these: . . . and Atalanta, daugh- 
ter of Schoeneus from Arcadia, and the sons of 
Thestios. And when they came together, Oeneus 
feasted them nine days. But on the tenth, when 
Cepheus and Ancaeus and certain others declined 
to go forth to the hunt in company with a woman, 
Meleager, . . . wishing to win the love of Atalanta, 
compelled them to go with her to the hunt. Now 
when they had surrounded the boar, Hyleus and 
Ancaeus were destroyed by the beast, and Peleus 
accidentally pierced Eurytion with his javelin. 
But Atalanta first shot the boar in the back, and 
Amphiaraus next, in the eye. But Meleager smote 
him in the flank and slew him, and having received 
the hide gave it to Atalanta. But the sons of 
Thestios, deeming it shameful that a woman should 
win the prize when men were present, took from her 
the hide, saying that it properly belonged to them 
on the score of relationship, if Meleager chose not 
to keep it. Then Meleager in anger slew the sons 
of Thestios, and gave back the hide to Atalanta. 
But Althaea, in grief at the death of her brothers, set 
the brand on fire, and Meleager suddenly perished.” 

A manuscript of Bacchylides was discovered in 
Egypt a few years ago, to which we are indebted 
for the fine poem from which the following descrip- 
tion of the fate of Meleager is taken. 
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(Heracles in Hades encounters Meleager who tells 


the tale:) 
“Then * him with tears addressing, Meleager: 


“°Tis hard for men on earth 
The will of gods aside to turn — 
For Oeneus, smiter of the steed, 
The wrath of holy white-armed Artemis 
Had else appeased, 
My sire, by offerings of many goats 
And dun-backed bulls. 
But unsubdued her fury 
The maiden goddess kept, 
And sped to Calydon’s fair fields 
A boar of prowess wide, in battle shameless. 
Where he, with deluge-might, 
The vineyard with his tusks did shear, 
Slaughter the herds and whosoe’er 
Of mortals came to face him. 
Right valiantly we heroes of the Greeks 
In hateful strife withstood him, 
Six days together, till at last 
Heaven gave th’ Aetolians victory, and we buried 
Those whom the boar wild-roaring slew, 
Leaping with violence. 


Thestios’ daughter of valiant spirit, 
Ill fated mother mine, 


1 Bacchylides, v. 93 ff. 
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Contrived my death, woman of dauntless heart, 
And from the carven chest, 
The brand with swift doom fraught, 
With lamentation loud she took and burned. 
But this when I was born, 
Destiny spun to be my bound of living. 


And short to me sweet life 
With failing strength I knew. Alas! 
Breathing my latest breath I wept, 
Unhappy, splendid youth forsaking. 


““ —_ They say Amphitryon’s son, 
Who ne’er the battle shout had feared, 
Then only dewed his eyelids 
In pity for the fate of him who suffered; 
And answering thus he spake: 
‘For mortals best unborn to be 
Nor e’er behold the splendour of the sun, 
But naught availeth us to mourn these 
things.’ ’”’? 


Travellers to Olympia usually spend the night at 
Patras and take thence a morning train which 
reaches Olympia about noon. This journey round 
the corner of Peloponnesus is an interesting one. 
Landward we have fine views of Panachaicon and 


1For the whole story see Swinburne’s beautiful poem, 
Atalanta in Calydon. 
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Erymanthus — the haunt of the boar slain by 
Heracles — and seaward are the beautiful Ionian 
Islands. 


“Dulichion, Same, and woody Zacynthus.” ! 


Dr. Dérpfeld is an able champion of the doctrine 
that Leucadia, the Promontory of the Lover’s Leap, 
is in reality the Ithaca of Odysseus; although the 
island now called Ithaca has held the name ever 
since the period immediately succeeding the time 
of Homer. The Ithaca of to-day seems to nestle 
under the protection of its mighty neighbour 
Cephallenia,? which rears its snowy crown high out 
of a sapphire sea. 


“ Rough,®? but a good nurse of heroes, I surely at 
least can discover 

No other land upon earth more sweet than the land 
of one’s fathers.” 


Olympia is at the confluence of the Cladeos and 
the Alpheios, the same Alpheios who wooed the 
unwilling Arethusa, pursuing her beneath the sea 
even to distant Sicily where now: 


1Homer: Odyssey, ix. 24. 
2 Probably the ancient Dulichion. 
3 Homer: Odyssey, ix. 27. 
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Pee aT od a eee eee 
“ Like? friends once parted 

Grown single-hearted 
They ply their watery tasks.” 


Shelley is more musical than geographically exact 
when he places Arethusa’s couch of snows on the 
Acroceraunian mountains which are in far off 
Kpiros. 

‘“ And? other such tales are related concerning 
the Alpheios, that he was a huntsman and that he 
loved Arethusa, and that she also was wont to hunt. 
And they say that Arethusa, unwilling to wed, 
passed over to the island near Syracuse, called 
Ortygia, and there from a woman became a fountain. 
And that from his passion the change to a river 
befel Alpheios also. These things belong to the tale 
of Alpheios with reference to Ortygia. But that 
he went through the sea and there (i.e. in Ortygia) 
mingled his waters with the fountain, it is not 
possible for me to disbelieve; for I know that the 
god at Delphi agrees with this, who when dispatch- 
ing Archias the Corinthian, to the colonization of 
Syracuse, spoke these words: 


“‘Ortygia lieth an isle in the misty waves of the 
ocean, 
Near the Trinacrian shore where gusheth the mouth 
of Alpheios, 


1 Shelley: Arethusa. ? Pausanias, v. 7. 2. 
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Mingling his waters with those of the fair-flowing 
fount Arethusa.” 


The two rivers of Olympia held a prominent place 
in the Greek imagination. We find them mentioned 
frequently in poetry and prose, and their personi- 
fied forms occupied the corners of the eastern 
pediment of the great temple of Zeus. 

Perhaps nowhere in Greece can the beauty of early 
spring be better appreciated than at Olympia. 
Instead of the bare gray hills and stony plains to 
which we have become accustomed, green fields 
spread themselves under a warm sun far along the 
valley of the Alpheios till they reach the feet of 
the low hills which divide Elis from Arcadia. The 
olive alone gives a sombre tone to a landscape. Here 
we have cheerful pine groves as well, crowning the 
surrounding hills, while the plain is dotted with fruit 
trees in full bloom, looking like patches of snow- 
white cloud. Showers are frequent at this season, 
but so are the bursts of warm sunshine daxpvoe 
yaAdoacu like Andromache of old. Nothing can 
be more complete than the contrast between Delphi 
and Olympia. At Delphi the stern ‘“‘ gorge of the 
mountain ”’ was a fit setting to the dark warnings 
uttered from the Pythian shrine; while here all is 
bright for the gay festival and the brilliant days of 
the Peace. 

The Hill of Cronos to the north of the Altis — 
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or sacred enclosure of Zeus — affords a fine point 
of view from which to look down over the mass of 
ruins of temples, treasuries, gymnasia, halls, votive- 
offerings, and pedestals. Earthquake has made 
wild havoc of the works of man, and scarcely one 
stone has been left upon another. Of the many 
famous statues, nearly all were carried off by rob- 
bers, imperial and other, and it is to a happy chance 
that we owe the preservation of the beautiful Hermes 
of Praxiteles. A landslide from this Hill of Cronos 
buried the statue in soft earth a few years before the 
earthquake which destroyed the temple of Zeus; 
and there in the Heraeum, within a few feet of the 
spot where Pausanias saw it nearly two thousand 
years before, the statue was found by German 
excavators. Part of the original pedestal remains 
where Pausanias saw it. 

By far the most stupendous ruin is the temple of 
Zeus. Nothing remains in place but the pavement. 
The earthquake tossed the great pillars in every 
direction, and the mighty drums lie scattered 
east, west, south, and north. 

In the temple sat enthroned the masterpiece of 
Phidias, the gold and ivory Zeus —one of the 
Wonders of the World. Near by, the faithful could 
see in the pavement the mark made by the thunder- 
bolt which the god hurled in token of approval. 
The inspiration of the statue was drawn, it is sup- 
posed, from the lines of the Iliad: 
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“Thus * spake the son of Cronos and nodded with 
dark gray eyebrows, 

Then in full strength flowed down the ambrosial 
locks of the monarch, 

Down from his head immortal;— and mighty 
Olympus was shaken.” 


One can spend many an interesting hour in wan- 
dering through the ruins of the Temple, Council hall, 
Gymnasium, or Wrestling-court, of this wonderful 
precinct; but it is not within the scope of these 
pages to give a detailed account of them. Here 
and there we find some object of special interest 
such as the basis on which stood figures of the nine 
Greek warriors who drew lots for the duel with 
Hector. Nestor stood opposite, shaking the lots 
in his helmet: “‘Nay,? but not even those of you 
who are chieftains of the united Achaeans, do 
eagerly press forward to meet Hector face to 
face.’ 

“Thus spake the old man chiding, but all nine 
rose up. First of all Agamemnon, Lord of men, 
started to his feet. Close upon him sprang up stout 
Diomed, son of Tydeus. Then, clad in warlike 
prowess, the Ajax pair; Idomeneus too, and Me- 
riones, his follower, rival to Enyalius, Slayer-of- 
men. Next after these rose Eurypylus, Euaemon’s 
splendid son; then Thoas, son of Andraemon and 


1 Homer: Iliad, i. 528. 2 Homer: Iliad, vii. 159. 
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Odysseus the godlike. These all were eager to do 
battle with glorious Hector. Then in the midst 
Nestor, the Knight Gerenian, spake again: 

“©¢ Shake now the lot right throughly to see 
whose portion this shall be. For that man shall 
bring blessing to the well-greaved Achaeans, aye, 
and his own soul shall bless, if it be his fortune to 
survive the foeman’s sword and the cruel fray.’ 
Thus spake Nestor, and each warrior marked his lot, 
and cast it into the helmet of Atrides Agamemnon. 
Then the people prayed and lifted up their hands to 
the gods. And thus spake each with eyes fixed on 
broad heaven: ‘Oh Father Zeus, grant that the 
lot fall on Ajax or the son of Tydeus or on golden 
Mycenae’s king himself.’ Thus they prayed and 
Nestor, Knight Gerenian, shook the lots; and out 
from the helmet leaped the lot of him whom all 
desired. The lot of Ajax it was, and the herald 
carried it everywhere throughout the throng, and 
showed it in order due to each chief of the Achaeans. 
They recognized it not, and each denied it his. But 
when the herald, as he carried it throughout the 
throng, came to him who had marked and cast it in 
the helmet, to glorious Ajax; then verily the hero 
held forth his hand, and the herald approached 
and placed the lot therein. Then Ajax, when he 
scanned it, knew the mark of the lot, and rejoiced 
in heart. Then he cast it on the ground at his feet 
and spake: ‘Oh friends, surely the lot is mine, 
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and greatly I rejoice in spirit; for surely I think to 
conquer godlike Hector.’ ”’ 

Below the now empty platform on which were 
built the Treasure-Houses of the various States 
which took a prominent part in the games, stood a 
row of statues of Zeus, known as Zanes, and inter- 
esting to us from the fact that they were put up at 
the expense of those who were judged guilty of 
having violated athletic rules. 

The Stadium seems not to have been provided 
with marble seats, as was the case at Athens and 
Delphi. The starting marks have been found and 
little else. The Hippodrome, where the great chariot 
races occurred, lay nearer the river, which has long 
since buried all traces of it under deep deposits of 
earth. 

The Olympic Games far surpassed in importance 
the periodic contests which took place at Delphi, 
the Isthmus, and other parts of Greece. Pindar 
sings of them: 


“ Water ! is best of things created 

And gold, as in the night a blazing fire, 
Shineth all lordly wealth beyond. 
But if, my heart, thou dost desire 

To sing of contests won, 
No longer seek for other planet 
Gleaming by day through ether waste 
» Pindar, Ol. i. 1-10. 
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With warmth beyond the sun, 
Nor can I tell of struggle than Olympia’s nobler; 
Whence doth arise the hymn renowned, 
In poet’s heart, 
The praise of Cronos’ son to sound.” 


The celebration of the Games was the supreme 
festival of the Hellenic world, and during the ‘‘ Holy 
Month” in which it took place,’ the Echecheiria, 
or Truce of God, produced for a moment a cessation 
of the almost perpetual fratricidal strife between the 
States of Hellas. Events in Greek history were 
dated by Olympiads, beginning with 776 B.c., when 
Coroebus was victor. It is curious to consider the 
parallel existing between ancient and modern highly 
civilized peoples. Great Britain and the United 
States — and, it is said, Japan, & propos of the great 
wrestling contests — as did Hellas of old, indulge 
in the most extraordinary outbursts of enthusiasm 
over victors and victories in athletic sports, pugilism, 
and horse-racing. In Greece, while the actual prize 
of victory might be merely a wreath of olive, pine, 
or laurel, the successful contestant was exalted 
to the skies. Poems were written in his honour. 
His native town received him in triumph, and heaped 
rewards upon him. Nay, the town itself became 
famous through his deed. The owner of a victorious 


1 From the 11th to the 16th, i. e. the time of the first full 
moon after the summer solstice. 
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chariot, even the horses who won the race, furnished 
inspiration to the greatest poets of Greece. 


“* White-armed ! Calliope 
Here halt thy well wrought car 
And sing the Son of Cronos, 
Olympian Zeus, the ruler of the Gods, 
Alpheios with his stream unwearying, 
The might of Pelops sing and Pisa.? 
Where famous Pherenicus,® 
His feet in race victorious, 
Hath magnified 
Fair-towered Syracuse; to Hiero bringing 
The flower of Blessedness.”’ 


Pindar never wearies of describing the sacred 
precinct of Olympia, and the reward that victory 
in the games vouchsafes to mortals: 


““ Mother‘ of Contests golden crowned, Olympia, 
Mistress of Truth, where prophets seek 
To test by sacrifices burning, 
Zeus of the gleaming thunderbolt, if he 
Will grant response concerning 
Those men whose hearts are fain 


1 Bacchylides, v. 176. 
2 The ancient metropolis of Elis near Olympia. 


3 The celebrated race horse of Hiero, tyrant of Syracuse 
4 Ol. viii. 1-14. 
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Great glory and repose from toil to gain! 
The boon of piety their prayers obtain. 


“ Fair forest-grove of Pisa by Alpheios, 

These pomps of offered wreaths receive. 

Great is for evermore his fame, on whom 

Thy glorious guerdon doth attend. 

On divers men divers rewards descend; 
And. if the heavens bless, 

Many the paths which lead them to suc- 
cess.” 


The chief treasures of the museum are the Hermes 
of Praxiteles, the Niké of Paeonius, and the Pedi- 
ment-sculptures and a few Metopes from the temple 
of Zeus. The Hermes is not very well placed. He 
carries on his arm the infant Dionysus, who, after 
his miraculous delivery from the thigh of Zeus, was 
entrusted to his elder brother to convey to the care 
of the nymphs. The serious, almost sad face is not 
what we might have expected from the pictures in 
literature of a sprightly god, noted for trickery and 
mischievous pranks. This Hermes does not belong 
to that morning of the world depicted in the Homeric 
hymn: 


“ Then? she gave birth to a son of shifty and wily 
devices, 


1 Homer: Hymn Hermes, 13-23. 
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He was a thief, and a looter of cattle, conductor of 
dreamings, 

Spy of the night, gate-watcher was he, and quickly 
was destined 

Deeds of famous renown to manifest ’mid the 
immortals. 

Born at the dawning of light, at midday he played 
on the lyre, 

Evening beheld him the thief of the herds of Apollo 
Far-Darter, 

All on the first four days when queenly Maia had 
borne him. 

Now when he sprang to the light from the womb 
of his mother immortal, 

No long time did he lie in his sacred cradle repos- 
ing. 

Nay, with a leap he darted in quest of the herds of 
Apollo, 

Over the threshold, passing the gate of his high- 
roofed cavern.” 


This Hermes belongs to the time when the world 
had become sophisticated, enlightened, and sad- 
dened; but he is very beautiful, and of priceless 
value as being the only original statue ‘ in the world 
which was, we may confidently believe, the work 
of one of the great sculptors of the great period. 


1 Omitting statues which were part of architectural orna- 
ment. 
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The sculptures of the Eastern Pediment represent 
the actors in the famous story of Pelops and Hippo- 
dameia. The founding of the Olympic festival is at- 
tributed to Heracles; but the contest of Pelops and 
Oenomaus is the mythical prototype of the famous 
races of historic times. 

“The! Greeks say this Myrtilos was son of Hermes, 
and that he was charioteer to Oenomaus, and when- 
ever anyone came wooing the daughter of Oeno- 
maus, Myrtilos with skill urged on the horses of 
Oenomaus, while the latter, in the race, as he drew 
up on the suitor, would pierce him with his javelin.” 

The story runs that Pelops bribed Myrtilos to pull 
out the linch-pin of the chariot of Oenomaus. This 
treachery enabled the victorious Pelops to visit 
Oenomaus with the punishment that had befallen 
previous suitors. Thus Hippodameia was won; 
but when Myrtilos asked for his payment, Pelops 
hurled him into the sea, known henceforth — as 
some say —as the Myrtoan sea. The drowning 
man uttered a curse upon the family of Pelops, a 
curse the fatal consequences of which were worked 
out in succeeding generations: ? 

Electra exclaims: 


“Ah ® Chariot-Race of Pelops, 
Laden with sorrow long ago, 


* Pausanias, viii. 14. 10. 7 See chapter vii. Mycenae. 
3 Soph.: Electra, 504-515. 
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How to our land thou camest fraught with woe! 
For since the time when drowned Myrtilos slept, 
With grievous pains 
To utter ruin hurled from golden ear, 
Ne’er from this house hath pain, 
Laden with sorrow gone afar.” 


Pindar tells the story in the First Olympic Ode: 


“ But* when at the fair-flowering age, 
Shadowed his dusky cheek the down, 
He thought of Hymen proffered, 
From Pisan father to obtain 
Hippodameia, her of fair renown. 


“Then, lone in darkness going 
Beside the hoary sea, 
He cried aloud on the god heavy thundering, . 
God of the trident mighty, — he 
Came close beside his feet — and Pelops spake: 


“«¢ Tf lovely gifts of Cyprian goddess please, 
Stay, oh Poseidon, Oenomaus’ brazen spear, 
And carrying me on swiftest car to Elis, 

To glory bring me near. 
For lovers three and ten he slayeth, 
And thus his daughter’s nuptials he delayeth.’ 


° ° » 2 . . 


1 Pindar, Ol. i. 67 ff. 
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Thus spake he nor in vain his prayer. 
The God, him magnifying, 

Bestowed a chariot of gold, and steeds 
On wing unwearied flying. 

And low he laid King Oenomaus’ pride 
And won the virgin bride.” 


After gazing at the great calm Apollo, serene 
amid the uproar of wild Centaurs and Lapiths 
in the Western Pediment, and at the floating form 
of Niké, we reluctantly left the museum, and turned 
our steps to the station. For the journey was nearly 
ended, and to-morrow was to find us in Corcyra, 
bound for Italy. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE STORY OF NAUSICAA 


From the rains of March and the barren gray of 
mainland Greece a few hours brought us to sunshine 
and luxuriant spring. We could well believe that 
Corcyra was no other than the enchanting Scheria, 
the Island of the Phaeacians, and a drive through 
a land of flowers brought us to the very bay where 
Odysseus landed after long buffeting, as he swam 
by aid of Leucothea’s wimple, and dropped alseep 
behind a coppice “ foredone with sleep and weari- 
ness.”’ 

And this is the tale of Nausicaa: 


“ Then ! was Alcinotis king, and with wisdom from 
Heaven was gifted. 

So to his palace flew the gray-eyed goddess Athene, 

Seeking a means of return for Odysseus mighty of 
spirit. 

Into the inlaid chamber she entered, wherein the 
fair maiden 


1 Homer: Odyssey, vi. 12 ff. 
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Slept, in beauty of form resembling the goddesses 
deathless, 

Fair Nausicaa, child of Alcinotis, mighty of spirit. 

Maidens attendant a pair, with beauty bestowed 
by the Graces, 

Slept at each side of the portal, and shut were the 
doors of the chamber. 

She, like a breath of the wind, sped close to the couch 
of the maiden, 

Over her head she stood, and thus with words she 
addressed her: 


‘Why, Nausicaa, thus did thy mother bear thee 

neglectful? 

Lo, uncared for the heaps of glittering raiment are 
lying! 

Nigh is thy bridal when thou must be clad in thy 
bravest attire 

Offering, too, fair robes to those who shall lead thee in 
marriage. 

Tis from such things as these among men fair name 
is acquired, 

Ay, and they gladden the heart of one’s father and 
reverend mother. 

Come let us hasten to wash them when dawn ap- 
peareth to-morrow. 

I too will follow to help in the labour, that thus the 
more quickly 
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Thou mayest speed, not long thou remainest a 
maiden unwedded. 

Thee already the chieftains of all the Phaeacians are 
wooing, 

Chieftains throughout the land where thy race also 
belongeth. 

Come then, entreat thy sire renowned at daylight 
appearing, 

Straightway to harness the mules and the wagon, 
that so it may carry 

Thee and the bundles of clothes, the girdles and 
glittering raiment. 

Thus it is better by far than on foot to accomplish 
the journey, 

Since from the city the road is long to the place of 
the washing.’ 

Thus having spoken, the goddess departed, gray- 
eyed Athene 

Home to Olympus whereon, they say, is the seat 
of the blessed 

Ever secure, nor by wind is it shaken, nor ever by 
shower 

Wetted, nor resteth the snow there, but ether 
exceeding and cloudless 

Spreadeth abroad, and through all a splendour of 
whiteness pervadeth. 

Ever and ever therein delight them the blessed 
immortals — 
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Thither departed the Gray-eyed, her counsel be- 
stowed on the maiden. 

Straightway Aurora came, fair-throned, and wa- 
kened from slumber 

Fair-robed Nausicaa, she with wonder was filled 
at the vision. 

Straight through the palace she sped to carry the 
news to her parents, 

Father and mother beloved; and found them at 
home in the dwelling. 

Close by the hearth her mother was sitting ’mid 
women attendant, 

Spinning the sea-purple wool of the distaff — her 
sire she encountered 

Forth from the door as he issued to join the illustri- 
ous chieftains, 

Where to the council hall he was called by the 
haughty Phaeacians. 

Standing close to his side, her father dear she en- 
treated: 

‘ Wilt thou not, dearest papa, bid harness the high- 
seated wagon? 

High, with the well-running wheels, that so I may 
take the fine raiment 

Down to the river to wash the clothes to my shame 
lying dirty. 

Nay, ’tis becoming to thee thyself in the midst of 
the nobles 
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Councils to hold, thy person in garments spotless 
apparelled. 

Lo, in thy halls five sons have been born to thee, 
dearly beloved. 

Two are wedded, but still three others are bachelors 
blooming. 

These, to go to the dance with garments fresh from 
the washing, 

Ever are fain, and to me pertaineth the care of the 
matter.’ 

Thus spake the maid, for she shrank to mention by 
name to her father 

Blossoming marriage; but all he perceived and thus 
he made answer:” 

‘ Daughter, I grudge not the mules nor aught thy 
soul can desire. 

Go, and the servants for thee shall quickly harness 
the wagon 

High, with the well-running wheels, with a box-seat 
fitted upon it.’ 

Thus he spake, and commanded the servants; 
who quickly obeyed him — 

Forth the wagon they drew well-running, and 

- speedily harnessed, 

Leading the mules to the yoke, and bound them 
under the wagon. 

Then in a box the mother put food to gladden the 
spirit, 
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Food of all sorts and dainties, and wine she poured 
in a goatskin. 

Then did the maid ascend, and took her place on the 
wagon 

While in a golden flask her mother poured oil of the 
olive, 

So it might serve for ointment to her and her 
women attendant. 

Firmly she grasped the whip and the reins all glitter- 
ing brightly, 

Flogging the mules till they ran; and great was the 
clatter that followed, 

Valiantly stretching along as they carried the 
clothes and the maiden, 

Not her alone, for with her rode other women at- 
tendant. 

Now when they came to the stream, the fair-flowing 
stream of the river, 

Where were the basins old for the washing, and 
water in plenty 

Gushed forth goodly and fair to cleanse the foulest 
of garments, — 

There when they came, the maids unharnessed the 
mules from the wagon, 

Loosed them and chased them down to feed by the 
eddying river, 

Honey-sweet clover wild, — and the garments out 
from the wagon 
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Took in their arms, and o’er them they poured the 
water transparent. 

Then in basins quickly they trod them in rivalry 
eager. 

Now when the whole was washed, and cleansed each 
speck of defilement, 

Carefully laid in a row they spread them along by 
the seashore, 

Just where the pebbles were washed to the beach 
in greatest abundance. 

Then did the maidens bathe, and smoothly with oil 
anoint them. 

Luncheon they took as well beside the banks of the 
river, 

Waiting until the clothes should dry in the gleam of 
the sunlight. 

After the meal was enjoyed by attendant maidens 
and mistress, 

Casting their wimples aside, themselves with a ball 
they diverted, 

Fair Nausicaa leading the song meanwhile for the 
players. 

Like as when Artemis, Pourer of arrows, doth go 
o’er the mountain, 

Down through Taygetus far, or ranging throughout 
Erymanthus, 

Taking her joy in the chase of the boar and the 
deer swift-flying; 
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On her attendant the Nymphs, of the Aegis-Bearer 
the daughters, 

Nymphs of the woodland sport, — and Leto’s bosom 
rejoiceth. — 

Over them all she holdeth her head and her beaute- 
ous forehead, 

Easily known above all is she, though all are so 
comely. — 

Thus of her maidens she shone the first, the virgin 
unwedded. 

Now when the time was at hand once more to be 
homeward returning, 

When she had harnessed the mules, and folded the 
beautiful garments, 

Then a fresh plan was devised by the gray-eyed 
goddess Athene 

So that Odysseus might wake, and behold the 
beautiful maiden, 

Her who would show him the way to the town of the 
hero Phaeacians. 

Then did the princess throw the ball at a maiden 
attendant. 

Lo, the attendant she missed, and it fell in the deep- 
flowing eddies. 

Loud did the maidens shriek, and godlike Odysseus 
awakened, 

Sat him upright, and thus in his heart and spirit he 
pondered: 
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‘ Ah me, whither again am I come, to the land of 
what mortals? 

Can they be doers of outrage, and lawless nor 
knowers of Justice? 

Or are they kind to strangers, with godlike char- 
acter gifted? 

Lo, to mine ears there hath come the female crying 
of maidens. 

Nymphs ean they be, who inhabit the lofty tops of 
the mountains? 

Or peradventure the springs of the rivers and grass- 
covered meadows? 

Or am I somewhere near to men who are gifted with 
language? 

Come, let me test them myself, and with mine own 
eyes behold them!’ 

Thus he spake, and emerged from the coppice, the 
godlike Odysseus. 


Horrid appeared he before them, disfigured by 
brine of the ocean — 

Hither and thither in panic the maids ran out to 
the headlands. 

Only Alcinotis’ daughter remained, for the goddess 
Athene 

Courage had put in her heart, from her limbs all 
terror removing. 

Holding her ground she stood, and he pondered, 
the wily Odysseus 
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Whether to clasp her knees and entreat the beauti- 
ful maiden, 

Or, as he was, at a distance, with honey-sweet words 
to beseech her, 

So she might show him the road to the city, and offer 
him raiment. 

While he was pondering thus, it seemed the greater 
advantage 

Standing aloof at a distance with honey-sweet words 
to entreat her, 

Lest in her heart she be wroth if he clasped the 
knees of the maiden. 

Forthwith honey-sweet words in crafty speech he 
addressed her: 

“Queen, I embrace thy knees, be thou or goddess or 
mortal. 

For if a goddess thou art of those who hold the 
broad heaven, 

Surely to Artemis then, of Zeus most mighty the 
daughter, 

Closest resembling I deem thee in form and beauty of 
stature. 

While if of mortals thou art who the face of the earth 
inhabit, 

Then thrice blessed are they, thy father and rever- 
end mother, 

Yea and thrice blessed thy brothers as well; their 
spirit full surely 
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Ever for thy sweet sake is warmed with pride and 
with gladness, 

When such a blossoming flower they see as thou 
treadest the dances. 

Ah, and most blessed in heart that man, all others 
surpassing, 

He who shall load thee with gifts and home in mar- 
riage conduct thee. 

Never have I before with mine eyes beheld such a 
mortal, 

Man nor woman, as thou — Awe seizeth me gazing 
upon thee. 


Thus, fair lady, on thee I look with awe and amaze- 


ment, 

Dreading to clasp thy knees. — Yet cruel grief is 
upon me. 

After a score of days I escaped the wine-purple 
ocean, 


Yesterday, where meantime the waves and tempests 
had tossed me 

Far from Ogygia’s Isle, and Heaven hath driven 
me hither 

Evils to suffer e’en here no doubt, for surely I think 
not 

Yet will they cease — ere this, the gods will wreak 
many misfortunes, 

Nay, but oh Queen, take pity, for, after labours 
unnumbered, 
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First unto thee have I come, while aught of the 
others I know not, 

Aught of the men who sway the rule of this people 
and city. 

Point me the road to the town, and give me a gar- 
ment to clothe me. 

If thou didst keep of the robes some wrapping when 
hither thou camest. 

Then may the gods to thee grant all thy heart can 
desire, 

Husband and home, and bestow a goodly spirit 
of concord. 

Surely than this there is nothing more blessed nor 
more to be prayed for, 

Namely than when, in spirit agreeing, a wife and a 
husband 

Dwell in a house together — to evil wishers a sorrow, 

But to their friends a joy — and deepest their own 
hearts perceive it.’ ”’ 


Nausicaa promises to grant the request of Odys- 
seus, and tells him who she is. Then she calls to 
her frightened maidens: 


“Thus spake the princess and called her command 
to her fair-tressed attendants: 

‘Stand, oh, maidens, I pray. Beholding a man 
whither fly ye? 
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Surely ye do not fancy that he is some evil-wisher? 

Nay, there existeth not that living man nor shall 
ever, 

Who to the land of Phaeacia shall come hostility 
bearing. 

Nay, for exceeding dear are we to the blessed im- 
mortals. 

Far, far away from mankind we dwell in the billowy 
ocean, 

Uttermost, nor to these shores do foreigners bring 
us their commerce. 

This is some ill-starred man who hath come in his 
wanderings hither. 

Him let us kindly entreat, for Zeus hath under pro- 
tection 

Strangers and beggars all, and a gift is blessed 
though scanty. 

Wherefore, oh maidens, give both meat and drink 
to the stranger, 

Bidding him bathe in the stream where rocks from 
the wind give a shelter.’ ” 


Odysseus bathes and dresses, and the goddess 
endows him with unwonted beauty. 


“ Thus the goddess on him poured grace, on his head 
and his shoulders. 

Then he withdrew to a distance, and sat by the 
shore of the ocean, 
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Glowing with beauty and grace; and the princess 
gazed in amazement. 

Straightway therefore she spake in the midst of her 
fair-braided maidens: 

‘Hear me, ye white-armed maidens, I pray, that 
I something may tell you: 

Surely ’tis not without will of all gods who dwell on 
Olympus, 

Yonder stranger hath come to consort with the 
godlike Phaeacians. 

’Tis but a short space since, I thought him unseemly 
to look on, 

Now he resembleth the gods who inhabit the wide- 
spreading heaven. 

Oh that a man like this might be called my own 
wedded husband, 

Dwelling in this our Isle, and that here to abide 
might please him! 

Maidens, offer, I pray, both meat and drink to the 
stranger.’ 

Thus Nausicaa spake, and they verily heard and 
obeyed her. 

Meat to Odysseus and drink they offered, and set 
it beside him. 

Then did he drink and eat, the much enduring 
Odysseus, 

Greedily, —long had he been untasted of food 
and of drinking. 
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White-armed Nausicaa nowof newdevices bethought 
her. 

Folding the garments she placed them within the 
beautiful wagon, 

Harnessed the strong-hoofed mules, and up herself 
she ascended. 

Next she summoned Odysseus, and speaking his 
name she addressed him: 

“ Rouse thee, stranger, to go to the city that I may 
escort thee 

Unto the house of my father, the valiant of heart, 
where I tell thee 

Thou shalt behold the noblest of all the princely 
Phaeacians. 

See that thou act as I bid, for thou seemest not 
without wisdom. 

While through the fields we go, and are passing the 
labours of farmers, 

Meanwhile thou with the maids, behind the mules 
and the wagon, 

Quickly proceed, and I the while on the road will 
conduct thee. 

When, however, we come near the town with battle- 
ments lofty, 


Gossip unseemly I fain would avoid, lest some in 
the future 

Blame me, for they in our city are hard and haughty 
of temper. 
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Lest some gossip malicious may say, if he chanceth 
to meet us: 

“Who is this, goodly and tall, attending Nausicaa 
yonder? 

Where did she find the stranger? Her husband he 
doubtless is promised. 

Surely some outcast wretch she hath saved from the 
wreck of his vessel, 

Some one of men from afar, since none have dwelling 
beside us. 

Or in response to her prayers, some god, full often 
entreated, 

Down from heaven hath come, and all her days she 
will keep him. 

Better no doubt that herself hath sought and found 
her an husband, 

Coming from far, for those of her own native land 
she contemneth! ”’ 

Thus will they say, and to me ’twill be a theme of 
reproaching.’ ” 


She points out a grove not far from the town, 
where he is to sit and wait: 


“Sit thou there, and abide for a time, until at the 
city 

We may arrive, and reach the door of the house of 
my father. 
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Then when thou thinkest that we have come at last 
to the palace, 

Come thou too to the town of Phaeacians and see 
thou enquire 

Where is the house of my father Alcinoiis, mighty 
of spirit. 

Easy to know is the place, and even a child might 
direct thee, 

Innocent child, for to this the houses of other 
Phaeacians 

No wise resembling are built, like the house of 
Alcinoiis hero. 

Now when the court and palace contain thee, see 
that thou quickly 

Pass through the hall, nor stop till thou come to the 
side of my mother. 

Her thou shalt find on a seat near the hearth, in the 
gleam of the fire, 

Spinning the sea-purple wool of the distaff, a marvel 
to gaze on, 

Leaning against a pillar, and near her her women 
are seated — 

There too my father’s throne is placed next that 
of my mother, 

Seated whereon like a god he quaffeth the wine of 
the banquet. 

Passing him by, thine arms about the knees of my 
mother 
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Cast in entreaty, that so the day of thine homeward 
returning 

Thou mayest speedily see with joy, though from far 
thou art travelled. 

For if she in her soul be kindly disposed to thy 
praying, 

Then there is hope for thee to behold thy friends 
and to journey 

Home to thy well-built house, and to reach the land 
of thy fathers.’ 

Thus she spake, and lashing the mules with the whip 
all glitt’ring, 

Quickly departed, and left the flowing streams of the 
river. 

Well did the mules run on and plied with their feet 
in curvings. 

Bravely she guided the reins that the others might 
follow behind her, 

Maids and Odysseus on foot, and the lash she laid 
on with discernment.” 


Once more only, we catch a glimpse of the prin- 
cess, who now knows his story: 


“* Out ' from the bath he went to join the ranks of the 
feasters. 
While Nausicaa fair, from gods her beauty possess- 
ing, 
1 Homer: Od., viii. 456 ff. 
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Close to the threshold stood of the strong-built 
banqueting chamber. 

When she beheld with her eyes, she greatly admired 
Odysseus, 

And, having called him aloud, with winged words 
she addressed him: 

‘ Farewell, guest, and afar some day in thy father- 
land dwelling, 

Think thou of me, for thou owest to me the price of 
thy rescue.’ 

Answering her with words, the crafty Odysseus 
addressed her: 

‘ Oh Nausicaa fair, great-hearted Alcinoiis daughter, 

So may Zeus decree, loud-thundering husband of 
Hera, 

Home that I come, and behold the day of return 
from my roaming, 

That even there unto thee, as to goddess, my prayers 
I may utter, 

Ever through all my days, for thou gavest life to 
me, maiden.’ ” 


The ship sailed westward, and at sunset we bade 
farewell to Greece, as the pink glow faded on the 


snows of the Acroceraunian mountains. 


THE END. 
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6 0’, Wo avije yevrvatocg, ovK bKvYouv péTA 
Katynvecey tad’ BoKcoc Oodoey Eévyw. 
dzwe 0& tadt’ Edpacev, edOd¢ Otdtrouc 
gajoacg duavoatc yepolty dy naldwy iéyee* 
7Q xatde, tAdoa yon tO yevvatoyv poevi 
ywpsty tomwy éx tHe, pnd’ a pi Oépec 
Acdaoecy OcKacodv, pnds Pwvodvtwy KAdEcv. 
GAA’ omeO’ Wo taycota’ Any 6 KboLog 
Anode zapéotw pavOdvwy ta Opwpeva. 
Tooabdta dwvicavtog sionkovoapev 
Edpravtec’ dotakt? 0& obv tatc maobévac¢ 
otévovtec Wpaptobpev’ wo 0’ dnhAPopev, 
yxpovw Boayst otoapévtec, éEanetOopev 
tov dvdpa tov pev oddapod zapdvt’ Ete, 
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dvaxta 0’ adtoyv bupdtwy éntoKcov 
yeio’ dvtéyovta Kpatog Wo Oeevod tevocg 
poBov pavévtog 00d’ dvacyetod BAémecy. 
éxecta pévtoe Bacdyv ovd& ody ypovw, 
do@pev adtov shy te moooKuvodvd’ apa 
\ A ~ Fz 2 > ~ Ua 
kal tov Oedy *Ohopmov év tadt@ hoyw. 
popw 0’ brotm Ketvog Diet’ 00d’ av ete 
Ovntoyv podoee, xAjv tO Onoswe Kaea. 
o} yao tec abtov ote nuppdpog Deod 
Kepauvocg é€éxpagsev, ote movtia 
, ~ Coad I >) 2 I 
OdeAda Kevndetoa tH TOT’ év yodvyw, 
> > 2 2 ~ N n A r 
GAX’ i} tec éx Dewy xoprdc¢ 7) TO veptéowy 
” \ ~ 2 {a , 
eUvouv Ocaotay yo adInntov PdOoov. 
dvio yao 0} otevaKtoc 080s abv vdcoecg 
ddyecvog ébexépnet’, GAA’ et tec Bootwy 
Oavpaotoc. e@ 0& pi) OoK® hoovay Lyecv, 
ovK Gv TapstpHny otoe pi) OoKw poverty. 
— SOPHOCLES, Oed. Col. 1590-1666. 
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XO. ’Epeybetdae t6 rzadacdv bABcoe, 


Kat Oey matdec pakdowy, teodc 

, 2 , es 2 f 
ywoac anopOjtov t’ dxopeoBopevoe 

U , 1 Eee A f 

Khecvotatay aoptayv, det dca Aapxpotdtov 
Batvovtec dBow¢ at0éooc, 80a x00’ adyvac 
évvéa Iceotdac Movoag 2éyouce 
Eavbdav ‘Aopoviay dutedcae’ 


tod KaAdevdou t’ axd Kndcood podc 
tav Kiroev KaAntovacy dduocapévav 
yHpav Kkatarxvedoa petptac dvépwv 
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Hourvéoug aboac’ det 0’ éxeBaddopévav 
yattatow ehwon podswv zAbdKov dvOéwy 
TG aohia mapsdpoug néuxeev Eowtac, 
mavtotac dostac Euvepyovc. 
— EURIPIDES, Medea, 824-845. 
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"OBeog bcte¢ WO@y Exetva Kotha 
etocv 0x0 yOdva’ otdev pev Biou [ketvoc] tedevtay, 
otdev 0& OedcdotOYV apydy. 
— PINDAR, Thren. 8. 
Page 38 


XO. etnyv 60¢ 
Aaprdocyv aktatc, 
05 mzdtveae ceva teOnvodvtae téEAn 
Ovatotocv, dv Kal ypuata 
KA éxe, yAdoog BéBake, zo00zb wy Ebpodndav: 
— SOPHOCLEs, Oed. Col. 1044-1052. 
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XO. ywostte 

vov éodv ava KoKAov Bede, dvOopébpoyv dv’ ddoog 

matCovtec ot¢ petovata Oeopedodc éoptig. 
AI. éyw 0& obv tatoty Kbpaec etue Kal yuvacéy, 

0d mavyuyifovaty bed, Pirro ipdv otowy. 
XO. ywowpev é¢ zolvepddoug 

Accpaovac advoepwdoecc, 

TOV Hpéetepov Toedzov, 

tov Kadkeyoowtatoy, 

matCovtec, dv bABeae 

Motpae Evvayovocv. 
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povoec yao Huey HAcoc: 
kad péyyoc tAapdv éotev, 
daoe peyunped’ ed- 
aeBi te Ochyopev 
tToomov mepe tod¢ Eévouc 
Kae tovg @owwtac. 
— ARISTOPHANES, Frogs, 440-459. 
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XO. "Laxy’, & nolutivnt’ év eae évOdde vatwr, 
"Laxy’, © *Laxye, 
2X08 tovd’ dvd eepwva yopedowy, 
datouc é¢ Oeacwtac, 
TOAUKAOTOY pev TevVadowY 
mepe Koate o@ Bovovta 
otépavoy pootwy* Ooacet 0’ érKataKpodwy 
mode tay adkddactov 
pedonatypova temay, 
yapitwy ristotov Eyoucay péooc, ayvay, teody 
Oatotg puotatc yopstay. 


XO. byeepe pdoyéac dAaprddag év yepor yao Hxee 
TLVAOOWY, 
TICK Yee ON LOK yer 
vuxtéoou teretic pwopdbpoc dotho. 
proye péiyyetae 08 deepav: 
yovu mdddetae yepdvtwy* 
dzooetovtae 0& diac 
yoovtoug ct’ étHyv rahaewdy éveavtodc, 
deoac Od teudc. 
od 0&8 hapndde péirywv 
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mpoBddny Bay’ éx’ dvOnody Ehecov Dadnsdov 
yooorody, pdkap, HPav. ; 
— ARISTOPHANES, Frogs, 324-352. 
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Anunte’ jdxopov, aeuriy Oedv, doyon’ detdecv, 
adtiy 108 Odyatpa tavdaodupor, jy ’Atdwvedc¢ 
Hoxagev, ddxev O& Bapdxtuzoc edovira Lede, 
vocpev Anuntooc yovoadoov ay Aaoxdorou 
matCovcav Kovpnoe adv ’Qxeavod Babuxddroec, 
GdvOed t’ aivupévnv, pdda Kad Kodxov 70’ Za Kaka 
Asepa@v’ Gu pakaxdy kal dyadddac 70’ bdxevOov 
vadoxaoby 0’, dv didae Obdov Kahuxwrxcde Kodpn 
Tata Ato¢ Bovdnoe yaoeCopévyn Hodvdéxtn, 
Oavpaotov yavowyta’ oéBac 76 ye maaev tdécbae 
adavdtoc te Oeotc HO Ovntotc avOpuroec* 

Tod Kae axd oitn¢e Exatov Kdoa éerxepdxec, 
KWC’ HOcot’ dduh, zac 0’ odpavoc eodc Urepbe 
yard te nao’ éyédacoe Kat dduvpdy otdpa Oakdoone. 
) 0’ doa OapBjoac’ woetato yepolv dp’ dppw 
Kadov dOvopa AaBetv* ydve 08 yOdv edpudyuca 
Nodocov dp nedtov, tH boovoev dva€ Iodvdéypwv 
txzocce GOavdtocot, Kpévov zoduwvupoc vidc. 
dexafac 0’ déKkovaay éxt ypuvotototy byoraty 
nr’ dropvpopévny: idynoe 0’ do’ bo0ca huv7, 
kexdopévn zatéoa K povidny bxatov Kal docotov. 
ob0é tec ABavatwy ob08 Ovntay dvOpdzuwv 
HKovoev pwvic, 000’ dyhadkaoroe éAatac: 

et pu) Iepcatov buydtne ataia peovéovoa 

diev é€ dvtpov, ‘Exdtn Arapoxpndcpvoc, 
"Hékeocg te dva&, ‘Yreptovocg dyAadc vids, 
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Koboncg Kexdopévncg matéoa K povtdny: 6 dé voodev 
joto Oedy dxdvev0e nodvAdtotw evi vag, 
déypevoc tepd Kara zapa Ovntayv dv0purur. 
thy 0’ dexatopévnv jrev Acdg évvectnoe 
matpoKkactyyntoc, zodvonpdvtwe Todvdéypwy, 
txnotc dOavdtocoe, Kpdvov mohvwvupoc vidc. 
dppa pév odv yatdy te Kal odpavoy dotepdevtAa 
hedooe Ded Kad novtov aydopooy éyOvdevta, 
abyac t’ jedtouv, te 0’ Aneto pytépa Kedvyy 
ddeabae Kat pdra Oewy atecyevetdwy, 

toppa ot édnic BOcdye péyav voov dyvupévnc mEo* 


Rynoay 0’ dptwy Kopupal xad BévOea xdvtov 
puwvj ox’ abavdtn, tig 0’ Exdue xdtVLA pHTHO. 
6&0 0& perv Koadeny Ayo EddaBev, ape O& yattatc 
auBoootatc Kondspva OatCeto yeoor pidnac, 
Kudveov 0& Kdduppa Kat’ appotépwy Bddet’ Hpwy, 
oevato 0’, Wc Tt’ otwvdc, ext toahepny te Kat Oyony 
pracopévn’ tH O° od tec Ethtvpa puOjoacbac 
HOerev odte Oewy ote OvntwY avOowzwy, 
odt’ otwrmy tec tH étHtvpoc arredoc jAGev. 
évyjpao péev éxecta Kata yOdva xdtua Anw 
otpwpat’ atdopévac datdac peta yepotv eyouca 
ovd§ not’ auBoootne Kai véxtapog jOurbTOLO 
mdooat’ akynyepévn, 0008 yoda Baddeto Aouvtpotc. 
GAR’ bte OF OeKdtn of éxhdube haevokkc ’Hudc, 
qvteté of ‘Exdtn, ofdac év yetoecory Eyouoa, 
kat Od of ayyegovoa éxoc hdto Puyvyaéy te* 
rotua Anujitno, Wonpboe, dyAaddwpe, 
tec Jedv odparviwy 78 Ovntoy dvOobnwy 
jorace Hepoepdvynv Kar odv dthov jeaye Ovpov; 
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during yao Kovo’, dtdae odk tov bfOadrpotacv 
b¢ tec Env’ aot 0’ ka Ayw vynueotéa rwavta. 

O¢ &6 tpn ‘Exatn* thy 0’ odk huctBeto wb0w 
‘Petnc jixdmou Ouydtno, add’ Ska odv adt7 
HEE’ atOomévac datdac peta yepotv Eyovoa. 
*Hékeov 0’ txovto, Oe@v oxordy 70s Kad avopar, 
otav 0’ txxwy noordoobe Kal etoeto Ota Oedwy* 

"Héke’, atdsooat ws Osdv ob xep, et mote OH oev 
i) Exee 7) Eoyw Koadeny Kai Oupdy tyra: 

Kovonyv thy Etexov, yAuxeodv Addoc, etdet Kudpjy, 
tH adevijy Ox’ Akovoa dc’ atbépog atpuyétoco 
Wo te Beafouévnc, atao odk toov dpOadumotoev. 
GAka. ob} ae 01 xdoay éx? yObva Kal Kata zévtoV 
aideooc éx Otne Katadéoxeae axtivecoe, 
vyusotewe joe Evecare Pidov téxoc, ef mov bxwnac 
bc tec vdadev évsto LaBWy déxovoay dvayrKn 
otyetae He Oewyv 7) Kar Ovyntoyv dvbowzwr. 

“Qc dhato, thy 0’ ‘Yxepeovidnce jyetBeto p00" 
*‘Petn¢ nixdpou Ouyatno, Anuntep dvacoa, 
etOnocec’ O17 yao pera Gfopuae 70’ éreatow 
dyvopévny zeor mad? tavuapdow* ob0& tec GAhog 
attcoc abavdtwy, ef pi) vedeAnyepéta Zedc, 
bc puev 20wk’ ?Atdn Oareoijy KxexdAjobae dKoctev 
adtoxactyyitw’ 6 0’ ond Cdpov Hepdevta 
dond&ac tnmocoty dyev peydda tdyovoay. 
Z¢eto 0” érzd¢ dd0t0 dihov tetenpévn jt00, 
Tlapbeviy Potate, b0ev bdpsbovto xoketaz, 
év oxen, adtao Oxepbe nepdxee Odpvoc édaine, 
ront madacyevét évadtyKcoc, te TOKOLO 
eloyntae OWowy te pedoatepavov ’Appodityc, 
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otat te toopot etoe Oepeotorblwy Baccdjwy 

ratdwy Kat taplae Kata Obata hynevta. 

thy 08 tOov Keheoto ’Ehevoevidao Obyatpec, 

épyopevae pel’ Bowe edjovtov, bppa Pépocev 

Kddneoe yadketnoe ptia zpd¢ dOwWpata zatedoc, 

téaoapec, Wo te Oeat, Kovpjiov dv0ocg Eyouoae, 

Kadkdtxn wat Kirecotdtxn Anyw tc’ éodecoa 

KadkOon 0’, 1) tév xpoyeveatdtn jev adxacwv" 
“Qc pal’. % 0’ éxévevoe Kaonate, tat 0& paseva 

tAnodpevae Bdatoc péoov ayyea Kudcdovoat. 

pippa 0& matpoc tKxovto péyav Odpmov, WKa dé pntee 

Zvvetov we ezddv te kad Exdvov. 7% 0& pad’ Oka 

éAMovoac éexédeve Kakety éx’ anetopove peob@. 

at 0 Wc’ t’ 7) Edadoe 7) xbotteg elapoc Wen 

GAhovt’ av hecudva Kopecodpevae potva poeBh, 

Oc aé éxeoyopevae EavOv mtbyac iveooévtwv 

HeEav KotAny Kat’ admuaketov, aude 0& yattae 

@poe¢g déooovto Kpokntw dvoee dporac. 

tob 0& Kaotyyntae pwvijy éodkovoay éheevhy, 

Kad 0’ Go’ ax’ ebotewtwv reyEwv Oboov* i pév execta 

mato’ dva yepoty éhodoa &@ EyKatOeto KbdAny, 

i) 0’ doa zbp dvéxae’, f 0’ Ecouto xbao’ azadotae 

pNtéo’ advaotiaovca Ouwdeoc éx Oaddpoco. 

aypbpevae 0& yev audic édodeov donatoovta 

Gupayaralopevae’ tod 0’ od pechoceto Oupoc’ 

yecpotepae yao On pev Eyov toopol Hoe teOjvae. 

0” dyéwv énéBn, napa 0& Kpathe ’Apyechovtne 


y 
quia kat pdoteya AaBov peta yeoor ptdnae 
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oede OceK peydowy tw 0’ odK akovte metéaOny. 

piuda dé paxod KéevOa dehvucav, obd8 Oddacoa 

00’ 'dwo xotapd@y ot’ dyKea moehevta 

éxzwy GOavdtwy ot’ dKxocec EayeOov Sophy, 

aad’ dxéo adtdwy Babbdy jéoa tépvov lovtec. 

otnos 0” drwy b0¢ piprvev diotibavoc Anuhtno, 

vnoto xoordoode Ouwdeoc* i) 0& todca 

Hee’ note pacvac boo Kata ddoxcoyv HAp. 

Ileoaepévn 0’ étéowGev éexed ZOev Gupata Kara 

entodc éHc, Kat’ Go’ i) y’ byea zooXzod0a Kal tnzoug 

GAto Oéeev, Decop OE of Euxeoev audeyvbetoa* 

th 0& PéAny Ete zatda Efe peta yeoolv éyodon 

atva dbdov Oupdcg tev’ dtaato, tpéaae 0’ dp’ atvac 

mavopevn peddtntoc, apap 0” épectveto pH0w* 
Téxvov, ph 6a te moe od ye xdoaao, vépbev éodaa, 

Bowunc ; &adda, py Ked0’, tva etdopev dupw* 

Oc wey yde x’ dveoboa zapa otuyepod ’Atdao 

kal mao’ éuot Kal zatee Kedacvepéit K poviwve 

vaceTaorc, MAaVTEaoe Tetepévyn AOavdtocoev 

et 0’ éxdow, makev adtec toda’ bx6 KebOeoe yatng 

otkiaetc Wowy teltatov péoo0c etc éveauTov, 

tac 0&8 dUw map’ éuot te Kal GAdoec aOavdtocaey. 

éxzote 0’ Gvbeoe at’ edwdeaey etapevotoc 

mavtodanotc Oddkee, tot’ dxd Copou jeodevto¢g 

abtec dvee péya Oadpa Oeotc Ovntotc t’ dvOowroec. 


. . . . . . . e 


atha O& Kaondv dvijxev dpovpdwy éptBdiov. 
raoa O& pddAhocoty te Kar GvOecey edosta yOwv 
eB pe0"* f 08 Keodaa Oepeotonddoec Baaccdeboe 
detEe, T pertolémp te Acoxket te xAnginzy, 


i. , 


Edpodnov te Bin Kehe@ 0’ jyitope Aad, 
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dpnopoodyyny 0’ teody Kat éxépoadev Opyea aac, 
T ointokwmp te Hohvéetvp ct’, ent totg 0& Acoxdet, 
cepvd, th 7” 08 mw Forte mapettpev ote nvbécOae, 
obit’ ayéeev" péya yap te Dewy of Bac toydvee addy. 
bABeoc b¢ tad’ Oxuwnev éxcyBoviwy arOpuzwy 
d¢ 0’ dtedjc kody, b¢ tT’ Gupopoc, od x00’ dpmotwr 
atoav tye pOipevdcg mep dnd Copw ebpwevte. 

— Homer, Hymn Dem. 1-482. 
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maoa Kahkeybpocoe nayatc 
Aapndda Oewpoy etxddwyv 
ddetae évvdytoc Ginvog Wy, 
bte kad Acd¢g aotepwrdc 
dveyboevoev aifio, 
yoposvec 0& Lehava 
Kal TEVTKOVTA KOOaL 
Nypéoc, at Kata zovtov 
dévadwy Te TOTAMMY 
Olvacg yopevopevae, 
Tay yovoootepavoy Kbpav 
Kat patéoa oepvday" 

— EvuRIPIDES, Ion, 1075-1086. 
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era) 0& OWow tiv épiy mazda Ktavery. 
hoytComae 0& moddd? xoewta pev modev 
obk dv tev’ GAdnv tiode Bedtiw AdBer* 
7 ToMTA psy Aedo odK éxaKxtoc dAdober, 
adtoyBovec 0” Edupev: ai 0’ dAdace mbReec 
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TEeaoWy bpmotwe Deahooatc éExteapsvae 
GAdae zag’ ddlwy eolv sioaywyepoe. 
bateg 0” ax’ GAdne zbdcoc¢ olKiCee mbhev, 
aoudc movnodc Woreo év Sdlw nayele, 
hoyw nokitne éott, totc 0’ Foyoecer. ob. 
éxecta téxva tovd’ Exate téKTOMED, 

Wc Osmv te Bwmodc xatoida te puwpeba. 
et 0” hy év otxote dvtt Onhecwv otadyuc 
dponv, mohev 0& mokepia Katetye PAE, 
ovK dv vev é€éxeprov etc payny Oopoc, 
@dvatoyv zpotaefoda’ ; 

Ta pntéowy O& OdKov’ btav neu téxva, 
modhod¢ éOnduv’ etc paynyv dppwpévouc. 
peo yuvatKkacg attévec zd tO Kadod 
Civ matdac etAovt’ 7} zapjvecay Kaka. 
Kae py Oavovtec 7’ év payn modAdov péta 
tomBov te Koevdv Flayov ebdecdy tc? Zonu* 
Thun O& mad? otépavoc etc ued pov 
modewo Bavodon tiod’ Unep Oobiaetac. 
Kat ty TteKovoay Kat o& Ovo @’ bpooxdew 
owas’ te toUtTwY ody? O&Eacba Kaddy ; 
THY OK éunY odv AY hdaee OWow KbEHY 
Gicat mpd yatac. «et yao atpsOioetac 
mOkc¢, te maldwy THY ema@y péteote poe ; 
o’Kouv dzavta toby 7’ époe awbiaetae ; 
Gofovary Gdhoe, thvd’ é7H owaw mbiev. 
éxetvo 0’ 08 tO mAetatov év Koevp péepoc, 
odk a0’ Exobane the vic duxqc avio 
mporovwy zahaca Oéope’ boteg éExBaret: 
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000’ davt’ éddac yovoéac te T'opyévoc 
tolacvay dp0iy otdoay év xbdewe Bab poec 
Edpodrog 0808 Opdé dvaotédec ewe 
atepdvocoe, akkacg 0’ oddapod tepnoetac. 


@ matoc, et0e mdvtecg of vatouot oe 

ctw derotev We éyw° Kat oqgdtwe 

otKkotpev dv ae Kov0év Gv mdoyotc KAKOV. 
— EURIPIDES, Frag. 362, 4-55. 
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AI’. Geot zokev owCovae Hakdddog beac. 
AT. &t’ do’ ’AOnvaerv Zot’ axbpOntoc nbke ; 
AI’. dv0pdv yae bvtwy goxoc éotiy dopadéc. 
AT. dpyzi 08 vavot EvpBoricg tec HY, Podoov: 
tivec Katno€av, motepov “HE AAnvec, payne, 
i) matc éudc wAnOee Katavyjoac vewy ; 
AI’. jogev pév, ® O€oroeva, Tod mavtOG KAKOd 
havetc dddotwo 7 Kakdc Oatnwyv ober. 
avno yao “Eddny &é& ’AOnvatwy otpatod 
éAda@y eheEe made ow EBépen tdde, 
Wc, et pedatyvnc vuKtoc tEetae Krédac, 
“Edanvec o3 pevotev, GAda oéApace 
vay éxevOopdvtec dAkoc dAdoae 
Opacpa Kpupatw Biotov éxowaotato. 
6 0’ e&O0¢ We FKovaev, 03 Evvelc Oddov 
“Eddnvoc dvdpoc, 0008 tov Oedyv hbdvor, 
TAotvy Toopwret TOVOE Vavadpyors Adjov" 
Edt’ dv hiéywv axtioey Hhcoc ybova 
AHEN, Kvéhac dé Tépevoc atbépoc AdBn, 
td ae vewv otipocg pev év atotyoec tecaly, 
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Exxdoucg puddaasev Kad nboove aheoodbovc: 
dAkag 0& Kixhw vioov Alavtoc réocé, 
Wc, e¢ wooov dev€otab’ “EAdnvec Kaxdyv 
vavoty Kovpatwe Ooacpoy edpbvtec teva, 
maotv otépeabae Kpatocg hy mooKstpevoy. 
tooadt’ keke xdod’ dx’ edOdpmov ppsvoc 
od yao tO péddov éx Dewy jxtotato. 

02 0” odK adkdopwc, adda zecOdoyw pose 
detxvov t’ éxogadvovto, vauBdtn¢ t’ dvi 
TooroUtTo KWAHY oKahudy aud’ ed} oEtpOV. 
éxel 0& héyyoc nAov KatépOeto 

kad vo§ expec, mac avjo Kwan avag 

éc vadv éywoee, nag 0 brhwy éneotdtyc. 
taéec O& ta€ev mapekddee vee paKxpac, 
mAéouae 0’ Wo Exaotoc hy tetaypévoc: 
kat zdvyuyoe 01) dcdzdoov Kabliotacay 
yaw@y avaktec mavta vautiKoyv dewy - 

kal voE éywose, Kod pad’ “EAAjvwv otpatocg 
Koupatov Exxdovv ovdapn Kablotaxo. 

éxet ye pévtoe Aeuxdzwdoc ipéoa 

maoav Katéoye yatayv eideryic dety, 
mow@tov pev ny Kedadoc ’EAAjvwy xdpa 
podrndoy nopijynoev, bobcov 0’ apa 
avtniddage vnowwteo¢g zétpa¢ 

nyo * hoBocg O& xdoe BapBapoec naojy 
yrepunc axocpakstacv: od yao wo hori 
matav’ épduvovv cepvoy “Eddnvec tote, 
GAN’ cic payny dppartec edddyw Oodose. 
addneré 0” dith mdvt’ éxetv’ énépderev 
eWOd¢ O& KUmNG pobeddocg EvveuBodaj 
ézaccayv Gluny Bodyeov éx Keredopatoc, 
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Dow 08 mdvtec haoay éxparetc Wetv. 

tO Oe€cov pev TOW@tTov eUtaKtov Képac 
Hretto Koop, debtepov 0” 6 mac otbdog 
éxeEeyiioec, Kal Tapny opod KAdEev 

toddiyv Bony, ’Q natdeg ‘EAAjvwy, ete, 
éhevepodte matpto’, éAevbepodte dé 
matoac, yuvatKkac, Oewy te zatopwwy én, 
Oikacg té zpoyovwy" vov bxéo mdvtTwY aywr. 
kat pny zap’ npa@yv Iepotdog yhdboon¢e po0oc¢ 
bmnvttate: KovKET’ Hy pédAdeey AKA : 

ev0d¢ 0& vaic év vnt yadxnon otddov 
Exacoev. Hose 0’ éuBodjnc ‘EAAnvexi 
vad¢, Karo0 pave mdvta Doeviconc vewe 
Kou’ éx’ GAdnv 0? Gdhoc tOvvev Obpv. 
ta TOWTA pev OH pedpa ITeoocKod otpatod 
dvtetyev’ we 0& zAAODOG év otev@ vewy 
HOpocot’, dowry? 0’ obtec aAAHAoec TapHy, 
ator 0” Ob’ abtay EuBddoec yadkootbpoeg 
matovt’ Ooavov mdvta Kwxhion otddov, 
‘Eddnvekae te viec odk addbpacpovwe 
KoKhy néoeE EOecvovs drteodto Oe 

oxahn veov, Odiacoa 0’ odKét’ hy eetv, 
vavaytwy Aj fovea Kar dévov Bootay. 
Gxtai 0& vexo@v yoroddec t’ éxdAjOvov. 
guyj 0’ axbopwco xdoa vadc¢ jpsaceto, 
daanep haav BapBdoov otpatedpmatoc. 

tot 0’, Mate Odvvouc 7 tev’ éyObwv Bodov, 
ayatoe Kundyv Ooadopacty t’ éoeextwv 
Exacov, goodyelov" otuwyt 0’ bob 
kwKbpaoey Katetye nehaytay Ga, 

Ewe Kehacvicg vuKtocg bpp’ ddetieto. 
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kak 0& zAjOoc, 000’ adv et Osx’ Huata 
otexynyopoiny, ovK dv éxxAnaoacye coe’ 
eb yao 160’ tobe, wnddu’ Husog med 
TAHOo¢ tocoutdecOuov avOowixwy Oavety. 
— AESCHYLUS, Pers. 349-434. 
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Ookeynostnov Atyevay zdtpay* 
Ev0a Swtecoa Acdc Feviouv 
madpedpog doxettae Oépec 


&Eoy’ dvOowrwy. 6 te yao mod Kal TOAAG péree, 
600g Ocakplvecv Poeve wi) mapa Kacpdv, 
Oucmakéc, teOudc O& tec GBavdtwr, Kal tavd’ addepKéa 
yw pav 

~ (teal! 4 ° f 
Tavtodanotaty Unéatace Févoec 
Kova Oatpoviay* 
6 0” éxayvtéddwy ypdvoc 
TOUTO TOdoOWY fui) Kad poe" 

— PINDAR, Ol. vili. 20-29. 


Page 7I 


éxece 0” 08 Xapitwy éxac 
a Ocxacdzoke¢ dostatc 
Khecvatocy Atakcdav 
Otyotaa vaooc* teltav 0” byee 
Obfav an’ adoxac. modhotac pev pap detdetac 
vexapopoec év déOAoecg Ootbacca Kai Doatc 
Oneptdtouc jowac év pdyacc: 
— Pinpak, Pyth. viii. 21-28. 
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Page 71 
mhatetae ndvtobev oytocacy évtd mpdcodoe 
vaoov edxAéa tdvoe Koopetv’ éxet ofev Ataxtdac 
txopov &Eoyxov atoay dostac anodecxvbpevoe peyddac’ 
nétatat 0’ ént te yOdva Kat Oca Oaddooag tHAdOEv 
dvup’ ator" 
— Pinpar, Nem. vi. 47-51. 
Page 71 
Oux dvOpcavtorococ¢ et’, Wot’ ékevdcovtd pe’ épya- 
Ceabae dyddpat’ én’ adtac Babpidoc 
éotabt’* Gad’ éxt mdoac dAKddog ev t’ axdtw, yduxer’ 
dood, 
otety’ an’ Atytvac, OeayyéAdoea’, 6te 
Adpxwvoc vidcg Hubéac ed pvabevi)¢ 
vikn Nepetoec zayKoatiov otépavoy, 
odnw yévuce hatvwy tkpsevay patéo’ ofvdvOac éxdoay, 


éx 0& Kpdvouv cat Znvoc howac atypatac hutevbévtac 
kat azo yovoeay Nnontdwy 
Ataxtdag éyéoapev patpdbnody te, ptdav Eévwy dpovpay* 
tay mot’ eBavdpdy te Kat vavockdutay 
Géacavto zap Bwpoyv zatéooc ‘EAdavtov 
otdvtec, mitvay t’ etc atdéoa yetoac apa 
? 
Evoatdog aptyvwte¢g viet kat Bia OudKxov Kpéovtoc, 
— PINDAR, Nem. v. I-12. 
Page 75 
vnobc tec got? zpdcbe Sahapivoc téxwv, 
Baca, ddooppoc vavotv, jv 6 deddyopoc 
[av éuBatebec movttac athe ene. 
2 ~ 
évtaida néyree toad’, bxwe btav vewv 
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Pbapévtes éyPoo viaov éxowfotato, 
xtetvocev edyetowtov ‘EAAjvwy otpatoy, 
péidouc 0’ drexowCoev évaktwy zbpwv* 
Kkax@c tO wédhov totopdy* Wc yao Oed¢ 
vawy edwke Kddoc “EAAnoey payne, 
aOnucpdv podfavtec edyddxoece dépac 
dxdocae vay EEO owaKov? audi dé 
KuKAobvtO Zaoayv Vioov, Wot’ aunyavety 
doe todroevto* zoAAG pev yap ex yepay 
NET POLaty Nodaoovto, tosecKhc¢ t’ axd 
Odpeyyocg tot zpooxttvovtec WAhvaay. 
téhoc 0” éhopunbévtec && Evdc 6d0ou 
matovot, KoeoKozovce Ovaothiywy pédn, 
gwo axdvtwy éantplecoay Piov. 
SéoEnc 0 dveéuwkev xaxOv bp@v Bdbog: 
gOpav yao etye mavtd¢ esvayh oteatod, 
Odnddov byOov arye zedaytac addc: 
onfac 0& zéitAoug Kdvaxwkdoac yd, 
nmeC@ zaoayyethac dao oteatedvpate, 
tno’ aKxoopw Edv ghuyh. Ttocdvde aoe 
Tp0¢ tH zadpocle Evupopay zdpa otévecv. 
— AESCHYLUS, Pers. 449-473. 
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‘Eddjvwy xpopayobvtes ’"AOnvatoe Mapabdve 
xovoopbpwyv Midwy éotopeoay ddvaper. 
— SIMONIDES, 90. 
Lage 79 
"Avdpec ’AOnvatoe te hatachc t’ év Mapabdve 
X puoopipwv Midwy éatépecay ddvauy. 
— AESCHYLUS, Eleg. 1. 
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Page 0 


Atopvoc éounOnpev bxd xtvyt, ojpa 0” ép’ iptv 
éryo0ev Edpizov Onpoota Kéyvtac, 

obK dOtkwo* épatiy yap axwitoapev veotnta 
tonyetay modépou OeEdpevoe vepédnyv. 


— SIMONIDES, 89. 
Page 82 


AT. tic 0& xocpdvwo Exeote KaneOsombCee OTEATH ; 
XO. obtevog DodAoe KEKAnvtae hwtdc¢, 08d’ ba} KOOL. 
AT. nwo Gv odv pévotev dvdoac mohepiouc éxidvoac ; 
XO. wate Aapetou zoddy te kal Kaddv Pbetoae otpatov. 
— AESCHYLUS, Pers. 243-246. 


Page 87 


Géca pév matodc, a&ea O’evyeviacg tdde yeyvetac. 
et 0& a&Becc Oavdtoug ayabdy, petéyw coe. 
— EuRIPIDES, Heracl. 626-627. 
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GAkay det tev’ év Adyoeg oturety, 
doeviay Skbddav, at’ éyOowyv drat 
pat’ axwieaev pidrov, K pntexotc¢ 
YovosodpNtocacy Gopoec 
meOjaaca, Owpoece Mivu, 
Nioov ddavdtac tpexoc 
voodioaa’ dazpoBobhwe 
mvéov0’ a Kuvidowy Snvm* 
Keyydvee 0& pev ‘Hopi. 
— AESCHYLUS, Choeph. 602-611. 
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Page 05 


Tov 08 tdev Kddmov Ovydtno, kaddodupog ’Ivéd, 
Acuxodén, i) mpiv psv Env Bootd¢ addjeoca, 
vov 0’ addc év meddysaoe Oswy FE Eupope temfe. 
H 6 ’Odvon’ eXnoev ahwdyevov, ddye’ Eyota: 
aiOuin 0’ éixuta zoth aveddaeto Nunc, 
fe 0” ext oxsdtnc Kat ev mpdc pOOor eecre* 
“Kdumoos, tinte toe W0e [oaeddwy évoatybuv 
wdvaat’ éexndyhwe, bte toe Kaka roAAa utevec ; 
od psy On o¢ KatapOiaee, pda neo psveatvwr. 
GAha pad’ G0’ FoFac, Doxéeec OF poe obK dxevdaceev* 
etuata tadt’ aoddc¢ ayedénv dvémocae péocaOae 
KdAker’, atao yetosaoe viwy éxepateo voatov 
yatnc Dachkwy, bA¢ toe pote’ éatiy ahdéac. 
th O&, TOdE KOTOE“VOY bxd atépvoco TdvUcaae 
GuBootov* ovdé te toe mabéeev Oéog 060’ dxokcbat. 
adtao émiyv yetoscooey Epddene Hretpoco, 
ab dzohvodpevoc Bakéeev et¢ ofvota nxovtov 
moAhby ax’ jretpou, adti¢ 0’ dnovocde toaréaba.”’ 
“Qc doa dwricaca bea Koidepvov @dwxerv, 
ait? 0’ ab é¢ novtov éddceto Kupatvovta 
atOvin gixuta’ pédayv 0& € Koya Kddudev. 
— Homer, Odyss. v. 333-353- 


Page 96 


tddaty’, bc do’ haba zétpoc I} atdapoc, attc tEKYWY 
Ov etexec 

Gpotoyv avtoyecoe potog KtEvetc. 

pay 07) KAdw play tov ndpoc¢ 

yuvatk’ év dihoecg yépa Badety téxvoec, 
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’Tvd pavetoay éx Oedv, 60’ i Aco 
Odpap vev é€érempe Owydtwv GdAp. 
nitvec 0’ d tddatv’ éc Glpav how téxvwv dvacefer, 
GKthic Oneptetvaca zovttac xdda, 
Ouoty te matdoey ovvOavoia’ azdbAhutac. 
— EuRIPIDES, Medea, 1279-1288. 


Page 97 


’Heoin Tepdveca, xaxdv Axac, wdehev "Iatpov 
thle Kad é¢ Sxvdiwv paxpdv dpav Tdvaiv, 
pends zéhac vatecv Skecpwvexdyv otdua Oakdoonc 

ayéa pacvopévnc aud? Modovecdoa. 


— SIMONIDES, I14, I-4. 


Page 08 
Bade O17) Bare Knoddog etny 


b¢ t’ énd Kopatoc dv0oc dp’ addxudvecoe nothtae 
vnreyec top éywv, akendopupoc¢ etapoc Bpvec. 
— ALCMAN, 26. 


Page 99 


‘Qc bxbtav yeepépcov Kata piva mevdoKy 
Zed¢ duata tkooapa Kal déka, 
Aabdvepov té pev doav Kakéococy éxeyOdbveoe 
goayv nacdotpbpoy rockthac 
GAkuovoc. 
— SIMONIDES, 12. 


Page ror 


IT06 tO repiBiextov Kdddoc obo, dwed Képevée ; 
mob otepdvat nvoywy, zo ta mdAae Ktéava; 
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00 vnoe maxdowy, rod OWpmata; zo) 08 Odpaptec 
Scobpeae Aawv O at xote pmupeddec ; 
0308 yao 000’ tyvoc, roduKdupops, ceto Adeextae, 
mdvta 0& oumpdopac éépayev nbdepoc’ 
peobvae axdeAntoe Nnontdec, ’Qxeavoto 
Ko0oat, oWy ayéswv pepvopev dAxvdvec. 
— ANTIPATER, Anth. Pal. ix. 151. 
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XO. kai tic 76d’ etxoer’ av drréhwy tayoc ; 
KA. “Hoacotoc, "long daprpoy éxnéprwy oéiac. 
Povktoc 0& PovKtdv dedo’ ax’ ayydoov xupd¢ 
éxeuev’ "IOn pv zodc ‘Eppatoy déxac 

Ajpuvou" péyav 08 zavoyv éx viaov tpttov 

*Adwov aixzoc Znvoc é&edéEato, 

omepteAnc te zbdvtov Wote vwttcae 

éoyd¢ zopsut0d Aaynddo¢g zpd¢ HOoviy 


TMEVKN TO Youooperyec, Wo tec Hdcoc, 
oélac zaparyethaca Maktotov oxoratc’ 

6 0’ 08 te pédhwy 000’ ddpacpovwc Exvy 
veKwpevog mapiKev ayyédov pépoc’ 

éxac 0& dovktod dwc éx’ Edpinov poac 
Meooantov pvAage onpatvee poddv. 

of 0’ dytédapday Kat napnyyecAay zpdow, 
ypatac épstkncg Owuov addavtecg rupt. 
abévovca haprac 0’ oddéxw paveoupévn, 
brepIopobca nedtov ’Aowrod, dtKny 
padpdc aedjvnc, zpd¢ KebapHvocg rac, 
Hrecpev GAAnv éxdoyxnyv mopunod nvpdc. 
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pdoc O& tHAOpTOV obK Hvatveto 
ppovpa, mAeov Katovoa twY etonpevwy* 
Lpuvnv 0’ brio Topraneyv toxngev pdoc. 
dpoc t’ én’ AtytrdayKtov é€exvovpevov 
Otpuve Oeopov pi) yoovtCecbae zupdc* 
mépmovoe 0’ avoatovtes apOdvyw pévee 
phoyoc péyav nmbywva Kat LS aowveKob 
mop0 "00 Kdtoxtov zp@y’ vrepBadlecy Zpdaw 
pisyovoay’ ett’ Eaxngev, edt’ adixeto 
*Apayvatoy aizoc, dotuyettovac oKordc’ 
kdzect’? ’Atpecd@y stg td0e oKimtEe oTeyor 
ddocg 100’, odk dxaxnov ’Idatov mupdc. 

— AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, 271-302. 
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dn’ atac ‘Eddddocg Evvoppévoec 

mévOeca tAnocKapdcoc 
Odbpwyv Exdotou rpérec. 

TOAAG yodv Ocyydvee dC hrao* 
oc pev ydo teg Exendev 
otdev, avtt 0& dwta@v 

tevyn Kat on00dc¢ etc Exdotov Obpouc adexvettat. 

6 yovoapocBoc¢ 0’ "Aone cwpdtwr, 

kad tadavtobyoc év payn Oopoc, 
muowlev && ’I2zov 
dthocoe néuree Baod 

diya OvoddKpvtoyv, dvt- 

Nvopog anod0d yepttwy ABntac edOétOov. 
otévovae 0” eb XMyovtec dy- 
Opa tov pev wdc payne Opec’ 
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tov 0’ év hovatc Kaloc meodvt’ ad- 

Aotptac dead yuvackic’ 
ta O& otra tec BadCec: 
POovepdy 3d’ dx’ Gdyoc Epzee 
moodtKocce ’Atpstdacc. 

of 0’ avtod mel tetyoc 

OjKacg ’Ihddo¢g yac 

ebmoopoe Katéyouorv’ éyApa 0’ Eyovtac Expudev. 
— AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, 418-441. 


. 
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KA. viv d& poe, Pidov Kdoa, 
ExBacv’ axivnc thade, pa) yapual teOelc 
tov adv 260’, & ’va&, ’IXov xopbjtopa. 
Opwar, te pede’, atc éxéotadtae téhoc 
médov KehedOov otowvrbvae metdopacey ; 
evOo¢ yevéobw xoppupbotpwtoc zbpoc, 
éc O@p’ dedntov We adv HrAtae Atky. 
Ar’. fe) yovaekdg év todmoec ee 
GBouve, unde BaopBaoov dutoc¢ dtKyv 
yapametic Poaya zpooyxdyn¢ moe" 

po’ space otewoao’ éxtpOovoy xdpov 
ttOec. Oeodc toe totade tepaddety yoswy. 
év moextdoec 0&8 Ovntoyv bvta KdAdeorv 
Batveev, éuor pev oddapac dvev pofov. 
héyw kat’ Gvdoa, pi) Oedv, ofPeev eve. 
ywolc zodopiatpwy te Kat tay rotKktAwy 
KAnddy ditet’ Kal tO pa) KaKwo Poovety 
Oc0b péreotov O@pov. OABtoae OE yor 
Biov tedevtioart’ év edeotot Pidp. 
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Oe oN 


et rdvta 0’ Hc npdoootp’ Av, ed0apaic eyo. 
KA. kat pay 760’ etxé pi) xapd yrmpny épot 
AD. yridbpny pev tobe yet) Ocabbepodve’ éepé. 
KA. nvEw Oeot¢ detaac dv wd’ Epdetv tdde. 
AI. etnep tec etdtic zy’ &b 100’ e€etmev tédoc. 
KA. tt 0’ dv Ooxet coe II piapoc, et tad’ jrucev ; 
AI’. év xoexthoce Gv kdota poe Bivae Ooxet. 
KA. ph vov tov dvdouzecov aideoOnce porov. 
AI’. Gad’ & Ooxet coe tab’, brat tec dePbdacg 
Adoe tayoc, moddovdov EuBacev zoddc, 
kad tota0e pw’ EuBatvov’ ddovpyéotv Oewv 
ph tec mobowbev bumatoc Bdhoe POdbvoc. 
modki yap aidw¢ otewpatopOopsty noolv 
Pbetoovta zdhodtov dpyuewritouc 0’ bpdc. 
éxee 0’ dKovety cov Katéotpappae TAOE, 
ety’ éc Obpwv péhaloa noppipac nata@v. 

— AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, 878-930. 


Page 115 


KA. ?Arbddhwyv, ’Arbdhwv 
ayuedt’, azbAhwy epic. 
d& mot mot’ hrayéc pe; nedc xotay otéyny; 
peod0eov pév obv* roddd ovvietopa 
abtopbva Kaka Kae dotdvae* 
avo pooparyetov Kar néOov pavthpcov. 
XO. Foexev ebpec f Sévn xovdc déxnv 
etvac’ patevee 0’ wy dvevonase povov. 


KA. aa 


7 
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peaotuptocae yap toad’ éxemetOopae,— 
Khazbusva tade Bothy ofayac 
éxtd¢ te odoxac zodc¢ natpdc BeBowpévac. 
XO. H ppv KAog ood mavteKdyv mexvopévoe 
Husv* xoopytac 0’ otevac paotedopmev. 
KA. éw, momo¢, te MOTE pOETac ; 
tt tode véov dyoc péya; 
bey’ év Odpocae totads pwndetae KaKOv, 
dpeotov pidocacv, duatatov’ adka 0’ 
éKaC amootatet. 
XO. todtwy dedotc etue TOY pavtevpdtwv* 
éxetva, 0” Ervwy' xdoa yap nok Bog. 
KA. tw, tddacva, tOde yap tehetc, 
TOV bmodémveov batv 
houtpotce pacdpivaca —nadc podow tédoc ; 
tayoc yao tO0’ ~otaz. mpotetvee dé yelo EK 
yepoc Opéypata. 
XO. odmw EvvijKa’ vov yap && aiveypdtwyv 
éxapyépocae Veapatoc dunyava. 
KA. é, manat, manat, tt tdde patvetae $ 
} OtKtudy tet y’ “Acdov. 
GAN doKug 7 Edvevvoc, 7 Fvvactia 
dovov. atdacc 0’ aKdbpstocg yévec 
KatododvEdtw Odpatoc hevotpov. 
XO. xotav ’Eoevbdy tive dwpuacey Kédee 
éxopbcacecy ; ob we pacdpdvee Adyoc. 
éxd 0& Kapdtayv edoape KooKoBadi¢ 
otaywy, ate Katpta mtwWarpoc 
Evvavitee Blou ddvtoc abyatc. 
tayeta 0’ dta neds. 
KA. ad a, tod dou dzeye tie Booc 
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tov tabpov’ év nérdocacy 
pehayKépw AaBodoa pnyavh mate 
tontec’ mitvec 0’ év évwdpm tedyet. 
doropovov ABnto¢ thyav aoe Ayu. 
XO. ob xopndoaup’ dv Ocopdtwyv yrdmwv ako 
elvat’ KaK@ Of Tw ToOTECKACwW TAOE. 
and 0& Ocopdtwy tec ayala patec 
Bpototc atéAketae ; KaKkwyv yap deat 
modvenctc téyvae Osonewdov 
Popov péoovaev pabetv. 
KA. i, td, taratvac Kaxdzotpoe tHyae’ : 
tO yap éuov Ooostc zaboc éneyyéac. 
mot On} pe Osdp0 THY tddacvay hrayec 
obdév mot’ e¢ pi EvvOavoupévyny ; te yao; 
XO. dpevoparvic tec et Ocopopntoc, ap- 
pe 0’ abtac Ooostc¢ 
vopov advopov, ota tec Eovba 
akbpetoc Boac, ped tahatvacc ppcotv 
*Ituv *Ituv otévouvo’ aydcOakh Kakot¢ 
anowy Btov. 
KA. ta, tw, hyetacg popov anddvoc: 
nepiBakov yde of xtepopbpov Oépac 
Oeot, yAukdy t’ atwva Kravpdtwy dteo* 
épol O& pipvec ayeopoc auphKee Dope. 
XO. ndOev éxeacobtove Oeopipouc Fyeeg 
patatouc Ovac, 
ta 0” énxihoBa dvoddtw Krayya 
pedotunetc, bmod t’ bpBtoec év véomoec ; 
mO0ev bBoouc yecc Oeoneotac dob 
KaKOopn Lovac ; 
KA. id ydpoe, ydpoe Hdpedoc, 620 peoe 
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dihov’ id Skaudvdoov xdtpcov xotbv* 
tote wev aude odc dédvacg tddaev’ 
Hvutopmayv toopazc: 
viv 0’ aude Kwkutév te Kayepovotoug 
byxOoucg Eocka Ocoxepdnasey taya. 
X0. té tod topdv dyav éxoc épnutow ; 
veoyvocg avOowxwy pddoe. 
nézAnypae 0’ bral Ojypate hocviw, 
Ouoadyet téyq puvuod Opeopévac, 
Oadpat’ éuoed KdAdecv. 
KA. é@ movoc, zbvoe zbXe0¢ bdopévacg 
TO av" tw modmupyoe Ouctae xatpdc, 
moduKavetc Botmy zocovopwv. dKxoc 0’ 
ovdév éxt oKeaav 
TO pu TOAeY pev, Wonep odv Eyee, Tabetv: 
éyW 0& Osppovoug tay’ év xédm Baro. 
XO. ézopeva Tpotépoec tad’ éxepnputow 
Kat the o€ Kakoppovay t2O7- 
at Oaipwv, Uxeplev Bapd¢ éuxttrvwr, 
pedilecv madOn yoroa Oavatopdpa’ 
téppa 0’ aunyavo. 
KA. kad phy 6 yonopoc obKét’ éx Kahuppatwy 
Zotac Oed0pKO¢, veoydpov voudync OlKny* 
Aaprpdo¢ 0’ Zoexev idtou xpd¢ avtodag 
mréwy éongecv, Wote Kopatocg O¢Kny 
KliCecv mpdc abyacg todde zHwatoc moAd 
pestCov" poevwow 0” obket’ 8& aiveypdtwy. 
Kal paptupstte ovvdpbpwe tyvocg KaKwv 
fevnratovon tiv nddae nexpaypévwr. 
thy yap otéyny tHvO’ obrot’ éxdetnee yood 
EippOoryoc, obx eipwvoc’ od yao ed Aéyee. 
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kal phy menwxidc 7’, O¢ Opacbvecbae nAéov, 
Bootecov atpa, Kwmocg év Oopoeg péevee 
Obonepntoc %Ew Evyrovwv ’Epeviwy. 
bpvobae 0’ Byvov Odbpmacty Tooonpsvat, 
mowtapyov dtnv’ év pépec 0’ anéxtucay 
ebvac ddeApod tH matodvte Oucpevetc. 
Huaptov, } Kuow te tofotHe Teo We; 

} Pevdbpavtic etue OupoKorocg pitdwy ; 
éxuaotuonooyv Zeovpocag TO py) eldévae 
hoyw mahoeacg twv0’ apaotiac Odpwy. 
KA. tod 20d, ® @ kaka. 

7 ab pe Osevdc dp0opavtetac nzdvocg 
otpoPet tapdoowy pooplog .. . 

dpate tovade TOG Dbmoec Epnpévouc 

véouc dvetowy mooapepet¢ poppwpacey ; 
matoec Oavovtec wWonepst zpd¢ tHv dihwy, 
yetoac Kpse@v TAHODOVTEC otKetac Bopdac, 
Eby évtéooec te onddyyy’, éxotKtcotoyv yépoc, 
mpétova’ Eyovtec, WY zatho éyevaato. 

éx twv0e Tmoevdc Pye Bovdedecy teva 
Aovt’ dvadkev év yee otowpwpevov 
o¢koupoy, otmoe, TH poddvte DeoxdTH 

ép@’ péosev yao xo tO dodkov Cuyoby. 
vey t’ Exapyoc *[dtov t’ dvactdtne 

ovK otdev ota yldooa peontne Kuvdc 
AéEaca Kaxtetvaca patdpovouc, deny 
"Atn¢ Aabpatov, tebfetac Kaxh thyn. 
tocaita tolya Oiduc dooevoc hovedc 
éotiv. te vev Kadodoa dvadehic OdKoc 
tHyoen’ dv; dpdioBacvar, 7 SKbAdav teva 


€ 
UT 
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ofkodaay év xétoacoe, vauttdwy BAdByyv, 

Adovcay “Acdou wntto’, doxovdoy t’ dpdav 
hihoecc mvéovcay ; We 0’ éxwdoddEato 

}) mavtétoAuoc, Woxso év pwdyne Toor. 

Ooxst O& yatpsev vootinm owtnoia. 

kat TWO’ bpocov et te po) metOw* te do; 

tO péddov Esc. Kal od p’ év tdyee napdv 
dyav y’ danOdpavtev otxtetoac épsic. 

XO. tiv pev Ovéctov datta zacdsiwy Kps@v 
EvvijKa Kat zépocxa’ Kal PbBoc pw’ Exec 

Kove’ GAnbac oddsv eEnKacpéva: 

ta 0” GAN’ dxoboag éx Spbpov meady tosyu. 
KA. ?Ayapépvovdc of hynw éexddecbae pébpov. 
XO. cibnpov, & tddaeva, Kotpnoov otbpa. 
KA. Gadd’ obte Haewy t@d’ éxcotatet Adz. 
XO. obx, et naptotae 7’* GAAA poh yévoetd zw. 
KA. od pev Katedyec, totc 0’ dmoxtetvecv pédec. 
XO. tivog zpb¢ avdpd¢ tobt’ dyo¢ zopabvetac ; 
KA. 7% xdpt’ doatwy xapexizne yonopay émov. 
XO. tod yao tedodvtoc ob EvvjKa pnyarviy. 
KA. kal phy Grav 7’ “EXAnv’ éxtotapoe pater. 
XO. kat yao ta zvObxparta, dvopabi, 0” buws. 
KA. xazat otov t6 zip: éxéoyetae 0& por. 
étotoz, Adxec’ *Azoddov: 0? éyw, éyu. 

aitn Otroug Aéatva, ovyKocuwpévyn 

hixw Movtog edyevoi¢ drovotq, 

KTeve? pe THY tTddacvav’ We 0& PdopaKov 
tedyouoa Kawod peoOdv évOjoeey KoTw 

éxedyetac, Ojyovca duti pdayavov 

éuinc adrwyic dvteticacbae pévov. 

tt Ot’ éuauticg Katayédwe’ Eyw tdde 
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Kal oxhntpa Kal pavteta nepe Oéon atéhy ; 

os pev 0d potpac thc epic dcapbeoa. 

tr’ é¢ hOdpov neodvt”* dy’ WO” aw’ efopae. 
GAAnv tev’? Gtnv dvt’ épod mdoutiCete. 

tdod 0’, ’ArddAhwy abtoc éxddwy éEpe 
yonotnptay éoOqt’, éxontedoag 0 pe 

Kav TOtGOs KOomoec KaTayehwpevnY pETa 
hidwv vn’ éyOpw@yv ob Ocyoppdmwe pathy. 

o} py atemot 7’ éx Oewv teOviEoper. 

Héee yao nya@v dddhoc ad tepdopoc, 
pntpoxtovoy ditupa, mocvdtwo matpoc’ 

guyac 0’ adntn¢e thode vic axbfevocg 
Kdtecotcy dtac tdade Opeykwowy dPihoec’ 
buaopotae yao boKoc Ek Oewy péyac, 

aecv vey Ortiacpa Kecpévov matpdC. 

tt Ont’ éyW KadtOLKTOG WO’ advactéivw, 

éze? tO mowtov etdov ’I2ov zbdev 

moafacayv we expagev, o¢ 0’ etdov zbkev 
oitw¢ adnakddaoovoey év Oewy Kptoee ; 

todoa modfw, tAnoopae tO KatOavetv. 

“Acdou mbdacg 0& tdod’ yw xpooevvénecy. 
éxedyopuae 0& Kacotac zAnyH¢ TuyxEtv, 

Wc dopddactac, aipdtwy es0vnotuwy 
dzoppuévtwy, bupa oupBddw tdde. 

XO. & modha piv tddacva, xodda 0’ ab codi 
yovac, pmaxpay etecvac’ e@ 0’ étntépwe 

{opov tov adtic oto0a, nic OenAdtov 

Boog Otkny zpdc¢ Bwpov edtdApwc natetc ; 
KA. obx Bot’ GhuEec, od, Esvoe, yodvov zhu. 
X0. 60° botatb¢ ye tO ypdvov xpcoPedbetac. 
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KA. pxse 760” jag opexod Kepdavo duyp. 
XO. GAN obe tAhpwv oda’ dx’ edtbAuov fosvdc. 
KA. oddste dxodee tadta tdv sddacudvwy. 
XO. Gadd? edkhew@e toe KatOarety ydoer Bote. 
KA. tw, xzdteo, ood tHy te yevvatwy téKvwr. 
XO. tt 0’ éott ypipa; téc a’ dnootpéidec PoBoc ; 
KA. ged, ed. 
XO. té tobr’ epevEac ; &% te wi) Poevov otdroc. 
KA. dvov ddpoe xvéovaev aiuatoctary. 
XO. kat nic; 16d’ bee Oupdtwy éfeotinr. 
KA. Sdpococg atuoc Worep éx tafov zpérec. 
XO. o} Ldvpcov adyddeopa dwWpacey Aye. 
KA. GAd? etue xdv dbmocoe Kwxdbaova’ éuiy 
"Ayapéuvovoc te potoav. adpxettw Bioc. 
tw, Févoe. 
od toe dvaotlw Bdpvov wc boc Pbfw 
Gdhkwe’ Oavodon paotupstté poe tbde, 
Stay yuri yuvackdo¢ avt’ évod Ody, 
dyno te Oudddpaptoc dvt’ advdodc zéon. 
éxeEevodmae tabta 0’ we Oavoupévy. 
XO. & tiijpov, otktetow os Oeopdtou pépou. 
KA. Gnaé 2t’ eixety pioev, ob Opivov Géhw 
éudv tov adtic. HAtw 0’ éxedyouac 
mooc Batatov PwC, Totc Emote tepadpoecg 
éyOpotc povebaoe tote emote tivecv opod 
OobAnc Pavodonc, ebmapodc yecowpatoc. 
t@ Bodbteca zodypat” edtuyobvta pév 
oKeg tec Gv xpésdecev’ et 02 dvotuy, 
Bohatc drpwaowy onbyyog Wisoev yoapyy. 
Kad tabt’ éxetvwy paddov otxtetow modd. 

— AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, 1052-1301. 
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pr OS ee IE Ee colle i Rae ee eee 
Page 125 
KA. &otnna 0’ v0’ exaco’ éx’ eetpyacpévocc. 
otw 0’ Expagfa, kal tad’ obK dovnoopat, 
Oo pate pedyecv pHt’ auvacbae popov. 
dzecpov aupiBdnotooyv, donep tyObwyv, 
meptoteytCw, mAodtov etuatoc KAaKOv. 
matw 0& vey Otc’ Kady Ovoty oipwypdtoey 
peOnKev adtod KMda* Kal TEXTWKOTE 
toetny exevocowpe, ToD Kata yOovoc 
Atoc, veKo@v awtiooc, evxtatayv ydorv. 
odtw tov adtod Oupdv dopatvee meowv* 
Kakpvatwy o€etav atuatoc opayny 
Badkee w Epeprp Paxdde poeviac dpdcou, 
yatoovoay ovdév haocov 7) dcooddTw 
ydvee axopnto¢g KddvKoc év Aoysdpacev. 
Wc 0’ éyovtwy, zpéoBoc ’Aoryetwy tdde, 
yatoort’ Gv, et yatoort’, éyw 0’ énedyopae. 
et 0° hy mpsnovtw¢ Wot’ énconévoeey veKp®, 
tao’ dv OcKatwe hy, dmepdeKmc psy ody" 
TOGWVOE KOATHO’ Ev Obpmoec KaKwy bE 
tAnoacg doatwy abtog éxntvee polwy. 
— AESCH. Ag. 1350-1369. 
Page 126 
TOG Ipav 
kdmmeceyv, hystc Kar Katabddopev, 
ody 020 KravO vay tay 2 otxwy, 
GAN’ ?Teyévecd vev doxactwc 
Ouratio, &¢ x07), 
matép’ dvtdoaca zpd¢ WKdropoy 
O00 Mevp’ ayéwy, 
mept yetoe Badhodoa dhediaee 
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X0. dvecdoc Kee t60’ advt’ dvetdouc’ 
Odopaya 0’ éot? Kptvac’ 
héose Pépove’, éxtévee 0’ 6 Katvwv. 
kudpvee 08, pemvovtoc év Oodvw Acdc, 
madetv tov Eofavta’ Oéopuov yao’ 
— AESCHYLus, Agamemnon, 1529-1541. 
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KA. o2 ’yd. Evvijxa todmoc && atveypdtwy. 
Obdoee bhodmueO’, Wozeo obv Extetvaper. 

doin tec av0opoKunta nélexvv Wo TAO" 

elOM@mev 7) veK@mev 7) vexwusOa* 

évtavda rae 07) todd’ adexopny Kakod. 

OP. o& Kat patedw* td 0’ GoKodvtw¢ Eyer. 
KA. of ’yW. téOvnkac, piaAtar’ Atyicbou Bia. 
OP. edstc tov doa; totyap év tadt@ tadw 
ketaee’ Oavdvta 0’ ote pi) zp0d@¢ zoTE. 

KA. éxtoyec, & mak’ tovde 0’ atdecac, téxvor, 
plaotov, zpd0¢ @ ad 70AXA OF) Bottwr apa 
oAocoey 2EjuehEac edteaéic dda. 

OP. LIlviddn, te dodow; pntéo’ aidecO@ Ktavety ; 


WY AAAHS 


00 Oat ta Aotza Aoktov pavtebmata 

ta ITvbdyenota zota 0” edopKwpata ; 

dxavtac éyOood¢ twv Osw@v rod méov. 

OP. Kpotvw o¢ vekav, Kal mapacvetc poe Kaloc. 
éxou' mpd¢ adtov tovde o& ofdfac Véhw* 

Kal C@vta 7do vev Kostooov’ jiyhow matpoc. 
toltw Oavodoa EvyKdbevd’, éxed fedetc 

tov av0oa todtov, dv 0’ éypny elety oturetc. 
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KA. éyd o’ t0psha, adv 08 ynpdvae Héhw. 
OP. xatpoxtovoica yao Evvockniacec épot ; 
KA. % potoa todtwy, & tékvov, napactia. 
OP. Kat tovde totvuv potp’ éxboovvev poor. 
KA. ob08v aeBilee peveOAoug doac, téKvoy ; 
OP. texodca ydo pw’ Eopepac et¢ td Ovotvyéc. 
KA. obtoe o’ axétoped’ etg Obpoucg Dopusévouc. 
OP. dcyO¢ éxpdOnv, Ov éhevOépou zatedc. 
KA. x0d 090’ 6 tipoc, bvtev’ dytedeEduny ; 
OP. ataydvopat aoe tobe’ bvecdtoae oapic. 
KA. [pj |Gan’ tp’ dpotwe Kat xatodc¢ tod o08 pdtac. 
OP. pi) *heyye tov zovodvt’ gow Kabnpévy. 
KA. GAdrog yuvacély dvdpd¢ etoyec0ae, téxvov. 
OP. tpédee 0& 7’? avdodc¢ poy0oc jpévac Faw. 
KA. ktevetv Zocxac, & téxvov, tiv pytéoa. 
OP. ob toe ceavthy, obK éyw, KataKtevetc. 
KA. boa, pbsakae pnted¢ éyKotoug Kbvac. 
OP. tac tod natod¢ 0 nwo Pdyw mapst¢ TAs ; 
KA. focKa Oonrvetv Caoa rodc¢ tHuBov pathy. 
OP. xatpo¢g yap atoa tév0e codpifee popov. 
KA, of¢ ’yw. texodoa tdvd’ bpev 2Ooehapny. 
OP.  Kdpta pdvtec Ov& dvecodtwy PbPoc. 
Ktavoda’ Ov ob yoqv, Kal TO pi) yorwy mabe. 

— AESCHYLUs, Choephoroe, 873-916. 
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makaipatoc 0’ év Boototc yéowy Abyo¢ 
tétuKtac, pyav tedeabévta dwtoc bABov 
texvovabae, nd’ Anacda Oviokeev* 
éx 0’ adyabdc thyac yévec 
Biaotdvecv aKkdpeatov otfdv. 
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déya 0” Gdhwv povidpwy sine td duaceBio ydo Forov 
peta wey mistova tixtee, apetéog 0’ etkdta yévuq. 
ofkwy yao ed0udiKwy 
Kadirarc rotHOC alee. 
hedet 08 texteey “Y Boece wey nadacd ved- 
Covoay év Kakotc Bootwy 
“YBoev tot’ i) 100’, dte td Kdpcov podn’ 
va 0’ &puasy Kodpov, 
Ouiuovd t’ Guayov, dzddspov, 
dvispov Oodaoc, pehatva peddGpocaey “Ata 
eldopuéva toKedacv. 
Aika 0& Adpree pev Ev Ouokdzvoec OWpacey, 
tov 0’ évatacuov tree Biov. 
Ta yovodracta 0’ edeOha obv xiv yeoav 
makevtpororc Oupacev 
Airoda’ boca zpockpole, 
Odvauev ob} oGovca ziodtoOv zapdonmoy atvy. 
mav 0’ éxd thopa vwud. 
— AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, 727-755. 
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det yao bdecc Evvuyoe nwiedpevac 

éc mapberm@vac tovcg éuodc zapnydpouv 

Astocoe poOoec’ °Q péy’ eddatuwv Kden, 

tt mapGevedee Oaodv, éFdv aoe ydsov 

toyety pertotou ; Zedo yao éuéoou Béhec 

mzoo¢ a0d téOadxtac, kat EvvatoecoOae Korey 
Géhec? ob 0’, & mat, pi) ’xohaxtiong dMyoc 

to AZnvoc, add’ &elOe zodc¢ Aéovncg Babov 
hetpova, notpvac Bovotdosec te modG Matec, 
Oo av to Atov bupa Awhjon x600v. 
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eee 
tocotade mdaacg edppbvac dvetpace 
Evvecyouny ddatnvoc, Ec te 0} mato 
ErAnv yeywrvety vuxtipavt’ dvetoata. 
— AESCHYLUS, Prom. 663-675. 
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06 devdijc 60¢ p500¢, GAnOetn O& KExaoTaL, 
Kvdtarne zatdwv edosBinc 0’ botne. 

jovyapic yap env oxond¢ avdpdotv Wptog ottoc, 
pentpoc émed pedtn Kdeevdv eOevto ndvov. 

yatpoct’ ety évéoocaey éx’ ebasBin, Kdutoe dvdpec, 
kaé tov ax’ aiwvwy poGov Eyorte povoe. 

— ANTH. PAL. iii. 18. 
Page 136 


20te Adovaxe Kett’ év dacdala, 

dvepocg t’ Epdose pev mvéwy Kevnbetad te Apva, 
Osta zpoostone TOT’ OdK GOcdYTOLoe TapEcatc, 
appt te Ileoos Badke pihav yéo’, etnév t’* & TéKOC, 
otov Eyw mdvov" od 0’ dwtétc* 

yarabnv@ rabet Kvwooeeg év atepret 

Ooboate yadkeoyipdy, 

vuktt ddapret Kuavéw te Ovddw Kataretc’ 
ddpay 0’ bnepbev tedv Kopadyv Babetav 
Taptovtoc Kopatoc ovK Gdéyecc, 000’ dvémwv 
Pbbbyyov, zoppupsa 

keiwevoc év ydavidc, nodcwrorv KieOiv zpoownw. 
eZ 0& toe decvdv 76 ye Oecvov Hy, 

kat Kev én@yv pnydtwy dextov dmetyec obac. 
kEhopae 0’, ed0e Bospoc, ebdétw O& xbvtOC, 
ev0étw 0’ GMotoy Kako" 
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pstacBora 0& tec pavetn, Zed xdtep, 
éx o&ev brte 08 Oapcadrsoy Exoc 
ebyouae voogev dtKag, odyyvwht poe. 


— SIMONIDES, 37. 
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‘Pijotc Boaysta totc Poovodce owdpova 
modc todc texdvtac Kai dutedoavtac zpérec 
Gddkwe te Kal Kbon te Kadpyeta yévoc, 
atc Kbopmocg i otyh te Kal ta zadp’ ex7. 
— SOPHOCLES, Frag. 61. 
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yovae, ptdov péev héiyyroc hitou téde, 
kadov O& xdvtouv yedp’ tdstv edivepov, 
7h 7’ joevdy Oddhovoa ziodacdv A’ Bwe, 
modday t’ exacvov Fate poe AEae Kaha 
GAN’ odd08v oftw Aapmpdv odd’ tdetv Kaddv 
Wo tote dxacoe kal 7b0w Jednypévoec 
matdwy veoyvayv év ddpoec Wetv doc. 
— EURIPIDES, Frag. 318. 


Page 139 


ta the pe AVOnc Pappax’ de0dcacg povoc, 
ddwva kal dwvodvta ovdhaBdc te Oet¢ 
2Eedoon dv0purorae yodupat’ etdévac, 
dot’ ob mapdvta zovtiacg bxéo zAaKoc 
taKet Kat’ otKoug mavt’ éxtotac0ae Kahoc, 
nmatoty t’ axoOviakovta yonudtwy pméteov 
yodpavtac etxetv, tov AaBdvta dO” etdévae. 
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@ 0’ et¢ Eoev nintovocy dvOpumorc KaKa 
~ > 2~ 4 L 
OéAtog Oeaeost, KodK &G Pevdh Aéyeev. 
— EURIPIDES, Frag. 582. 


Page 140 
éxavet’ éKavete TAY 
nmavaopoyv, ® Aavaoe, 
tav obdév’ adydvovcay adnddva Movoayv. 
— EURIPIDES, Frag. 591. 


Page 142 


 téxva téxva, op@y pév ote Or) mbAec¢ 
Kad O@m’, év @ Aerdvtec AOXay eps 
otkhaet’ ded pntedc éoteonpéevoe’ 

éym 0’ é¢ GAdnu yatav etue O} purac, 
mov op@y bvacbae KadrcOety, edd atpovac, 
motv xtoa Kal yuvatka Kal yaundtouc 
edvac ayndae Aaprddag ct’ dvacyebetv. 

® Ovotddava tic ening ad0adtac. 

Gddhwe do’ Spac, ® tékv’, &eDoedauny, 
ddhwe 0’ éuoyOouv Kai KateEdvOnyv mbvoec 
otepopacg éveyKovo’ év thKoec adAynddbvac. 
7} phy 200’ % ddotHvog etyou édnidac 
modhac év Opty ynooBookhaey t’ eps 

kat Kat@avodoay yepoly eb mepcotedety, 
Cnhwtov dv0owroeae’ viv 0’ blue Bi 
yluketa poovtic. of@yv yao éoteonpévn 
durpdv ded&w Beotov ddyeevov t’ épot. 
Opstc O& pntéo’ odKét’ Sppaoey fédoec 
dea’, é¢ GAho oxi’ dxootdvtec Btov. 
ped fed? tt zpoadéoxecbé m’ Kypaoev, tékva; 
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tt moooyedAate tov mavdotatov yélwy ; 
aiat’ tt Jodow ; Kaopdta yao otyetae, 
yuvatKec, bupa hatdodv Wc etOov tékvwv. 
odK Gv duvatunv’ yacpétw Bouvreduata 
ta zodc0ev' d&w natdacg éx yatac émovc. 
Kattoe tt mdoyw ; Boddomae yéhwr’ dpdetv 
éyOood¢ peOetoa tod¢ Epodc alnplouc ; 
toduntéov tad’. GAAG tho éuie Kak, 
tO Kal toocoba pmadbakod¢ Adyouc Hpevoc. 
ywostte, matdec, Ec Ddmouc’ btw O& fy) 
Oipec mapstvae tote émotoe Odpacey, 
adt@ pedjase. ystoa 0’ 0d dcadbepo. 
GAN eltye yao Of tAnuoveotatny dddv, 
Kad tovade zémpw tAnuoveotéoav Ete, 
matdac mooosexetvy Boddopat. Obt’, @ tékva, 
06t’ doxdoacbae unto? deEcav yéoa. 
@ dedtdtn zelo, piAtatov dé poe otbpa, 
Kal oyna Kat Tedownoy ebyevec TEKvWY, 
e0Oatpovottoyv aAd’ éxet’ ta 0’ évOdde 
mathio apetiet’. w& yhuketa zpooBodr, 
@ parbaxo¢ yowo zvebud 0’ Hocotov téxvwn. 
ywostte ywostt’* odKét’ eit zoooBdéreev 
ota t’ é¢ Opdc, GAAG veKwmace KaKotc. 

— EvuRIPIDES, Medea, 1021-1077. 


Page 147 
Tbotov otdpa robo’ EBav 
axpoBivca Aogta 
Dowvtacac ard vdaov 
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DoiBwy Doda pedddowr, 

tv’ bxd decodae vepoBddoecg 
Tlapvacobd Katevac0y. 

‘ : : : : . ° 5 : 
ére 08 Kaotaktacg bdwe 
émepévee pe Kopac éuac 

Oedoae mapbéveov yAcoav 
DocBetacoe Aatostatc. 

ta Adprovoa zétpAa TUPOG 
Ocxop0pwy océhacg Uxio dKowy 
Baxyetayv Acovdcou, 

otva 0’ d Kalapépcov 

otalecc tov zoddKaprov 
oivdv0ac tetoa Botovy, 

(ded t’ dvtpa dpdKovtoc, ob- 
pecat te oxoncald Dewy, 
wpoBordyv t’ bo0¢ éody, eé- 
Moaowy adbavatac Oeod 

yopoc yevotpav dpoBoc 

mapa peooppaka ybaha DébeBov. 


— EURIPIDES, Phoenissae, 202-207, 222-238. 
Page 149 


Gopata pev tdde Aayrpa teOpinzwy* 
Hieog HOn Adpree Kata yh, 

datoa 0& dedyee zb@ 760’ dn’ atbéooc 
éc wy0’ lepay, 

ITapvnocdds¢ 0’ GBatoe kopupat 
Katadapnbpevae thy iueotav 

agwa Boototue déyovtae. 

opsovnc 0’ dvbdpov Kaxvoc etc bpddouc 
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MotBov xétetac, 

Odooee 08 yuri) tetroda Cabeov 
Achpic, dstdovo’ “EAAnoe Bodc, 

dco dv ’ArdAhwy kedadjon. 

GAd’, & PotBov Acdpot Oéoarec, 
tac Kaotadac dpyuposdstc 
Baivete dtvac, Kkabapatc O08 dodaoeg 
adpudpavdpevoe atetyete vaod¢* 
otopa t’ eipnuov Pooupstt’ dyaboy, 
pinuac ct’ adyabdacg tot¢ é0éAoveev 
pavtetecbae 

yrdoonc wWtac drodpaivecy. 

hustc 0&8 mévouc odc éx matddc 
poyOodpsv det, xtb00o0cce Daddyne 
otédheaty 0 lepotc éabdouc DotPBou 
Kkabaoac Onoopev Oypatc te nédov 
pavioty voteodv, ztnvwv t’ arédac, 
at BAdztovocv 

oéuy’ dvabjmata, tofococv épotc 
duyddac Ojoopev’ Wo yao ayitwe 
adzdtwp te yeyWo todc Opspavtag 
DotBov vaodr¢ Oepanedw. 

Gy’ & venBakec & 

kaddotac zponbdevpa dddvac, 

& tav DotBov dupédav 

catostc Um0 vaotc 

Kizwy & adavdtwv, 

tva Opbaoe téyroua’ teoae 

tay dévaov zayav 

éxr potetoas 
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XO. 
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pupatvac tepav poBav, 

7 , , ~ 

@ aatow Odredov O00 

mavapéotoc a’ dedtov xtépuye Jog 
Aatpsbwv tO Kat’ hpap. 

® ITaav & Maeay, 

eVaiwy evatwy 

»” sn ~ ~ 

etnc, @ Aatod¢ zat. 


kadov ye tov ZdvoY, @ 
OotBe, cor zd Odpwv Aatpsdw, 
TepaY pavtetoyv Edpav" 
KAsevoc 0’ 6 mOvog pot, 
Oeotoev OodAav yxéo’ Execv, 
od) Ovatotc, GAA’ dbavatoec. 
eopapoec O& zbvoec poybetv 
OvK azoKdpvw. 
DotBic poe yevétwo ratio, 
tov Bboxovta yao edoyo, 
tO 0’ Wdékpov énoe zatépoc 6vopa yw 
MotBov tod Kata vadv. 
® Taeav & ITaeav, 
evatwy evatwy 
etnc, @ Aatodc nat. 
— EuRIPIDES, Ion, 82-142. 


Page 152 


a’. odK év tatc Cabéacc ’AOd- 
vatc evKtoveg Hoay ay- 

had Oey povov, od’ arue- 
atidec Osoanetae’ 
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XO. 


XO. 


XO. 


XO. 


XO. 


XO. 


XO. 


AO. 


XO. 


XO. 


GAAa Kal xaod Aogsiqa 

t@ Aatodc ddduwyv zpoow- 
mwv Kade BrAphapov PH. 

B’. t@od tdvd’ &Aonoov, : 
Acpvatoyv bd pay évaipee 
yovotacc doracc 6 Atdg natg: 
diha, zpb00’ bacoec. 

a’. 00@. Kab médacg GAhoc ab- 
tod mavov nupiddektov at- 

pse the’ do’ O¢ épatoe po- 
Ocvetae Taoa THvacc 

doxcatacg "Tédaog, bc 

Kocvod¢g aépduevoc mbvoug 

Atw rade ovvavt ie ; 

y’. Kat pav t6vd’ &Aonaov 
mtepodvto¢ Eped pov exzou" 

TAY OO mVEoUdaY évaipeEc 
Tocowpatov aAKdy. 

a’. mavta toe Bhapov dedhKw. 
axedae KAdvoy év tetyeae 
Aatvocoe Deydvtwy. 

0’. de depkbped’, & fihae, 
é’. dedaoeec obv éx’ ’Eykedadw 
yooywxov mdddovoay etvv ; 

¢’. Redaow Iakrdd’ épav Oedbv. 
C’. te 7do; Keoavvdv 
dudinvoov bBpepov év Adc 
ExnBddotoe yeoaty ; 

n'. 60@, tov ddiov Mipnavta 
mupe Katacbarot. 

6’. Kat Bobpeog adddov 
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drortpoec Keaotvotae BaKtpoeg 
- évatoee Tag téxvwr 6 Baxyede. 
— EuRIPIDES, Ion, 184-218. 


Page 161 


ITpatov pév edyh toe mpeoBedw Dewy 

THY mowtopavtey Tatav’ éx d& tho Oépev, 
} 07) tO pntedc¢ deutépa td’ ECEetO 
feavtetov, Wo Abdyog tec" év OE TH THITH 
Adyer, Oedobonc, obde zodc¢ Biav tevoc, 
Tetavic dddn zatc yOovoc KabéCeto 

DotBn* Stowae 0’ 7) yevOdcov ddaev 

DoiBw: td DoiBn¢ 0’ bvom’ Eyee Taowvupov. 
hexo@y 0& Npvynyv Anrtav te yorodda, 

Kéhoac éx’ akta¢g vavrdpouc tac Iaddddoc, 
éc thvde yatav iAGe Hapvnoaod 0 eoac. 
népovet 0” abtov Kal oeBeCovoey péya 
Kehevborocol xatdec ‘Hpatotov ybdva 
dyipepov teHévtec imeowpéevny. 

pokdvta 0’ adtov Kadota tepadldpe? dewe, 
Achpoc te yHoac Thode zpvprithn¢e dvak. 
téyunce 0& vev Zedo evOeov xttoac Pppéva, 
éCec tetaptov tovde pdvtev év Oodvoec’ 

Atdc xoopytne 0’ éott Aofiac zatpoc. 
tovtouc év evyatc dpoemedlopae Beovc. 
Takhag mpovata 0” év Abyoec xpeoBedetae. 
aéBw d& vopdac, va Kwourc rétoa 
kocdn, Pidoovec, Oatwivwv dvactoody’ 
(Bodpeog 0” eyee tov yaHpov, 050’ dpynpova, 
é& ote Baxyacc éotpatnynoev Oedc, 

Aaya dixny IevOet xatappddpac pdpov) 
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IThecotod te xnyac, Kat Ioceedovog Kpdto¢ 
kadodoa, kat Tédecov bdeotov dia. 
Execta pdvtec et¢ Opdvoug KabeCdvw. 

— AESCHYLUS, Eumen. I-29. 
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émot zatio wey dsvBoc jv Koptv6coc, 
pntno 0& Meoixn Awoic. jydpnv 0’ avijp 
dot@y péycotoc twy éxet, motv poe THY 
tocdd’ éxéotn, Oavydoa pév aéa, 

omoUuoncG ye pEvtoe THE EuAC OOK ala. 
dvio yao év detnvoec pw’ OxeorAnobetc péEON 
Kaket mao’ ofvm mdactoc We env zat. 
Kayo Bapuvoete thy pev odcay pEoav 
pokecg Katéayov, Oatéog 0’ tay xéhac 
pntpo¢ matodc ct’ Hieyyov of d& duopbpwe¢ 
tobvecdoc hyrov t@ peOévte tov Adjyov. 

KaywW Ta pev Ketvoey Eteordpny, buweo 0’ 
Exvelé po’? ded tov0’* oetone yao zoho. 
AdOpa 0& pnted¢ Kat matpo¢ mopsvopac 
TTv0ade, kat pw’ 6 DotBoco dv pév txdpnv 
Gtewov ééreppev, GAda 0’ GOhea 

Kat decva Kak OdatHYAa zootdyvev Rrwr, 
Oc pntol pev yostn pe pezxOjvac, yévocg 0’ 
dtAntov dvOpurocae Onhwoory’ bear, 
govedc 0’ écoltunyv tod hutevoavtoc zatpoc. 
Kaya "naKovoacg tabta tiv KopevOtav 
dotoocc tO Aoerdv éxpetoobuevoc yOdva 
épevyov, ev0a prot’ dfotyny KaKav 
yonopayv oveldn tHv emmy teAobpeva. 
atetywy 0’ txvod jac tobade ToC ywWOoUG, év ot¢ 
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ob tov tbpavvoyv tobtov bAduabae Avec. 
Kat oot, ybvae, taAnbec &Eeow. toerdqc 
bt’ qv KeledOouv thod’ ddotnopwy relac, 
évtaiOd moe Kiov€ te Kant nwieKkic 
dviio dxiync éubeBdc, otov od Pac, 
Evvnvttatov’ Ka& 6000 p’ 6 O’ Hyrepwv 
abitocg 0’ 6 xpsaBuc zodc¢ Blav HAavvétny. 
Kayo tov éxtoéxovta, tov tTeoxHAdTHY, 
matw Oe’ dpyicg Kat p’ 6 mptoBug Wo 60g 
byouc TZapactetyovta THOHGaC pEGOV 
Kdoa Ordhotc Kévtpocot pou KabiKeto. 
od pay tony 7’ Etcoev, GAAd ouvtdvw¢ 
OKHTTOW TUMElc EK Thad yecpdc UnttO¢C 
péanc axnync e00bc¢ éExkudtvoetac’ 
Ktetvw O& todc Edumavtac. e% 0& TH Févy 
toutTw mpoonKee Aatov te ovyyevéc, 
tic éyOpodatpwy paddov dv yévoet’ avio; 
tte tobde tavdpd¢ got’ Et’ GOW TtEpOC ; 
dv pr Esvwv eEeote pnd’ dotwy teve 
Obpmoece Oéyec0ae, pnde Moocpwrety teva, 
WOstv 0? an’ otkwv. Kal tad’ obtec GAdocg FY 
 ’7@ nx’ éuavt@ tdo0d’ dodc 6 zpootcbetc. 
La) Onta, wh ORT’, W Dewy dyvov oéBac, 
Zdotpe tadtny Hueéoav, GAA’ éx Bootav 
Batnyv dpavtoc zobabev i} toedvd’ tetv 
Kn deo’ éuavtq@ ovppopdc adeypévny. 

— SOPHOCLES, Oed. Tyr. 774-833. 
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Page 170 
pédnee 0? bv OévOosoe Aextday 
ano@y dopoviay 
de0osvopéva yboeg 
*Ituv "Ituv zodAsOpnvov. 


— EURIPIDEs, Fragment 775. 


Page 170 
ef 0& Kugst tec médac otwvorddwy 
éyyacoc, ofKtov ofktpdv diwy 
Oofdoee te¢ akovecv Ona tac Tnostag 
pntedocg otxteadc addyou 
KeoxndAdtou t’ anddvoc: 
at’ axd ywowy xotamm@y tc’ etoyopéva 
mevOet véoextov ottov jOéwy, 
EuvtiOnae 0& nacddcg popov, Wo adtopbvwc 
Histo mod¢ yecooc eOev, 
Ovopdtopoc Kbtouv tuywy. 
— AESCHYLUS, Supplices, 56-65. 


Page 171 
GAN’ eve 7’ a atovdeco’ adoapev Ppévac, 
a& "Ituv, atév "Ituv ddrodpetag, 
bpvec dtulopéva, Acdc dyredoc. 
— SOPHOCLES, Electra, 147-149. 


Page 171 
dye, cdvvopé poe, maboae pév Urvovu, 
hicov 08 vomoug tepav byvwr, 
odc Oca Oetov otdpatoc Oonvetc 
tov épov Kal adv zoddvdaxpuv ”Ituv 
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col ha Ae LES EE ee 
eledcCopévnc 0’ lepotc pédeaev 
yévuoc Eovdic 
Kadapa ywpst dca puddoKopov 
outhaxoc hyxw mod¢ Atdc epac, 
tv’ 6 yovookipac DotBog axodwy 
totic aot éhéyoeg dvtepaddwy 
éheharvtodetov Poppeyya Oedy 
Yotnoe yopovc’ dca 0’ dlavdtwv 
otomatwy ywost Evppwvog opo0d 
Geta paxdowy ddoduy7. 
— ARISTOPHANES, Ornithes, 209-222. 
Page 172 

juoc 0’ atyAnevta neocotpspet’ odpavoy dotpa 
mavtole pappatoovta, zbvou 0’ éxcdiOetae avy, 
0? t6t’ ’AOnvatn paxdowy g0oc atnd Anovoa 
Hdvve zaplevexA dnadbyoot zavt’ etxvta 
éc vnac Kat Aady’ doneptdov 0’ dp’ ’Enecod 
Zotn Ono Kepadic év dveloat, Kat pev dvwyee 
tedFae Oovpcov txxov' ephn Vé of éyKovéovte 
ajti ourKapécev, abt? 0’ dpao aryd0e Bivac 
Zorov é¢ btedvovca’ etc 0’ bye pd0ov dKodoac 
kayyaddwy ava Oupov axndéog ExOopev Smvov' 
éyvw 0’ aOdvatoyv Oedv duBpotov' o0b08 of htop 
GAho zapeé dopatve; voov 0 Eyev aiév éx’ Eorw 
Oeaneatw’ mnevuti 0& meat posvac Hee téyv7. 

"Hac 0? dxnd0’ txavev dxwoapévn Krvidac 70 
etc EpeBoc, yaoor dé dc’ héEooc Heev atydn, 
07 tote Oetov bvecoov év ’Aoyetocacy ’Enecdc, 
Wc ev, Wo HKovaev, éeAopéevocoey Feemev 
of 0& of siaatovtec dmecptacov Keydpovto. 


— Q. SMYRNAEUS, xii. 104-121. 
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Page 177 
XO. Oosopmae PoPeod peydd’ dyn. 


peOsttae oteatd¢ otpatézedov dexwv* 
Lae 
pst zoddc de Awe Todd ooL0¢ ixxébtac’ 
2 , |g , re ? 
aideoia Kbvec pe metOee paveto’, 
dvavdoc cadic Etupoc ayyedoc. 
Ete O& yao éude xed’ OxAdKtur’ Wor yoiuntee Body 
motata, Boéuce 0’ dpayétou dtKayv Ddatoc dpotdzov. 
eG 2N \ , ) 2 La A 3 , 
@® iw, Geol Beat t’, d0dmevov Kakdv ddsdoate* 
Bog oxéo tecyéwv 
ge , ” A ? \ ES | 12 
6 AcdKaoze¢ Govutae hadc edt pexic ext zbdev 
OcwKwy 7d0a. 
tic Goa pvostac, thc do’ émapKéoee Dewy i} Oedv; 


- . . . - - - . 


moodwasc, zakatyOwy *Aonc, tav tedv fav; 
® zxovoorhaAn€ datmov, exed’ Exede zdhev 
teav, dy mot’ eddedjtay eGov. 
Oeot zokedoyoe [yOovdc,] tc’ tre xdvtec O, 
Zoste mapbévwy éxéacov Adyov JDovhoodvac née. 
Koma [yao] zeo? xtddev 
Ooypohopay dvdpwv Kayldtee xvoatc "Apeoc dpdpevov. 
Gdl’, & Zed zateo navtelec, 
mdvtwc Gonfov datwy dAwoev. 
"Apyéioe 0&8 xddtopa Kddpov 
Kukdobytae*? poBoc 0’ dpstwy bzw 
Ocddetoé te On) yévuog énntac 
Kevopovtae pdvov yarevot. 
éxta 0’ aydvooes moémovtec oTpatoU 
Oopvacotc odyatc mbAatc EBOOpaec 
mpoctotavta mdhw Aayovtec 
— AESCHYLUS, The Seven against Thebes, 78-119. 
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Page 179 


XO. & xndtpac OnBn¢ evocxoe, dedooet’, Otdtnovg 
dd, 
Sc ta Kietv’ alviywar’ ndee Kad Kodteatoc hy dvi, 
datic 0} Chlw noketayv tig thync éxéBderev. 
etc baov KAddwva Oecvng ovppopdc éAndvoev. 
@ote Ovntov Bvt’ éxetvnyv thy tedevtatayv yoewv 
Husoay éxecoxonobvta pnoév’ OABiCecv, motv av 
téppa tod Bou neodon pnoév adAyecvov nabuv. 
— SOPHOCLES, Oed. Tyr. 1523-1530. 


Page 180 
® Sepélac toopol O7,- 
Bae otepavoicbe Keaoq" 
Bovete Bovete ydon ose 
opthaxe Kadexdorw, 
kat kataBakycovo0e Opvdc 
}) éddtac KAddoeoe, 
oteKtw@Y t’ évdouta veBotdwy 
atépete Acuxotpiywy ziroKdpwy 
padhotc’ aude 0& vaeOnkac bBpe- 
otac dotovc0’. abtixa 7a mdoa yopedtoee, 
Bobmuog edt’ dv dyn Ocdaouc 
etc do0¢ etc booc, EvOa pévee 
Onhoyevnc byAoc 
ab’ totmyv Zaod KepKtowy 7’ 
otatonbetc Acovdcw. 


HnOv¢ év oUoeceyv B¢ av 
Pa 


éx Ocdowy Opopatwy 
néan medd0e, veBotdog Exywy 
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éepdv évdutdv, dy pedwy 

aiwa toayoxtévov, Wmopdyov ydpev, 

épevoc etc boca Opdyea, Addea. 

6 0’ Eapyoc Bobpeoc, evor. 

pet 0& yddaxte nédov, bet 0’ otvp, pet 08 pedcoody 

véxtaoe, Suotac 0’ Wo ABdvou Kaxvoc. 

6 Baxyed¢ 0’ Eywv 

mupawon pdrdya xedKac 

&x vdoOnkocg dtaaee 

Opdpw, yooods épeOiCwy mAavdtac, 

tayatc t’ dvazddhuy, 

toudepdv zdAdxamov etc aibépa pintwv. 

Gua 0’ éx’ eddopacey excBpépec 

tocdd’* w tte Baxyae, 

@ tte Baxyae, 

Tpadbhov yovoopbov xkda, 

pédrete tov Acdvucov 

BapvBpbpwv bxd tupxdvwy, 

eica tov eUeov ayadddpevae Oedv 

év Dovytacae Boatc évorata: te, 

huotoc bray edKédadoc tepic tepa 

matypata Bpéun sdvoya poetdacv 

etc bo0¢ etc Boog HOopéva 0’ doa 

m@doc brwc dpa patéoe popBddc 

k@dov Gree taydnouv oxtothpace Baxya. 
— Euripipgs, Bacchae, 105-119, 135-169. 


Page 187 
yaderov 


Oewmv mapatpipat voov 
dvd pecaty éxcyOovioec. 
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kal yap av mddéexnoc Oiveoc 

mabcev Kadukootepavov 

aepvac yorov ’Aptépedog AevKwiévov 
heaabpevog zortwv 

t’ aty@v Ovotatoe natio 

kal Body poecvexovwtwr. 

GAX’ dvixatov Obed 

Zayev yodov, edpuBiav 0’ gacevle] Kovoa 
Kdzpov davacdopayav 

éc Kkaddtyooov Kakuda- 

v’> va rAnpoody abévee 

beyouc éxéxecosv dd0dvte, 

ofaté te pda, Bootwy 

0’ botec etaavt’ av podoe. 

tp O& otvrepav Ojotv *EAAdvwv apeotoe 
otacdpued’ évduKiwe 


&& data ouveyiwe’ éed 08 datnwy 
Kdotog Attwhotc dpetev, 
Odxtopev oc Katéned- 
vev ob¢ éocBodyac éxatoowy Bq. 
Beatiov Kodpa datpowy 
pdtno KaKbrotpoc épuoe 
Boddsvaev BAO oov atdpBaxtoc¢ yuvd. 
Katé te Oacdakéac 
éx Adovaxog wWKbpopov 
detoov dyKdadcaca’ tov 62) 
foto’ éxéxdwoev téte 
Cwac bpov dpetépac euperv. 
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pevova O& poe Puyad yduketa’ 
yroav 0’ dkeyoabevéiwy, 
aiaz’  xpmatov d& xvéwy ddxpuoa tA duwr] 
dyAadv Hav rookeizwn. 


daoly adecacBoav 
’"Audetpdwvocg nada modvoyv Oi) tétE 
téyfae BApapov, tarazevbéog 
mOtpoY oKtetoovta pwtoc. 
Kat vev dpecBdmevoc 
tO’ Epa’ Ovatotoe wn pdvae Pépeotoy, 
pnt’ dedtov zooadetv 
péyroc. add’ ob de tig éotev 
mpagsec tad pwoopévocc, 
— BACCHYLIDES, v. 94-116, 137-144, 151-163. 
Page 103 
Opswv 0” of meo Facey docotiec Mavayady, 
030’ of xpoppovéwc pépab’ “Extopoc dytiov éAbetv.”’ 
°Q¢ vetkeco’ 6 yéowyv, of 0’ évvéa ndvtec advéotay. 
Woto mold zowtoc pev dvat dvdpwyv ’Ayapépvuy, 
tp 0’ éxt Tvdstdn¢e Woto Kpatepic Acopndne, 
totae 0° éx’ Mavtec, Oodpev énceepévoe GAkhy, 
totae 0” éx’ Idopeved¢ kal dxawy ’Idopevijoc, 
Mnpcdvn¢, atddavtoc ’Evvakw dvdpeepbytn, 
totae 0” éx’ Edpinvioc, Edatnovoc dyhadc vtdc, 
Gv 0& Obac ’Avdpacpovidnc Kai dto¢ ’Odvaceds" 
mdvtec do’ ot xy’ Ebehov mohepitecv “Extope dtm. 
totc 0” abtec petéeere Tepiveoc ixxdta Néotwo* 
“Khiow vov nexddacbe Ocaprepic, b¢ Ke Adynoev 
ovtoc yap On dvioee siKvjmOac ’Ayacodc, 
Kai 0’ adtoc Ov Oupoy dvicetac, at Ke pdynae 
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Ontov éx modépoco Kai atvig Ontothto¢.”’ 

“Qc &pal’, of d& KAjpov éonujvavto Exaotoc, 
év 0’ EBahov kurvén ’Arapépvovoc *Atpstdao. 
Aaot 0’ jphoavto, Geotae 08 yetopacg dvécyov" 
de 06 tec elmeckev WOWY ete odpavorv evebr 
“Zed mateo, 7} Atavta Aayetv, i} Tvdéoc vidv, 
} adtov Baocdia zodvypiooco Muxiync.”’ 

“Qc do’ Epayv, nddAdev 08 TIephveoc txxita Néotwp, 
éx 0” 2Oope Kdjpog Kuvénc, bv dp’ HOedov adtot, 
Atavtog’ Kipv§ dé dépwy dv’ bychov dnavtn 
det’ évdebtca zaotv dpcothieaoty ’Ayamy. 
of 0” 08 yeyvwWoKovtes axnvivayto ~xaotoc. 

GAN’ bte Or tov txave hépwv dv’ bBuehov dxdvtn, 
d¢ yuv éxerpddac Kuvéin Bake, patdcpoc Atac, 
} toe Oxéoyele yeto’, 6 0’ Ap’ EuBakev Arye xapaotdc, 
yr O& KAjpov cia @Owyv, yHOnoe OF OupH. 
tov pév mao 760’ dv yapddec Bake Pwvyoév te* 
““@& dtdoe, i toe Krjoog évoc, yatow ds Kal adtoc 
Oup@, éxed Ooxéw vexnoépev “Extopa Otov. 
— Homer, Il. vii. 159-192. 


Page 195 


*Apectov pev Bdwoe, 6 08 yovobdc atBdpevov rbo 

Gre Ocanpémee vuxtl perdvopoc efoya zdodtou" 

et 0” deOa yapdev 

Edcae, pidov Ftop, 

pnké0’ ddtou oKdbree 

GAdo Oadzvitepov év dvéog haevydy Gotpov éphpac de’ 
ailépoc: 

und’ ’Ohopriac adydva Péptepov adddaopev 

dev 6 xoddpatog Buvocg aupeBddAhetae 
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aopay pynticoae, Kedadciv 
K pdvov xaid’. 

; — Pinpak, Ol. i. 1-10. 
Page 197 
Acuxdddeve Kadkeora, 
otdcov evrotntoy doua 
adtod, Ata te Kpoviday 
buvnoov ’Oddprxcov dpyayoyv Oedy, 
tov t’ dkapavtopday 
*"Addedv, Hédoxbc te Biav, 
Kad Ilicayv, v0’ 6 kieevvdc 
[rolaot vexdoac dpdpm 
[adélev Depévexoc eindpyouc Supakotc- 
oac, ‘léowve dé owy 
[dd ]acuovtac zétadov. 

— BACCHYLIDES, v. 176-186. 


Page 197 


Mateo & ypvoootepdvwy déOhwy Odiupria, 

Oéozoeyv’ adiabetacg: tva pdytiec dvd pec 

éumbooec TeKpwacpdmevoe mapanecowvtae Aedc doreKe- 
padsvou, 

ef tev’ Eyee ddyov dvOowxwy zépe 

pacopévwy peyddayv 

doetay Oop daBerv, 

tov 0& poyOwy dynvody* 


dvetae 0& mod¢ ydoev edocBiac dvdpwy Atatc. 

GAd’ & Miaac ebdevdpov éx’ ’Adpe@ Ghooc, 

tovde K@pov Kal otepavapoptay défae. péya Toe 
Kiéog aie, 
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@teve adv yépac gonnt’ ayAadby’ 
diddha 0” én’ ddhov eBav 
adyabay, modhat 0’ dd0e 
abv Oeotc edxpaytac. 
— PInDAR, Ol. viii. 1-14. 
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kal tét’ éyetvato xatda xohitporoyv, aipudopynthy, 
Aniotip’, éhatipa Bowy, iyhtop’ dvetowy, 
vuKto¢ oxwxyntioa, mudnddxov, d¢ tay’ Epeddev 
dppavéeey Kduta éoya ust’ ADavdtocoe Oeotaey. 
Moc yerovwcg pow Hyate érxeOdpclev, 
éanéotog Bodc Kredev ExnBbAov ’ArdAAwvoc, 
TetTOdoe TH mootéon, th pev téxe zdtULa Mata. 
S¢ Kat éxed OF) pntpdc ax’ abavdtwy Odpe yutwy, 
obKete ONpdy Execto pévwy tep@ évd AKvw, 
GAN’ 6 x’ avattac Citee Boac ’AndAhwvoc, 
odddy vxepBatvwy dpnospéoc avtpao. 

— Homer, Hymn to Hermes, 13-23. 


Page 200 


® [léhoxog & nmpba0ev 
modUrovoc éinreta, 

Wo euokeg atari) 

tQoe 7G. 

edte yao 6 movtcabetc 
Muptihocg éxoepabn, 
mayypvowy éx dipowy 
Ovotdvoec atKtatc 
Tpbopttoc éExpepberc, 
ob tt mw 
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Ekerev éx tod’ otkou 


mtodurovoc aikia. 
— SOPHOCLES, Electra, 504-515. 


Page 201 


modc eddvOepov 0” bte hudv 
Adyvae vev pédav yévecov Epedoy. 
Etotuov avePpdvttaey ydpov 


Ileadta rapa ratodc¢ ebdofov ‘Ixnoddyuecav 

oysOéuev. dyye 0’ EMMY rokGc Ghd otoc ev bppvaq 

dxuev Baodxturzov 

Edtgiaevav’ 6 0’ abt@ 

mao mod? aysddv Pavn. 

t@ pev eine’ “‘ Dihkea dpa Kunpiac ay’ & te, Hoostdaov, 
é¢ ydpev 

*“ téAdetat, mEdacoyv Eryoc Oivoudou yddxeov, 

‘*éué 0? éxt tayutdtwy zbosvooyv dpydtwy 

“ec "Akev, Kodtee 08 zédacov. 

“* eed toetc te kat O&K’ Grdpac dltoatc 

** go@vtac avaBddletae yadpov 

“* @uratpoc. 


. . . . . . . ° . 


@c evvemev’ 030’ dxodvtocc épddat’ wy Exeat. tov pev 
2 , bY 
ayddhuv Oed¢ 
ZOwkev O’poov te yovaeov ntepototy Tt’ dKdpavtac 
¢NT0UC. 
Zhev 0’ Olvopdou Biav raobévov te adbveuvor' 
— Prinpar, Ol. i. 67-88. 
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Page 203 

’Adxtvooc 0&8 tét’ Hoye, Gedy dxo pHdca edd’ 
tod wey Bn mpdc O@pa Ded rravxwrec ’AO}rn, 
vootov "Oduacoji peyadntope pntcdwoa. 
Bi O° tuev &¢ OdAapov nodvdatdadov, @ eve Kobpn 
Koepat’ aBavatnoe puny Kat etdog dpotn, 
Navoekda, Ovydtnoe peyaditopog ’AAKevdoco, 
nap 0& Ov’ adudizohoe, Xapitwy dzo Kdddog Exovoae, 
atabpotiv éxdtepe’ Odpae O” éxéxecvto pasevat. 
~ 4) 0’ dvésou We vot; éxéaouto Oéprta Kovpnc, 
ath 0’ do’ dtp nepadqc, Kat pev zpdg poo eeenev, 

‘‘Navockda, tt ws a’ Hde peOjpova yetvato pHtno ; 
etuata pév toe Kettae aKndéa ocyaddevta, 
aot 0& ydpoc ayeddv éotev, tva yor Kala pev adtiy 
évyuaba, ta O& TOtae Tapacyety o¢ KE a’ Aypwvtat. 
éx ydo toe totwy hatec dvOownovg dvaPatvee 
é00Ah, yatoovoty d& xatio Kat nbtYea phtHO. 
GAN’ topev rduvéovaae Gy’ jot pacvopévynde’ 
kat toe éyw ouvvéiocdoc dp’ édbopae, d6poa tdyeota 
évtdveac, émed od toe Ete Ov mapbévoc eaceac* 
On yao of pr@vtat dpratiec Kata Ojpov 
mavtwy Daenkwy, 60¢ toe yévocg éotl Kad adtf. 
GAN’ dy’ éxbtovvov zatépa Khutov 7OOe 700d 
nucdvoug Kae duatav éhordoa, h Kev arnoe 
CHotpd te Kat méxdovg Kal Onyea otyaddevta. 
kat 0& aot 0’ adth m0dd KaAdov FE ddEcaev 
Epyeaae’ modddv yao and mduvot etoe nbdnoc.”’ 

‘H pév do’ &¢ etnovo’ anxéBn pravedaec ’AOHYn 
Othupnbvd’, 60¢ pact Oedv %do¢ dofadse¢ aie? 
Eupevae’ oUt’ dvésocoe tevdaoetae ote mot’ buBpw 
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Osdetae obits yew éxextdvatae, GAAG dd’ alOon 
néntatae avdedoc, deuxi) 0’ éxedsdpopev atydn: 
t@ Eve tkoxovtae wdKapec Oeot mata xdvta. 
v0’ axéBn ydavewrec, eed dcexéhoade Kodo. 

Abtixa 0’ "Had¢ HAOev eOoovoc, } puv eyeepe 
Navockday eixexdov' apap 0’ dzeOabpac’ dvecpov, 
Bi 0’ tusvae Oca Owpad’, tv’ ayyetdsce toKEdoe, 
matpe dil Kai pntot’ Keyhoato 0’ evooy édvtac’ 
i wey éx’ Eoxdon foto ody adudenddocoe yuvacéiv, 
nAdxata otowpwa’ adkexbppupa’ t@ 08 Odpate 
éoxouevp EduBAnto peta Khectodc Baochiac 
éc Bovdjy, tva pev Kddeov Datnkec adyavot. 

} 08 pad’ Gyye otaoa Pihov zatépa mzpockecre’ 

““Tdxra pti’, obk av On moe épontacecacg dxjvnv 
Odnadjy eixuxhov, tva Kduta etuat’ &ywpae 
éc zotapov zhuvéovoa, Td poe PeouTWpéva KetTaL ; 
Kad 0& cot adt@ ZorKe peta mMOWTOLoy ébvta 
Bovracg Bovredecv xabapa ypot etuat’ Eyovta. 
mévte O& toe Pidhoe vie evi perdooec yeydaacy, 
of Od’ dxvtovtec, tostc 0’ H2Ocoe OaréOovtec* 
of 0’ aiel éOédovoe vedrhuta etpat’ Eyovtec 
&¢ yoody toyecOae’ ta 0’ évf poevd mdvta péuniev.”’ 

°Qc pat’ atdeto yao Oarepdy ydpov EEovopjvac 
matpi dthw* 6 0& xdvta voee Kal dpetBeto pO0w" 

““Oite toe hucdvwv POovéw, téxoc, ote tev GAdou. 
Zoyev’ dtdo toe Ommec epordtacovory axivyy 
Odndny edxukhov, dxepteptn doapviav.”’ 

“Qc eix@y Opweooey exéxheto, tod 0’ éxtOovto. » 
of pev dio’ éxtoc dpatav eédtpoyov hucovetny 
Orieov, Huedvouc 8’ Erarov CedEdv O’ bn’ dahvy’ 
xobpn 0’ ék Galduoco féosv éo0qta pasevyy. 
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kat thy pev xatéOnkev ebEéotw én’ anjvy, 
pntno 0” év Ktatn éttOee pevoeexé’ @dwdryv 
mavtotny, év 0” dpa tiOec, év 0” otvoy Exevev 
dox@ év aire’ Kovon 0’ éxeBioet’ axhvnc. 
O@xev O& yxpuoén ev AnKbOw Sypdv Edacov, 
hoc yutddaaeto ody appenbdocoe yuvackiv. 
i 0’ BlaBev pdoteya Kal pvia otyaddevta, 
pdoteéev 0” éddav’ Kavayn 0’ hy Hyedvociv" 
ai 0’ dsotov tavwovto, Pépov 0’ éobita Kal adthy, 
odK ofny, dpa tn ye Kal dudinodoe Ktov dAkae. 
Ai 0’ bte Oi) motapoto Obov mepeKaddé’ ¢Kovto, 
év’ 4 toe mdvvol joay éxnetavot, zodv 0’ VOwp 
Kadov oxexrpoptee pda neo putdwyta Kabjeac, 
20’ at yr’ huedvoug pév dmekrpotdvoay axhync. 
Kal Tac pév oeday motapov mdpa Oevievta 
tTpwrey Growotey pehendéa tat 0’ dx’ axhync 
etuata yepotv Ehovto Kat éoddpcoy pédayv Uowp, 
otetBov 0’ év BbAoocae Gow Eocda xoopépovcae. 
adtao éet mAdvadv te KaOnody te Pdna mavTA, 
éfelne métacayv napa Ov’ ddic, hye padecota 
Adiyyacg mote yéoaov dzoxdvecke Odhacaa. 
ai 0& hocoodpevae Kat yotcodpevae Xr’ éhatw 
Octzvov execO’ ethovto zap’ byOnotv rotapoto, 
etuata 0’ nedtotco pévov teparpevae adyj. 
aitao éxed attou tdopbev Onmat te Kad adth,, 
opaton tat y’ do’ txacCov, axd Kondenva Badodcat’ 
thot 0& Navocxda hevkwevoc hoyeto podric. 
o¢n 0” "Aotepec etoe Kat’ ooeoc toyéacoa, 
) xata Tniyetov nepcynketov i) ’Epdpmav0ov 
Tepmopévn Kdzpotoe Kal WKetnc édddocac’ 
th OF @ dpa vbpdhae, Kodpae Atdg atyrebyoto, 
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Gyoovomoe natCovae’ yéynbe OF te Potva Antw* 

macdwy 0’ oxo h ye Kdon Exec HOS pétwra, 

petd t’ doeyvitn nédetae, Kadad Of te macac’ 

Ooh yr’ duderddocoe petéroexe xapbévoc dduhc. 
"AAX’ Ste O} Gp’ Fucdke mahev otkdv0e véecOac 

CevEao’ iyedvoug xtdEacd te etuata Kxald, 

80’ abt’ dad’ evdnos Oca yAavewdnec ’AOjYy, 

Wo "Oduasd¢ Eypoeto, Coe t’ edwxcda Kodpny, 

H of Dankwy avowdv xzdkv hyrioacto. 

odpatoay Exect’ Eooege pet’ audizodov Baatheca’ 

duderddou pev duaote, Babetn 0’ EuBake dtrp, 

ai 0’ éxt paxodv dicav. 6 0’ bypeto dtoc ’Oduaccedc, 

ECdusvoc 0’ Wopatve Kata Poéva kal kata Oupdv" 
*°"Q moe éy@, thwv adte Bootwy é¢ satay ixdvw ; 

he of 7’ OBocatat te Kat Grpcoe odde DtKatoc, 

he peddfecvoe, Kat odev voog gate Oeovdhe ; 

Wo té pe Kovodwy audihvde Ojhuc dith, 

vuppdwy, a? &youc’ dpéwy ainecva Kdonva 

Kal mnya¢ ToTta“My Kal Nioea TotHevta. 

4 vw zou dvOouzwy eipe ayeddv abdnévtwy ; 

GAN’ dy’, éywv adtocg necojaopae 708 tOwpac.’’ 
“Qc eixwy Odpvwy vreddaeto Oto¢g ’Oduaaedc, 

opepdartoc 0” abtiaoe pdvn Kexaxwpévoc GApn, 

tpécoay 0’ Gdhvdec Addn éx’ jidvac zpodyodoac’ 

of7 0’ ’Adxevoou Ouydtno péve’ tH yap ’Adhvy 

Odoaoc évi ppeot Oixe Kal éx déo¢ etdeto yulwr. 

oth 0’ dvta oxopévy 6 d& peppiottev ’Oduccedc, 

 yobvwr Aaaoeto AaBwy eduncda Kodpny, 

h otwe éntecorv dxootada pecheytocae 

Aooort’, et detEece zbAv Kal etuata Ooty. 
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Oc doa of poovéovte dodacato Képdcov sivac, 

Moaceabae énéeooty Gnootadd petheytocoe, 

ph of yoiva AaBbvte yodwoacto Ppéva Kodon. 

abttxa pechtyeov Kar Kepdaktov pdto pb0ov 
“‘Touvoipat o¢, dvacoa’ Oed¢ wo teg  Bootdc éoat ; 

et pév tec Oedc goo, tot odpavody edpby Exouaty, 

’Aotéude oc ey ye, Atdg Kovon peyadoco, 

etddc te meyeObc te puny tc’ ayycota eoKw" 

et O& the éaoe Bootwy, tol éxt yOov vacetdouee, 

TptopaKkapec pev aot ye Tato Kal moOTVeA PATH, 

TotopaKapes 0& Kactyyyntoe pda xod odioe Oupoc 

aity éipoobynaty tatvetat etvexa acto, 

Aevaobvtwy tocdvoe Oddog yopoy etaotyveboay. 

Ketvoc 0’ ab mepe Kioe pwaxdotatoc é€oyov dAhwy, 

bc KE oa” &dvocoe Botoac otKdvd’ aydyntac. 

od ydo mw ToLodtOv éyw Voy dPOadpotaey, 

odt’ Gp’ ote yuvatka’ tac p’ Eyee etoopdwyta. 

Wc of, yovae, dyapat te tEOnza te Oetdcd t’ atvac 

youvwy ddacbae’ yaderdy O& pe névOoc éixdvec. 

yOclog gecxootm Pdyov imate ofvora mévtoV" 

topoa O& pw’ ated Kop’ ehdpce Koaemvat te Ovedhase 

vioou ax’ "Qyuyin¢g’ viv 0’ évOdde KaBBake datpwr, 

époa té zov Kat tHde zdOw KaKdv' 0d yao dtw 

mavaea’, ddd’ Ete rodka Oeor teovae zdpocbev. 

GAdd, dvaco’, éhéarpe’ 08 yao KaKad TOAAG poynoag 

éc mowtny éxopnv, tHv 0’ GAhwy ob teva otda 

avbpdnwv, o? thvde nbdev Kad yatay eyouacy. 

Gotu 0& poe detEov, Od¢ O08 Saxoc apdeBarécBae, 

e¢ te mov sthupa onetowy eyec évOd0’ iodca. 

got 0& Oeot téoa dotev baa docot ajo pevoevac, 
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dvdoa te Kad otxov Kad dpoppoodvny dxdascav 
éaddjy' od pev yao tod ye Kostacov Kal doctor, 

i) 50’ dpoppovéovte vojpaccy otkov Fyntov 

dvijo nos yuri odd’ Gdyea duoperécaae, 

ydopata 0’ edpsvétnoe paddeota O& t’ Exdvov adtot.’’ 

"H 6a, kad duderddocoey sirAoxdpocae Kéhevos* 
““atHnté poe, audizohoe’ xbce hedyete HHtA Modaat ; 
} ph mod teva dvopsviwy pda’ Eupevae avoody ; 
ovK 00’ odto¢g dvio deepdc Bootdc odd8 yévytae, 
b¢ Kev Dacikwy dvdody é¢ yatay txntae 
Ontotita piopwv' pada yap Piioe dbavatocacy. 
otkéouey 0” axdvevOe zoduKAdotw évd néovTH, 
Zoyatoe, 030 tec dupe Bootwy éxcptoyetar GAdoc. 
GAN’ Be tec DVatHYOG Gdwpevoc evOd0’ ikdvec, 
tov vov yor) Koméecv’ zodc yap Atdc etoeyv Gravtec 
Eetvol te xtwyot te, Obatc 0’ dkyn te pian te. 
GAha 067’, Gudizohoe, Fetvp Bowotv te xbaev Te, 
Aodoaté t’ év zotay@, 00’ éxt oxézac eat’ dvépoco.’’ 
Oo doa tH Katéyeve ydorv xepadn te Kal Wpoec. 
tet’ Exect’ dxdveule Kewy éxt Oiva Bakdcone, 
KdAdsét kat ydocoe attABwrv Onetto 08 Kodon. 

On 6a t6t’ apyderddococy sixokdmotae petnvda’ 

** Kote prev, dudizodoe devewrevoe, boa te etxw. 
03 mdvtwy déKknte Oewv, 0? "Ohuptov Exyouvae, 
Dacnkeao’ 60’ dvijo énxeployetae dvtebéocoe’ 
moda0ev piv yao Of poe decxédcoc Oéat’ stvae, 
vov 0& Ocotocyv Eocke, tot odpavov edpdv Eyouoty. 
at yao épot tocdode nbatc KeKAnMEvOC Ely 
évddde vacetdwy, Kat of doe abtoe pipveev. 
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aAka O6t’, dudpinodoe, Eetvp Bowotv te xboev te.’’ 
“Oc hab’, af 0’ dopa tig pdda pév Kdbov 70’ éxt- 
Jovto, 
map 0’ dp’ 'Odvooni @0ecav Bowotv te ndoev Te. 
} toe 6 mive Kat jaobe xoddtAag dto¢g ’Oduvaced¢ 
dpnaltwe’ Onodv yao édntvo¢g Hev Anaotoc. 
Adtao Navockda dsuxwdhevog GA’ évonaev" 
etuat’ doa ntbfaca tiOee Kadic éx’ axnvnc, 
tedfev 0’ Hucdvoucg Koatepwvuyac, Gv 0’ EBn adth. 
Wtpuvev 0’ ’Odvoja, éxog t’ pat’ Ex t’ dvdmaCev 
““"Ooaeo Oi) viv, Eetve, tOAev0’ tev, hoa ae zéEudw 
matpoc é"00 zed¢ OWpa Oathoovoc, EvOa of hype 
mdvtwy DacnKwy etdnotusv baaoe dpcotoc. 
GAda par’ wd’ Epdecv’ Ooxéeeg OE proe OK amevdacetv* 
6po’ av pév Kk’ dypodc Zopsev Kae py’ avOpuxwy, 
topoa ody auderbdocoe pe’ Hyedvoucg Kal apatav 
Kaorakipwc Eoyecbae éyw 0’ Oddy hrepovedow. 
abtap énnv mokcocg éneBiopmev iv népe z0pyOG 
tay dheetvw pijpev ddevKea, ph tec dntcow 
pwpedn? pada 0’ etoly bxeopiadoe kata Ojpov* 
kat vb teg WO’ etnpjoe Kaxwtepo¢ dvteBodnoac’ 
“‘tte 0’ b0e Navockdg Exetae kahog te péyac te 
Eetvoc ; 0d 0& yey ede ; mOatc W of Eaoetae adTH. 
h teva zou rdayyOévta Koptooato fc dxd vnoc 
dvdpmy thkedaxwy, éned ob tevec érybOev etacv 
h tee of ed€apévn zodvdontoc Oed¢ hAOev 
ovpavolev KataBdc, &fee O& ev Huata ndvta. 
Bédtepov, et Kadth mep exocyopévn mooey edpev 
dAhobev’ 4 yao todcde x’ atemdtee Kata Ofpov 
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Painkac, tot pev pr@vtae modec te Kad éaOdot.”’ 
¢ épsovoev, éuot dé x’ dvetdea tadta yévocto. 
Ev0a KabeCopevoc petvae ypdvov, etc 6 Kev Hpste 
Bla ” \ , , , 
dotude EAJwuev Kal ixwpela Obpmata xatpbc. 

’ A BJ \ 3 Z ” \ , ) > ~ 
qutao Exijy jpéeac Ednyn ott OwWpat’ adiyOac, 
kal tote DaenKwy tusv é¢ rod 70’ EpscaOac 
Owpata ratodg émod psyadntopoc ’AAKevooco. 
peta 0” dptyvwt’ éott kal dv xdic ynoato 
vymtoc. ob mev yd te éocxdta Totoe TétTUKTAL 
Owpata DaeiKwy, oto¢ Ddpoc ’AAdkevooco 
Howoc. aad’ bxbt’ dv as dbmoe KexdOwoe Kat addy, 
wKa paha werdooco OceAOemev, Opp’ Av txnac 
pntéo’ Env’ i 0’ hota én’ éoydon év nupdc adyn, 
nAdkata otewhw@o’ dkexbopupa, Oaipa tdécbae, 

, L ‘ y r ey i oF. 
Ktove Kekkewévn’ Oumwal d& of Hat’ breabev. 
4 4 A 2 ~ , Z > ~ 
évda 0& xatpdc époto Oodvoc moteKéxhetae adth, 

~ Al 2 , 3 a iO , AA 
t~ 6 ye otvorotalee éfjpmevoc AOdvatocg We. 
TOv mapapecddpevoc pntedc mote yodvace yetoag 
Badreev ipetéonc, ¢va vootepov huao ZOnae 
yatowy Kaprakipwc, et Kat pada tndddev éaot. 
[et Kév toe xetvn ye pila Pporéna’ évi Ouyg, 
éAzwoh toe éxecta pidoucg t’ tdéeev Kal ixéabae 
otkov giKtiyevov Kat ov é¢ natpida yatayv.|’’ 

“Q¢ doa dwviaaa’ tuacev pdoteye Pasevf 
Hucdvouc’ at 0’ Oka Xrov xotapoto péeOoa. 
ai 0’ 6) pdv towywy, ed 08 zXaaovto nddecatv. 
i O& wad’ jredyevev, Bx Au’ Exotato neCol 
dupinohot t’ ’Odvasb¢ te* vow 0’ éxéBaddev iudodAnv’ 

— Homer, Odyssey, vi. 12-320. 
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tx 6’ doaptvOov Bac dv0pac péta olvorothoac 

Hie’ Navockda 08 Oewv dxo xddhog Exouca 

Oth pa zapa otabpov téyeog mUKA ToOLHTOLO, 

Gabpatev 0’ ’Odvojqa év dfbahpotocy dpdoa, 

kat perv pwvioao’ éxea ntepdevta Zp0anvoa 
“‘Xatpe, ctv’, ¢va Kat mot’ éwy év xatptoe yatn 

punon est’, Ste poe ToWtN Cwdype’ Opéddetc.’’ 
Tivo’ dxapecBopevoc npootpy zodbuntec ’Odvoasic” 

“‘Navotkaa, Ovyatep peyadntopoc ’Adxevooo, 

oitw vov Led Oetn, éptydouxocg xébotc “Hone, 

otKao’e t’ EADEpevae Kai vootewov Huao déc0ac 

Tw Kev Toe Kal KEtOe Oe@ We edyetOmpNY 

aiet juata mdvta’ od yao pw’ éBedoao, Kovpn.”’ 

— Homer, Odyssey, viii. 456-468. 


INDEX 


Academus, precinct of, 31; 
helps the Dioscuri, 32. 
Academy, origin of, 32. 
Achaea, 184. 
Acharnae, 35. 
Acharnians, 90. 
Acrisius, 135. 
Acroceraunian 
190, 221. 
Acrocorinthus, 74, 99, 107, 
184; capture by Aratus, 
102-105; changes in, 105. 
Acropolis, 73, 78, 88, 141; 
description of, 1-19; no 
crow to light on, 2; Grotto 
of Aglauros, 2, 3; capture 
by Persians, 4; besieged by 
Turks, 6; buildings on, 14- 
18; flowers on, 14, 15; 
Museum of, 16, 18; view 
from, 17; seen from Colo- 
nus, 25. 
Aeacus, 64, 65, 67, 68. 
Aegaleos, 35, 36. 
Aegeus, death of, 10. 
Aegina, 25, 36, 89, 105; 
seen from Parthenon, 17; 
visit to, 60-74; origin of 
name, 64-65; pestilence at, 
65; conquest by Athens, 
69; coins, 70; temple at, 
68, 72. 
Aeschylus, extracts from 
Eum., 8-10, 161-162; from 
Persians, 61-64, 82; from 


mountains, 


Choeph., 92, 127-129; from 
Agam., 107, 112, 113-115, 


115-125, 125-127; 180, 
1S trom seeroms io2: 
from Suppl., 170; from 


Seven against Th., 177-179; 
birthplace of, 37; inscrip- 
tion, 79. 

Aesop, death of, 146. 

Aglaurus, (a) wife of Cecrops, 
5; (b) daughter of Cecrops, 
grotto of, 2,3; opens chest 
of Erichthonius, 2; turned 
to stone, 3;  self-devotion 
(iy Gi 

Agamemnon, 107, 133, 148. 

Aithyia, Rock, 91. 

Alaric, 37. 

Alcestis, 19. 

Alemaeonidae, build Delphic 
Temple, 155. 

Aleman, extract from, 98. 

Alexander the Great, 175. 

Alpheios, river, 189, 190. 

Altis, at Olympia, 191. 

Amphictyonie Council, Sa- 
cred War by, 145; builds 
temple, 155. 

Amphissa, outrage of sacred 
plain, 145. 

Anakeion, 3. 

Andritsos, Odysseus, walls in 
the Clepsydra, 6. 

Andromache, 191. 

Andromedes, 68. 
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INDEX 


Anthemocritus, death of, 90. 
Anthology, extracts, 101, 135, 
147; Delphic oracle, 99. 

Antigonus, 102. 
Antirrhium, Golden Gate, 


183. 

Aphaea, temple of, at Aegina, 
67, 68. 

Aphrodite, sanctuary of, 6, 


58. 

Apollo, Grotto of, 6, 141; 
Temple at Corinth, 100; 
journey to Delphi, 141; 
ymns to, at Delphi, 148; 
temples, 152, 154, 163; 
Homeric hymn to, 156- 
160; statue, at Olympia, 


202. 

Apollodorus, 67, 94; extracts, 
109, 185, 186. 

Arachova, 166. 

Aracynthus, 185. 

Aratus, captures the Acroco- 
rinthus, 102-104. 

Arcadia, 191. 

Archidamus, 36. 

Areopagus, 7; fn. 32. 

Arethusa, 189, 190. 

Argolid, 132-140. 

Argolis, 73, 98, 110. 

Argos, 111, 132, 135, 137, 138, 

Ariadne, 11. 

Aristophanes, 35, 90, 174; 
extracts from Clouds, 25, 
26; from Frogs, 38, 39; 
extract from Birds, 171; 
fn. 19, 32. 

Aristides, 37. 

Artemis, Brauronia, 14; Dic- 
tynna, 68. 

Asclepios, precinct of, 18, 19. 

Atalanta, 185. 

Athamas, 94, 95. 

Athene, Temple of, 1; forti- 
fies Acropolis, 2; sacred 
olive of, 4; sanctifies Areo- 


pagus, 7; appeases Furies, 
8; Promachos, statue of, 
5 


15. 

Athens, 73, 85, 90, 111, 129, 
176, 195; varied impres- 
sions of, 20; return to, 54; 
conquest of Aegina, 69; 
treasure house at Delphi, 
148. 

Atreus, Treasury of, 111. 

Attalus, 18. 

Attica, 35, 36, 60, 91, 182. 

Bacchylides, extracts, 186- 
188, 197. 

Boeotia, 141, 169, 173, 176. 

Botticelli, 17. 

Byron, 184. 


Cadmus, 94, 95. 

Callichorus, well of, 53. 

Calydon, hunt at, 185. 

Caryatides, porch of, 16. 

Cassandra, 115. 

Cassotis, spring, 155, 164. 

Castalia, spring of, 146. 

Cecrops, 2. 

Ceos, 79. 

Cephisus, 31, 32, 58. 

Cephallenia, 189. 

Ceramicus, The, walk 
through, 21; Demosthenes 
hey ees 

Cervantes, at Lepanto, 184. 

Chaeronea, 176; battle of, 
75, 145, 175; journey to, 
172; birthplace of Plu- 
tarch, 174; Lion of, 174. 

Chapel of the Apostles, 6. 

Charinus, 90. 

Cicero, 37, 162. 

Cirrha, visit to, 144. 

Cithaeron, 73, 100, 141, 180. 

Cladeos, 189. 

Cleonae, 109. 

Clepsydra, 6. 
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Colocythu, 31. 

Colonus, walk to, 20; sung 
by poets, 27-31. 

Constantine, 149. 

Constantinople, 149. 

Copaic Lake, 173. 

Coreyra, 202; visit, 203. 

Corinth, 21, 96, 107, 109, 141, 
142, 183, 184; visit to, 89- 
106; modern, 100; Gulf of, 
Wate 142, 144, 166, 183, 


185. 
Coroebus, Olympic victor, 
196 


Corycian Nymphs, 165. 

Crete, 10, 68. 

Creusa, 152. 

Crisa, destruction of, 144-145; 
Bay of, 158. 

Croesus, 133, 162. 

Cronos, Hill of, 191. 

Cryso, 145 

Cyllene, 100, 144. 

Cynaegiros, 86. 

Cynosura, at Salamis, 74; 
at Marathon, 80. F 


Danaé, 135. 
Danaides, 170. 
Daphne, pass of, 6, 25, 54; 
description of, 57, 58. 
Daulia, 91; visit to, 170-172. 
Delphi, 144, 145, 165, 166, 
191, 195; Oracle of, 99; 
visit to, 141-164; centre of 
the world, 154; first priest- 
ess, 162. 
Demeter, 
40-53. 
Demosthenes, 
tion, 175; 
175-176. 
Deucalion, 93. 
Diacria, 78. : 
Dionysus, 177; theatre of, 
18, 19, 25; infant, 94, 198; 


Homeric Hymn, 


funeral ora- 
extract from, 


on Parnassus, 165; birth- 
place of, 179. 
Dioscuri, Temple of, 1, fn. 3; 
coming to Athens, 32. 
Dipylon, 20, 59. 
Dirce, Spring of, 177. 
Dorpfeld, Dr., 6, 141, 189. 


Echecheiria, Truce of God, 
196 


Echetlos, 83, 84. 

Egypt, 186. 

Hileithyia, precinct of, 4. 

Electra, 112. 

Elgin, Lord, 10. 

Eleusis, 54, 89, 141; journey 
to, 35; town, 36; origin 
of name, 37. 

Elis, 191. 

Epeios, 172. 

Erechtheum, 3, 14, 15-17. 

Erechtheus, fight with 
Eumolpus, 54; Swin- 
burne’s “‘ Erechtheus,”’ 56. 

Erichthonius, hidden in chest, 


De 

Erymanthus, 189. 

Euboea, 80, 84, 139, 169, 
182. 

Eumenides, 8. 

Eumolpus, 54. 

Euphorbus, shield of, 135. 

Euripides, extract, Heracl., 
87; Ion, 5,53, 149-154; Iph. 
Aul., 10; Tro., 16; Medea, 
33, 96, 142-144; Palam., 
139, 140; Phoen., 146-147; 
Bacchae., 180-181; frag’s, 
137; Erechtheus, 55, 56; 
Phaeton, 170. 

Euripus, 78, 84, 182. 

Eurystheus, 87, 109, 138. 


Furies, 7. 


Geraneia, 73, 92, 93, 97. 
Glyptothek, Munich, 72. 
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Grotto, of Apollo, 6, 141; 
of Pan, 4, 6; Pluto, 40; 
Corycian, 165, 166. 


Hagia Marina, 64. 

Haleyon Lake, 98 

Harma, 141. 

Hawthorne, 135. 

Helen, 32, 148. 

Helicon, Mount, 100, 105, 
169, 174, 176. 

Helle, 95. 

Hera, 138; punishes Aegina, 
65; anger against Ino, 94; 
Temple, 133; Acraia, Rock 
of, 142. 

Heracles, 93, 109, 187, 189, 
200; children of, 87; labors 
of, 138. 

Heraeum, in Argolis, 133, 
135; at Olympia, 192. 

Hermes, 3; statue by Prax- 
iteles, 192, 198, 199. 

Herodotus, 4; extracts, 57, 
58, 84-86, 133-134. 

Herophile, Sibyl, 148. 

Herse, 2. 

Hexamilia, 107. 

Hipparchus, 32. 

Hippias, 84. 

Hippocrene, 105. 

Hippodameia, 200. 

Hippodrome, 195. 

Homer, 111, 155, 189; ex- 
tract, Iliad, 192-194; Od., 
16, 95-96, 189, 203-221. 

Homeric Hymns, Demeter, 
40-53; Apollo, 154, 156- 
160; Hermes, 198. 

Howe, Dr. 8. G., 107. 

SN ae at Delphi, 146, 
161. 


Hygeia, fountain of, 19. 
Hymettus, 33, 73, 77, 78. 


Ictinus, 39. 
Ida, 12. 


Iliad, see Homer. 

Inachus, 132. . 

Independence, War of, 6, 
165, 184, 185. 

Ino, 94. 

To, 132. 

Ion, 149. 

Tonian Islands, 189. 

Iphigenia, 112. 

Isocrates, 175. 

Isthmus, 98, 99, 195. 

Itea, 141, 144. 

Ithaca, 189. 

Itys, 170. 


John, Don, of Austria, 184. 
Julian, the Apostate, 163. 


Kakh Zxadd, 93, 165. 
Kastri, 145. 

Kerata, 36, 37, 89. 
Kiona, Mount, 146, 164. 
Kirphis, 166. 


Laconia, 110. 

Learchus, 94. 

Lepanto, Battle of, 184. 

Lerna, marsh of, 138; Hydra 
of, 138. 

Lesche, Cnidian, 163. 

Leucadia, 189. 

Leucothea, 94, 203. 

Lycabettus, 2, 17. 

Lycurgus, 83. 

Lysicrates, 19. 


Macaria, 87. 

Macedon, 175. 

Maenads, 165. 

Makrae, ‘long rocks,” 4. 

Marathon, 4, 148; visit to, 

77-78; Soros, 81; Lion of, 

174. 

Marmaria, 161, 164. 

Medea, 142. 

Megara, hostility to Athens, 
89, 90. 
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Megarian Decree, 90. 

Megaris, 93. 

Megaros, 93. 

Meleager, 186. 

Melicertes, 94, 95. 

Menelaus, 135. 

Milton, ode, a sonnet, 175. 

Minoa, Rock, 9 

Sena of ae 10, 68, 91, 
2 


Missolonghi, heroism of, 184; 
Byron at, 185. 

Mohammed II, 149. 

Molurian Rocks, 94. 

Moriae, 32. 

Mummius, 101. 

Munychia, 60. 

Muses, 174. 

Mycenae, visit to, 107-131. 

Mysteries, Eleusinian, 37. 


Naupactus, 184. 

Nauplia, 107, 110, 132, 139; 
Bay of, 1388; origin of 
name, 138; history, 140. 

Nauplios, 139. 

Nausicaa, Story of, 203-221. 

Nemea, 109, 110. 

Nemesis, statue of, 81. 

Nephele, 95. 

Nero, begins canal aA Corinth, 
99; at Delphi, 1 

Niké) Apteros irene 
three Graces on, 12. 

Niké of Paeonius, 198, 202. 

Nisaea, 91. 

Nisus, 91. 


Odeum 

Ree et. * 39, 140, 189, 203- 
221. 

Raeey, see Homer. 

Oeax, 139. 

Oedipus, 19, 28, 162, 167, 177, 
179. 


10; 


Oenomaus, 200. 


Oenone, 64. 

Olympia, visit to, 183-202; 
rivers of, 189-190; ruins 
at, 193; treasure-houses 
at, 195; stadium at, 195; 
games at, 195-198. 

Omphalos, at Delphi, 155. 

Orchomenos, 169. 

Orestes, 7, 162. 

Ovid, extracts from Metam., 
65- 67, 92, 94, 170. 


Palamedes, 139. 

Pallas, Pronaia, 161. 

Pan, grotto of, ‘4, 6; worship 
at Athens, 78; on Parnas- 
sus, 165. 

Panachaicon, 188. 

Panaetolium, Mount, 185. 

Panathenaic procession, 15. 

Pandion, 91. 

Pandroseum, 4, 16. 

Pandrosus, 3, 4, 

Panopeus, 172. 

Paralos, fn. 14. 

Parnassus, 100, 141, 165, 166, 
167, 174, 176; visit to, 
145-164. 

Parnes, Mount, 25, 60, 73; 
tunnel of, 182. 

| Parthenon, Il olideels: 

Patras, 183, 188. 

Pausanias, 6, 15, 16, 64, 65, 
69, 81, 87, 93, 95, 105, 148, 
161, 174, 192; extracts, 10- 
11, 83, 190-191, 200. 

Pegasus, 105. 

Pelasgians, 6, 7. 

Peleus, 69. 

Pelopidas, 102. 

Peloponnesian War, 35, 36. 

Peloponnesus, 17, 77, 99, 183, 
188. 

Pelops, 19, 99, 111, 200. 

Pentelicus, 73, 78, 86. 

Pentheus, 179. 
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Pericles, 14, 90; funeral ora- 
tion, 22. 

Perseus, birth of, 135-136. 

Persian War, 2, 149. 

Phaeacians, 203 ff. 

Phaedriades, 146. 

Phemonoe, 162. 

Phidias, 15, 73, 81; statue of 
Zeus, 192. 

Phidippides, 86. 

Philip of Macedon, 145, 174. 

Philomela, 170. 

Philostratus, 141. 

Phocis, origin of name, 69. 

Phoebus, 163. 

Phormio, 184. 

Phrixos, 95. 

Phyle, 35. 

Pindar, 12, 13; extracts, 70, 
71, 95, 110; from Threnoi, 
37; from Ol., 195-196, 197, 
201-202; at Delphi, 155. 

Piraeus, 17, 36, 75, 141. 

Pirene, fountain of, 100, 105. 

Pisistratus, 3. 

Plataea, 82, 85; 
Delphi, 149, 154. 

Plato, 31; at court of Diony- 
sius, 32; extract from 
Phaedoys Wise a2 trom 
Republic, 33. 

Pleistos, river, 145, 166. 

Plutarch, fn. 3, 90; birth- 
place of, 174; capture of 
Acrocorinthus, 102-105. 

Pluto, grotto of, 40. 

Polygnotus, 14, 163. 

Polyxena, fn. 14. 

Poseidon, 138. 

Proene, 170. 

Prometheus, 19, 24. 

Propylea, at Athens, 13, 14; 
at Eleusis, 39. 

Proserpine, 40. 

Protogenes, fn. 14. 

Prytaneum, 1. 


tripod at 


Psittaleia, 74. 

Pylas, 91. 

Pythagoras, 135. 

Pythia, 144, 155; shrine of 
149; origin of name, 157; 
influence of oracles, 162. 

Pythian games, 145; stadium 
of, 163. 

Pythion, 141. 

Pytho, 157. 


Quintus Smyrnaeus, extract, 
172-173. 


Rhadamanthus, 68. 

Rhamnus, 81. 

Rheitoi, 54. 

Rhium, ‘ Golden Gate,” 183, 
185. 


Sacred Way, 31, 54, 58, 148, 
161, 166; built by Theseus, 
141. 


Du. Paulee7e 
Salamis, 17, 25, 60, 74, 80, 
82, 89, 91, 141; Atheni- 


ans flee to, 4; return from, 
7; Bay of, 36; Telamon 
at, 69. 
Saronic Gulf, 142. 
Scheria, 203. 
Schliemann, 111. 
Scholia on Dramatists, 138. 
Sciron, 93. 
Scironian Cliff, 93, 97. 
Scylla, treachery of, 91. 
Shelley, 190. 


Sicily, 189. 

Sicyon, 102, 104, 184. 

Simonides, 79; inscription, 
79; epitaph from, 80; 
elegy from, 97; extracts, 
99, 136, 163. 


Sisyphus, 105. 
Socrates, 19, 162, 163; sculp- 
tor, 12. 
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Solon, at Croesus’s court, | Theseum, 21. 
133; destroys Crisa, 145. |Theseus, 83, 93; sails for 
extracts, Oed. Crete, 10, 11; carried off 


Sophocles, 
Gol, 27, 28, 38: Oed. 
Tyr., 167-169, 179; Electra, 
171, 199-200; Ajax, 74; 
Antig., 165; frag., 137. 

Soros, at Marathon, 81. 

Spartans, 32, 35, 86. 

Sphintharos, 155. 

Sphinx, Theban, 177, 

Stoa, at Delphi, 148. 

Strabo, 98. 

Sunium, 73, 86. 

Swinburne, 56, 188. 

Zxurh 6665, “ Triple Road,” 
169. 


Tanagra, 182. 
Tantalus, 129. 
Telamon, son of Aeacus, 64, 


Tempe, Vale of, 154. 
Tereus, 170. 

Thebes, visit to, 177-182. 
Theocritus, 12. 
Thermopylae, 79, 82. 


Helen, 32; killed Tortoise, 

94; punished Sinis, 97; 

built Sacred Way, 141. 
Thothmes III, 133. 
Thrasybulus, 35, 102. 
Thriasian Plain, 35, 36. 
Thucydides, extract from, 22- 


24. 
Thyestes, 112. 
Timon, fn. 24. 
Tiryns, 87, 109, 111, 188. 
Tower of the Winds, 6. 
Treasure-houses, at Olympia, 
195; at Delphi, 148. 
Triple Roads, The, 167, 169. 
Troy, 107, 112, 133, 138, 
139. 
Tyre, 147. 


Wordsworth, 82. 


Zemeno, 167. 

Zeus, Temple at Olympia, 
191, 192, 198; statues at 
Olympia, 192, 195. 
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